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LETTER   I. 

Oftend  ,  tUt  JuM. 

Wb  had  a  roagb  yasBsge,  and  arrived  at  this 
imperial  haven  in  a  piteous  condition.  Not- 
witlistaadinflr  its  renown  and  importance ,  it  is 
but  a  scurvy  place — preposteroas  Flemish  roofs 
disgust  )Our  eyes  when  cast  upwards — swagger- 
ing Dutch  siKippers  and  mongrel  smugglers  are 
the  principal  objects  (hey  meet  with  below ;  and 
then  the  wbole  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with 
the  fumt'B  of  tobacco ,  bomt  peat ,  and  garlic.  I 
should  esteem  myself  in  lurk,  were  the  nuis- 
ances of  this  seaport  confined  only  to  two  sen- 
ses; but,  alas!  the  apartment  above  my  head 
proves  a  squalling  battery,  and  the  sounds  which 
proceed  from  it  are  so  loud  and  frequent)  (hat 
a  person  might  think  himself  in  Umbo,  without 
any  extravagance. 

In  hope  of  some  relief,  I  went  to  the  Capuchin 
church,  a  large  solemn  building,  in  search  of 
silence  and  solitude ;  but  here  again  was  I  disap- 
pointed. There  happened  to  be  an  exposition  of 
the  holy  wafer  with  ten  thousand  candles;  and 
whilst  half-a*dozen  squeaking  fiddles  fugued  and 
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floorished  away  in  tbe  galleries,  and  as  many 
aged  monks  prayed  before  the  altars,  a  vast 
namber  of  devotees  in  long  wbite  hoods  and 
iannelSy  were  on  their  knees,  on  either  side. 

This  display  of  piety ,  in  warm  weather ,  did 
not  by  any  means  improve  the  atmosphere ;  so 
I  sought  tbe  open  air  again  as  fast  as  I  was 
able.  The  serenity  of  the  evening— for  the  black 
huddle  of  clouds,  which  the  late  storms  had  ac- 
cumulated, were  all  melted  away — tempted  me 
to  the  ramparts.  There ,  at  least  ,  thought  I  to 
myself,  I  may  range  undisturbed ,  and  talk  with 
my  old  friends  the  breezes,  and  address  my  dis- 
course to  the  waves,  and  be  as  romantic  and 
fancifai  as  I  please;  but  I  had  scarcely  begun 
a  poetic  apostrophe,  before  out  iaunted  a  whole 
rank  of  officers,  with  ladies  and  abbes  and  pup- 
py dogs,  singing,  and  flirting,  and  nuUcing  such 
a  hubbub,  that  I  had  not  one  peaceful  moment 
to  observe  the  bright  tints  of  the  western  hori- 
zon ,  or  enjoy  those  ideas  of  classic  antiquity 
which  a  calm  sunset  never  fails  to  bring  before 
my  imagination. 

Finding,  therefore,  no  quiet  abroad,  I  returned 
to  my  inn,  and  should  have  gone  immediately 
to  bed,  in  hopes  of  relapsing  into  the  bosom  of 
dreams  and  delusions ;  but  the  limbo  I  mentioned 
before  grew  so  very  outrageous,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  postpone  my  rest  till  sugar-plnms  and 
nursery  eloquence  had  hushed  it  to  repose.  At 
length  peace  was  restored,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  I  fell  into  a  slumber.  My  dreams  anti- 
cipated the  classic  scenes  of  Italy ,  the  proposed 
term  of  my  excursion. 

Next   morning    I    arose   refreshed   with  these 
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agreeable  impressions.  No  ideas,  bnt  sucb  as 
Memi  and  Albano  suggested ,  baunted  me  wbiist 
(ravelling  to  Ghent.  I  neither  lieard  the  coarse 
dialect  which  was  talking  around  me,  nor  no- 
ticed tike  formal  avenues  and  marshy  country 
which  we  passed.  When  we  stopped  to  change 
horses,  I  closed  my  eyes  upon  the  dull  prospect, 
and  was  transported  immediately  to  those  are* 
elan  solitades  which  Theocritus  so  enchantingly 
describes. 

To  one  so  f^r  gone  in  the  poetic  lore  of  an* 
eaent  daj-s,  Ghent  is  not  the  most  lijcely  place 
to  recall  his  attention ;  and  I  know  nothing  mure 
about  it ,  than  that  it  ia  a  large,  ill -paved ,  pie-* 
thoric,  pompons-Iooking  city,  with  a  decent  pro- 
portion of  convents  and  chapels ,  monuments, 
braxen  gates  ,  and  gilded  marbles.  In  the  great 
church  were  several  pictures  by  Rubens,  so 
atrlking,  so  masterly,  as  to  hold  me  broad  awake ; 
though ,  I  must  own ,  th&ce  are  moments  when 
I  could  coatentedly  fall  asleep  in  a  Flemish  ca- 
thedral, for  the  mere  chance  of  beholding  in 
vision  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter. 

But  I  think  I  hear,  at  this  moment,  some 
grrave  and  respectable  personage  chiding  my  en- 
thusiasm— ^*  Really,  sir,  you  had  better  stay  at 
home,  and  dream  in  your  great  chair,  than  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  going  post  through  Europe, 
in  search  of  places  where  to  fall  asleep.  If 
Flanders  and  Holland  are  to  be  dreamed  over  at 
tlus  rate,  yon  had  better  take  ship  at  once,  and 
doze  all  the  way  to  Italy."  Upon  my  word, 
I  akonid  not  have  much  objection  to  that  scheme ; 
and ,  If  some  enchanter  would  but  transport 
me  in  an  instant  to  the  summit  of  Mtna ,    any- 
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body  might  slop  tbrongb  (he  Low  Countries  (hat 
pleased. 

Being,  however ,  so  far  advanced,  there  is  no 
retracting;  and  I  am  resolved  to  journey  along 
with  Quiet  and  Content  for  my  companions. 
These  two  comfortable  deities  have ,  I  believe, 
taken  Flanders  under  their  especial  protection; 
every  step  one  advances  discovering  some  new 
proof  of  (heir  influence.  The  neatness  of  the 
honseSi  and  the  universal  cleanliness  of  the  vil- 
lages, show  plainly  that  their  inhabitants  live 
in  ease  and  good  humour.  All  Is  still  and  peace- 
ful in  these  fertile  lowlands:  the  eye  meets 
nothing  but  round  unmeaning  faces  at  every 
door,  and  harmless  stupidity  smiling  at  every 
window.  The  beasts,  as  placid  as  theii  masters, 
graze  on  without  disturbance;  and  I  scarcely 
recollect  to  have  heard  one  granting  swine  or 
snarling  mastiff  during  my  whole  progress.  Be* 
fore  every  village  is  a  wealthy  dunghill,  not  at 
all  offensive,  because  but  seldom  disturbed;  and 
their  sows  and  porkers  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
wallow  at  their  ease,  till  the  hoar  of  death  and 
bacon  arrives. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  lead  yoa  towards  Ant- 
werp. More  rich  pastures ,  more  ample  fields  of 
grain,  more  flourishing  willows  I  A  boundless 
plain  lies  before  this  city,  dotted  with  cows,  and 
speckled  with  flowers;  a  level  whence  its  splrea 
and  quaint  roofs  are  seen  te  advantage  I  The 
pale  colours  of  (he  sky,  and  a  few  gleams  of 
water)  sunttbine,  gave  a  true  Flemish  cast  to 
the  scenery,  and  everything  appeared  so  consis- 
tent ,  that  I  had  not  a  shadow  of  pretence  to 
think  myself  asleep. 
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After  cromiing  a  broad  expanse  of  river,  edged 
on  one  lide  by  beds  of  osiers  beaatifully  green, 
and  on  the  otlier  by  gates  and  tarrets  prepos- 
terously ugly,  we  came  through  several  streets 
of  lofty  houses  to  our  inn.  Its  situation  in  the 
"Place  de  Meir/'  a  vast  open  space  surrounded 
by  buildings  above  buildings,  and  roof  above 
roof,  has  something  striking  and  singular.  A 
tall  gilt  crucifix  of  bronze ,  sculptured  by  Cortels 
of  Malines,  *  adds  to  its  splendour;  and  the 
tops  of  some  tufted  trees ,  seen  above  a  line  of 
magniiicent  hotels^  add  greatly  to  the  eflTect  of 
the  perspective. 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  we  arrived ;  and  as 
I  am  very  partial  to  new  objects  discovered  by 
tbis  dubious  visionary  light,  I  went  Immediate- 
ly a  rambling.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  my  medita- 
tions :  there  were  no  groups  of  squabbling  children 
or  talkative  old  women.  The  whole  town  seem- 
ed retired  into  their  inmost  chambers ;  and  I  kept 
winding  and  turning  about,  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  alley  to  alley,  without  meeting  a  single 
inhabitant.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  one  or  two 
women  in  long  cloaks  and  mantles  glided  by  at 
a  distance;  but  their  dress  was  so  shroud-like, 
and  their  whole  appearance  so  ghostly,  that  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  accost  them.  As  night 
approached,  the  ranees  of  buildings  grew  more  and 
more  dim,  and  the  silence  which  reigned  amongst 
them  more  awful.  The  canals,  which  in  some  places 
intersect  the  streets ,    M^ere    likewise    in   perfect 

*  This  crucifix  wai  made  of  tbe  bronze  Trhich  bad  form- 
ed lb*  ftattte  of  tbe  Urrible  Duke  of  Alva,  swept  ip  iu 
first  form  from  ihe  citadel  wbere  it  was  proudljr  stationed, 
in  •  moment  of  popular  furj. 
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solitude ,  and  there  was  jast  light  snflicleiit  for 
me  to  observe  on  tbe  still  waters  tbe  reSeetion 
of  tbe  structures  above  them.  Except  two  or 
three  tapers  glimmering  through  tbe  casements, 
no  one  circumstance  indicated  baman  existence. 
I  might,  witliottt  being  thought  very  romantic, 
have  imagined  mj'self  in  tbe  city  of  petrified 
people  which  Arabian  fabulists  arer  so  fond  of 
describing.  Were  any  one  to  ask  my  advice 
upon  the  subject  of  'retirement,  i  should  tell  him, 
— By  all  means  repair  to  Antwerp.  No  village 
amongst  tbe  Alps,  or  hermitage  upon  Mount  Le- 
banon, is  less  disturbed :  you  may  pass  your  days 
in  this  great  city  without '  being  the  least  con- 
scious of  its  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  ,  unless 
you  visit  the  churches.  There ,  indeed ,  are  to 
be  heard  a  few  devout  whispers,  and  sometimes, 
to  be  sure,  the  bells  make  a  little  chiming;  bat, 
walk  about ,  as  I  do ,  in  tbe  twilights  of  mid- 
summer, and  be  assured  your  ears  will  be  free 
from  all  molestation. 

You  can  have  no  idea  how  many  strange, 
amusing  fancies  played  around  me  whilst  I  wan- 
dered along;  nor  how  delighted  I  was  with  the 
novelty  of  my  situation.  But  a  few  days  ago, 
thought  I  within  myself,  I  was  in  tbe  midst 
of  all  tbe  tumult  and  uproar  of  London :  now, 
as  if  by  some  magic  influence,  I  am  transported 
to  a  city  equally  remarkable  indeed  fur  streets 
and  edifices,  but  whose  inhabitants  seem  cast 
into  a  profound  repose.  What  a  pity  that  we 
cannot  borrow  some  small  share  of  this  sopo- 
rific disposition  !  It  would  temper  that  restless 
spirit  which  throws  us  sometimes  into  saeb  dread- 
ful convulsions.     However  ,    let    us   not    be   too 
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precipitate  in  desiring  so  dead  a  calm;  llie  time 
may  arrive  wben ,  like  Antwerp ,  we  may  sink 
into  tlie  arms  of  forgetfulness ;  wlien  a  fine  ver- 
dure may  carpet  our  Kxcbange ,  and  passengers 
traverse  ttie  Strand  without  any  danger  of  being 
smothered  in  crowds  or  crushed  by  carriages. 

Reflecting,  in  tliis  manner,  upon  the  silence  of 
the  place  contrasted  with  the'  important  bustle 
which  formerly  rendered  it  so  famous,  I  insen- 
sibly drew  near  to  the  cathedral,  and  found 
myself,  before  1  was  aware,  under  its  stupendous 
tower.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  object  more 
solemn  or  more  imposing  than  this  edifice  at  the 
hour  I  first  beheld  it.  Dark  shades  hindered  my 
examining  the  lower  galleries;  their  elaborate 
carved  work  was  invisible;  nothing  but  huge 
masses  of  building  met  my  sight,  and  the  tower,, 
shooting  up  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in 
the  air  ,  received  an  additional  importance  from 
the  gloom  which  prevailed  below.  The  sky  being 
perfectly  clear  ,  several  stars  twinkled  through 
the  mosaic  of  the  pinnacles  ,  and  increased  the 
charm  of  their  effect, 

Whilst  r  was  indulging  my  reveries^  a  ponderous 
tiell  struck  ten,  and  such  a  peal  of  chimes  suc^ 
ceeded,  as  shock  the  whole  edifice,  notwithstan- 
ding its  bulk,  and  drove  me  away  in  a  hurry.  I 
need  not  say,  no  mob  obstructed  my  passage.  I 
ran  through  a  succession  of  streets,  free  and  un- 
molested, as  if  1  had  been  skimming  along  over 
the  downs  of  Wiltshire.  The  voices  of  my  ser- 
vants conversing  before  the  hotel  were  the  only 
•onnds  which  the  great  *'PIace  de  Meir"  echoed. 

This  characteristic  stillness  was  the  more  plea- 
sing ,    when  I  looked  back  ^on  those  scenes  of 
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outcry  and  liorror  whicb  filled  London  bat  a 
week  or  two  ago,  wUen  danger  was  not  confi- 
ned to  night  only  ,  and  to  tbe  environs  of  the 
capital,  but  haunted  our  streets  at  mid-day.  Here, 
I  could  wander  over  an  entire  city ;  stray  by 
the  port  y  and  venture  through  the  most  obscure 
alleys,  without  a  single  apprehension  ;  without 
beholding  a  sky  red  and  portentous  with  the 
light  of  houses  on  fire,  or  hearing  the  confusion 
of  shouts  and  groans  mingled  with  the  reports 
of  artillery.  I  can  assure. you,  I  think  myself 
very  fortunate  to  have  escaped  the  possibility  of 
another  such  week  of  desolation  ,  and  to  he 
peaceably  lulled  at  Antwerp. 


UBTTER   n. 

Antwerp,  tSrii  Jon*. 

Aptbb  breakfast  this  morning  I.  began  my  pil- 
grimage to  all  the  cabinets  of  pictures  in  Ant- 
werp. First,  I  went  to  Monsieur  Van  Lencren's, 
who  possesses  a  suit  of  apartments ,  lined ,  from 
the  base  to  the  cornice,  with  the  rarest  produc- 
tions of  the  Flemish  school.  Heaven  forbid  I 
should  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  niceties!  I 
might  as  well  count  the  dew-^rops  upon  the  most 
spangled  of  Van  Huysnm's  flowerpieces,  or  tho 
pimples  on  their  possessor's  countenance ;  a  very 
good  sort  of  man,  indeed ;  but  from  whom  I  was 
hot  at  all  sorry  to  be  delivered. 

My  joy  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  « 
few  minutes  brought  me  into  the  court-yard  of 
the  Canon  Knyrs  iMbitation;  a  snug  abode,  well 
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furniflhed  with  ample  fnuteuils  and  orthodox  coa- 
ches. After  viewing  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
we  mounted  an  easy  staircase ,  and  entered  an 
antechamber,  which  they  who  delight  in  the  imi>- 
tations  of  art  rather  than  of  nature,  in  the  like- 
nesses of  Joint  stools  and  the  .portraits  of  tank- 
ards ,  would  esteem  most  capitally  adorned :  hut 
it  must  he  confessed ,  that  amongst  these  unin- 
teresting performances  are  dispersed  a  few  striking 
Berghems  and  arreeable  Polembergs.  In  the  gal- 
lery adjoining ,  two  or  three  Rosa  de  Tivolis 
merit  observation  ;  and  a  large  Teniers,  repre- 
senting the  Hermit  St.  Anthony  surrounded  by  a 
malicious  set  of  imps  and  leering  devilesses,  is 
well  calculated  to  display  the  whimsical  buffbo- 
nery  of  a  Dutch  imagination. 

I  was  enjoying  this  strange  medley,  when  the 
canon  made  hrs  appearance;  and  a  most  prepos- 
sessing figure  he  has,  according  to  Flemish  ideas. 
In  my  humble  opinion  his  reverence  looked  a 
little  muddled  or  so  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  the  de- 
scription I  afterwards  heard  of  his  style  of  li- 
ving favours  not  a  little  my  surmises.  This  wor« 
thy  dignitary,  what  with  his  private  fortune  and 
the  good  things  of  the  church,  enjoys  a  spanking 
revenue,  which  be  contrives  to  get  rid  of  in  the 
joys  of  the  table  and  the  encouragement  pf  the 
pencil. 

His  servants ,  perhaps ,  assist  not  a  little  in 
the  expenditure  of  so  comfortable  an  income ;  the 
canon  being  upon  a  very  social  footing  with 
them  all.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ,  a 
select  party  attend  him  in  his  coach  to  an  ale- 
house about  a  league  from  the  city;  whpre  a 
table,  well  spread  with  jugs  of  beer   and   hand- 
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some  cheeses,  waits  their  arrival.  After  enjo)  ing 
this  rural  fare,  the  same  equipage  conducts  them 
back  again  y  by  all  accounts ,  much  faster  than 
they  came ;  which  may  well  be  conceived ,  as 
the  coachman  is  one  of  the  brightest  wits  of  tlie 
entertainment. 

My  compliments,  alas!  were  not  much  appre- 
ciated, you  may  suppose/  by  this  jovial  personage. 
I  said  a  few  favourable  words  of  Polemberg, 
and  offered  up  a  small  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
memor>'  of  Berghem ;  but ,  as  I  could  not  prevail 
upon  Mynheer  Knyff  to  expand ,  1  made  one  of 
my  best  bows,  and  left  him  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  domestic  felicity. 

In  my  way  home,  I  looked  info  another  cabi- 
net, the  greatest  ornament  of  which  was  a  most 
sublime  thistle  by  Snyders ,  of  the  heroic  size, 
and  80  faithfully  imitated  that  I  dare  say  no  Ass 
could  see  it  unmoved.  At  length ,  it  was  law- 
ful to  return  home;  and  as  I  positively  refused 
visiting  any  more  cabinets^  in  the  afternoon ,  I 
sent  for  a  harpsichord  of  Rncker , '  and  played 
msrself  quite  out  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  late  before  I  fini.^hed  my  musical  ex- 
cursion, and  1  took  advantage  of  this  dusky  mo- 
ment  to  revisit  the  cathedral.  A  flight  of  star- 
lings liad  just  pitched  on  one  of  the  pinnacles 
of  the  tower,  whose  faint  chirpings  were  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  evening  stillness. 
Not  a  human  form  appeared  at  any  of  the  win- 
dows around;  no  footsteps  were  audible  in  the 
opening;  before  the  grand  entrance ;  and  during 
the  half  hour  I  spent  in  walking  to  and  fro,  one 
solitary  Franciscan  was  the  only  creatore  that 
accosted  me.     From  him  I  learned  that  a  grand 
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fwrvire  was  to  be  performed  next  day  in  lionour 
of  St.  John  tbe  Baptist,  and  the  best  music  in 
Flanders  wonld  be  called  fortti  on  the  occasion; 
80  I  determined  to  stay  one  day  longer  at  Antwerp. 

Having  taken  (his  resolution.  I  availed  myself 
of  a  special  invitation  from  Mynheer  Van  den 
Bosch,  the  first  organist  of  the  place,  and  sat 
next  to  htm  in  his  lofty  perch  during  the  cele> 
bratioa  of  high  mass.  The  service  ended ,  I 
strayed  about  tbe  aisles,  and  examined  tbe  innu- 
merable chapels  wbich  decorate  them,  whilst 
Mynheer  Van  den  Bosch  thundered  and  lightened 
away  upon  his  huge  organ  with  fifty  stops. 

When  the  first  flashes  of  execution  had  a  little 
subsided,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the 
celebrated  Descent  from  the  Cross.  This  has  ever 
been  esteemed  the  masterpiece  of  Rubens,  which, 
large  as  it  is,  they  pretend  here  that  Old  Lewis 
Baboon  ^  oflTered  to  cover  with  gold.  A  swinge- 
ing St.  Christopher,  fording  a  brook  with  a 
ebild  on  his  shoalders,  cannot  fall  of  attracting 
attention.  This  colossal  personage  is  painted  on 
tbe  folding-doors  which  defend  the  grand  effort 
of  art  just  mentioned  from  vulgar  eyes ;  and  here 
Rubens  has  selected  a  very  proper  subject  to 
display  the  gigantic  boldness  of  his  pencil. 

After  I  had  most  dutifully  surveyed  all  his  pro- 
ductions in  this  church,  I  walked  half  over  Ant- 
werp in  quest  of  St.  John's  relics,  which  were 
moving  about  in  procession.  If  my  eyes  were 
nat  much  regaled  by  the  saint's  magnificence,  my 
ears  were  greatly  affected  in  the  evening  by  the 
■rasie  which  sang  forth  his  praises.     The  cathe- 

•     Tbe  Hiitorj  of  Jolrn  Ball  explains  tbu  ridiculous  ftp- 
p«il«tioD. 
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dral  was  crowded  wilh  devotees,  and  perfumed 
witb  incense.  A  motet,  in  the  lofty  style  of 
Jomelli,  performed  witb  taste  and  feeling;,  trans- 
ported me  to  Italian  climates ;  and  I  grieved, 
when  a  cessation  dissolved  the  charm ,  to  think 
that  I  had  still  so  many  tramontane  regions  Co 
pass  before  1  could  in  effect  reach  that  classic 
country.  Finding  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  pre- 
ternatural interposition,  and  perceiving  no  con- 
scious angel  or  Loretto  vehicle  wailing  in  some 
dark  consecrated  corner  to  hear  me  away ,  I 
humbly  returned  to  my  hotel. 

Monday,  June  26th. — We  were  again  upon  the 
pave,  rattling  and  jumbling  along  between  clip- 
ped hedges  and  blighted  avenues.  The  plagues 
of  Egypt  have  been  renewed ,  one  might  almost 
imagine ,  in  this  country ,  by  tbe  appearance  of 
the  oak  trees :  not  a  leaf  have  the  insects  spared. 
After  having  had  the  displeasure  of  seeing  no 
other  objects  for  several  hours  but  these  blast- 
ed rows  f  the  scene  changed  to  vast  tracts  of 
level  country,  buried  in  sand  and  smothered  with 
heath ;  the  particular  character  of  which  I  had 
but  too  good  an  opportunity  of  intimately  know- 
ing, as  a  tortoise  might  have  kept  pace  with 
us  without  being  once  out  of  breath. 

Towards  evening ,  we  entered  the  dominions 
of  the  United  Provinces ,  and  had  all  their  glory 
of  canals  ,  treck-schuyts  ,  and  windmills  ,  before 
us.  The  minute  neatness  of  the  villages  ,  their 
red  roofs,  and  the  liv^y  green  of  tbe  willows 
which  shade  them ,  corresponded  with  tbe  ideas 
I  had  furmed  of  Chinese  prospects ;  a  resemblance 
which  was  not  diminished  upon  viewing  on  every 
side    the   level  scenery  of  enamelled    meadows, 
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wilh  stripes  of  clear  water  across  tlieiii,  and  in- 
numerable bargAS  gliding  busily  along.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  tbe  weather;  it  improved 
each  moment,  as  if  propitious  to  my  exotic  fan- 
cies; and  at  sun-set,  not  one  single  cloud*  obscur- 
ed the  horizon.  Several  storks  were  parading 
by  the  water-side ,  amongst  flags  and  osiers ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  large  herds  of 
beautifully  spotted  cattle  were  enjoying  the  plen- 
ty of  their  pastures.  I  was  perfectly  in  the  en- 
virons of  Canton,  or  King  Po ,  till  we  reached 
meerdyke.  Yon  know  fumigations  are  always 
the  current  recipe  in  romance  to  break  an  en- 
chantment ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  I  left  my  car- 
riage, and  entered  my  inn,  the  clouds  of  tobacco 
which  filled  every  one  of  its  apartments  dispers- 
ed my  Chinese  imaginations,  and  reduced  me  in 
an  instant  to  Holland. 

Why  should  I  enlarge  upon  my  adventures  at 
Meerdyke?  To  tell  you  that  its  inhabitants  are 
the  must  uncouth  bipeds  in  the  unh'erse  would 
be  nothing  very  new  or  entertaining;  so  let  me 
at  once  pass  over  ^he  village,  leave  Rotterdun, 
and  even  Delft,  that  great  parent  of  pottery,  and 
transport  you  with  a  wave  of  my  pen  to  the 
Hague. 

Ab  the  evening  was  rather  warm,  I  immediate- 
ly walked  out  to  enjoy  the  shade  of  the  long 
avenue  which  leads  to  Scheveling,  and  proceeded 
to  the  village  on  the  sea  coast,  which  termi- 
nates the  perspective.  Almost  every  cottage  door 
being  open  to  catch  the  air,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  looking  into  their  neat  apartments.  Tables, 
shelves ,  earthenware ,  all  glisten  with  clean- 
liness ;    the    country    people  were  drinking    tea. 
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after  the  fattgaes  of  the  day  ,    and  talking   over 
its  bargains  and  contrivances. 

I  left  them  to  walk  on  the  beach ,  and  was 
so  charmed  with  the  vast  azure  expanse  of  ocean, 
which  opened  suddenly  upon  me,  that  I  remained 
there  a  full  half  hour.  More  than  two  hundred 
vessels  of  different  si/^es  were  in  sight,  the  last 
sunbeam  purpling  their  sails,  and  casting  a  path 
of  innumerable  brilliants  athwart  the  waveM. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  follew  this 
shining  track !  It  might  have  conducted  me  straight 
to  those  fortunate  western  climatei^,  those  happy 
isles  which  you  are  so  fond  of  painting ,  and  I 
of  dreaming  about.  But,  unluckily,  this  pat^sage 
was  tbe  only  one  my  neighbours  the  Dutch  were 
ignorant  of.  It  is  true  they  have  islands  rich 
in  spices,  and  blessed  with  the  sun^s  particular 
attention,  but  which  their  government,  I  am  apt 
(0  imagine,  renders  by  no  means  fortunate. 

Abandoning  therefore  all  hopes  of  this  adven- 
turous voyage,  I  returned  towards  the  HaguB, 
and  looked  into  a  countryhonse  of  the  late  Count 
Bentinck^  with  parterres  and  bouquets  by  no 
means  resembling,  one  should  conjecture,  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Hesperides.  But ,  considering  that 
the  whole  group  of  trees  ,  terraces,  and  verdure 
were  in  a  manner  created  out  of  hills  of  sand, 
tbe  place  may  rlaim  some  portion  of  merit.  The 
walks  and  alleys  have  all  the  stiffness  and  for- 
mality which  oor  ancestors  admired;  but  the  in- 
termediate spaces,  being  dotted  with  clumps  and 
sprinkled  with  flowers,  are  Imagined  in  Holland 
to  be  In  the  English  style.  An  Englishman  ought 
certainly  to  behold  it  with  partial    eyes,    elnee 
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every  pofistble  attempt  has  be^n    made  .to   twist 
it  into  the  taste  of  his  roontry. 

I  need  not  say  how  liberally  I  bestowed  my 
encomiums  on  Count  Bentinck's  tasteful  inten- 
tions; nor  how  happy  I  was,  when  I  had  duly 
serpentized  over  his  garden,  to  iind  myself  once 
more  in  tbe  grand  avenue.  All  the  way  home, 
I  reflected  upon  tbe  unyielding  perseverance  of 
the  Dnt<-h,  wbo  raise  gardens  from  heaps  of 
sand,  and  cities  oat  of  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
I  had,  almost  at  tbe  same  moment,  a  whimsiral 
proof  of  tbe  thrifty  tarn  of  this  people ;  for  Just 
entering  tbe  town  I  met  an  unwield}'  fellow^ 
not  ill  clad — airing  his  carcass  in  a  on^-dog  chair. 
The  poor  animal  puflTed  and  panted, — Mynbeer 
smoked ,  and  gaped  around  him  with  the  most 
blessed  indifference. 
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80th  June. 

I  DBDiciiTBD  the  morning  to  the  Prince  of  Oran- 
ge's cabinet  of  paintings  and  curiosities  both  na- 
tural and  artificial.  Amongst  the  pictures  which 
amused  me  the  most  is  a  temptation  of  the  holy 
hermit  St.  Anthony,  by  Hell-flre  Breugbel,  wbo 
has  Phown  himself  rigbt  worthy  of  the  title ;  for 
a  more  diabolical  variety  of  imps  never  entered 
tbe  human  imagination.  Breughel  has  made  his 
saint  take  refuge  in  a  ditch  filled  with  harpies 
and  rreeplng  things  innumerable,  whose  malice, 
one  should  think,  would  have  lost  Job  himself 
the  reputation  of  patience.    Castles   of  ateel  and 
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fiery  turrets  glare  on  every  side,  wbence  Isnvie 
a  band  of  junior  devils.  Tbese  seem  highly  en- 
tertained with  pinking  poor  Anthony,  and  whity- 
pering,  I  warrant  ye,  filthy  tales  in  his  ear. 
Nothing  can  be  more  rueful  than  the  patient's 
countenance ;  more  forlorn  than  his  beard ;  more 
piteoufi  than  his  eye,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
y^  to  the  pert  winks  and  insidious  glances  of  his 
persecutors;  some  of  whom,  1  need  not  mention, 
are  evidently  of  the  female  kind. 

But  really  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  having  de- 
tained yuu  in  such  bad  company  so  long;  and 
•  had  I  a  moment  to  spare  yon  should  be  intro- 
duced to  a  better  set  in  this  gallery,  where  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  Bergbems  and  Wouver- 
mans  I  ever  beheld  would  delight  yuu  for  hours. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  look  much  at  the  Po- 
lembergs ;  there  are  but  two ,  and  one  of  tbem 
is  very  far  from  capital;  in  short  I  am  in  a 
great  hurry ;  so  pardon  me,  Carlo  Cignani !  if  I 
do  not  do  justice  to  your  merit;  and  forgive  me, 
Potter!  If  I  pass  by  your  herds  without  leaving 
a  tribute  of  admiration. 

Mynheer  Van  Something  was  as  eager  to  pre- 
cipitate my  step  as  I  was  to  get  oat  of  the  damps 
and  perplexities  of  Sorgvliet  yesterday  evening; 
80  mounting  a  creaking  staircase,  he  led  me  to* 
a  suite  of  garret-like  apartments;  which,  consi- 
dering the  meanness  of  their  exterior,  I  was  ra- 
ther surprised  to  find  stored  with  some  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  Indies.  Gold 
cups  enriched  with  gems,  models  of  Chinese  pa- 
laces in  ivory ,  glittering  armour  of  Hindostan, 
and  Japan  caskets^  filled  every  corner  of  this 
awkward  treasury.     The  most  pleasing  of  all  its 
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baubles  in  my  esUmatioii  waa  a  large  coffer  of 
moat  elaborate  workmanship,  containing  enamel* 
led  flasks  of  oriental  essences,  enough  to  perfame 
a  zennana.  If  disagreeable  fumes ,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  dissolve  enchantments,  such  aro- 
matic oils  have  doubtless  ttie  power  of  raising 
them ;  for ,  whilst  I  scented  their  fragrancy  ,  I 
could  have  persuaded  myself,  I  waa  in  the 
wardrobe  of  Hecuba, — 

""Wliere    treasured  odotirs   breathed  a  costlj  scent.** 

I  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  the  arched  apartments,  the 
procession  of  matrons,  the  consecrated  vestments : 
the  very  temple  began  to  rise  upon  my  sight,  when 
a  sweltering  Dutch  porpoise  approaching  to  make 
me  a  low  bow,  his  complaisance  proved  full  as 
notorious  as  Satan's,  when,  according  to  Catho- 
lic legends,  he  took  leave  of  Luther,  that  dispu- 
tatioos  heresiarch.  No  spell  can  resist  a  fumi- 
gation of  this  nature ;  away  fled  palace,  Hecuba, 
matrons,  temple ,  ^c.  I  looked  up ,  and  lo  I  I 
was  in  garret.  As  poetry  is  but  too  often  con- 
nected with  this  lofty  situation ,  yon  will  not 
wonder  much  at  my  flight.  Being  a  little  recover- 
ed from  it ,  I  tottered  down  tbe  staircase,  en- 
tered the  cabinets  of  natural  history ,  and  was 
Boon  restored  to  my  sober  senses.  A  grave  hip- 
popotamus contributed  a  good  deal  to  their  re- 
establishment. 

The  butterflies ,  I  mast  needs  confess,  were 
very  near  leading  me  another  dance:  I  thought 
of  their  native  hills  and  beloved  flowers,  on  the 
iiummits  of  Haynang   and    Nan-Hoa ;  *    but    the 

*    Uilis  in  the  neigbbourhood  nf  Canton. 
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jargon  wbicb  was  gabbling  alt  around  me  pre- 
vented the  exrnrsion,  and  1  summoned  a  decent 
share  of  attention  for  that  ample  oh  amber  which 
has  been  appropriated  to  bottled  snakes  and 
piclcled  foetuses. 

After  having  enjoyed  the  same  spectacle  in 
the  British  Museum ,  no  very  new  or  singular 
objects  can  be  selected  in  this.  One  of  the 
rarest  articles  it  contains  is  the  representation 
in  wax  of  a  human  head ,  most  dexterously  flayed 
indeed  !  Rapturous  enromioms  have  been  besto- 
wed by  amateurs  on  this  performance.  A  Ger- 
man professor  could  hardly  believe  it  artificial ; 
and,  prompted  by  the  love  of  truth,  set  his  teeth 
in  this  delicious  morsel  to  be  convinced  of  its 
reality.  My  faith  was  less  hazardously  establish- 
ed; and  I  moved  off,  under  the  conviction  that 
art  had  never  produced  anything  more  horridly 
natural. 

It  was  one  o'clock  before  I  got  through  the 
mineral  kingdom ;  and  another  hour  passed  be- 
fore I  could  quit  with  decorum  the  regions  of 
stuffed  birds  and  marine  producttons.  At  length 
my  departure  was  allowable  ;  and  I  went  to  dine 
at  Sir  Joseph  Yorke's,  with  all  nations  and  lan- 
guages. Amongst  the  company  were  two  ho- 
nourable boobies  and  their  governor ,  ail  from 
Ireland.  The  youngest,  after  pljing  me  with  a 
succession  of  innocent  questions,  wished  to  be 
informed  where  I  proposed  spending  the  carnival. 
"At  Tunis,"  was  my  answer.  The  questioner, 
not  in  the  least  surprised,  then  asked  who  was 
to  sing  there?    To  which  I  replied,    "Farinelli." 

This  settled  the  business  to  our  mutual  satis- 
faction ;    so    after   coffee    i  strayed  to  the  Great 
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Wood,  whicb,  considering  that  it  almost  touches 
tlie  town  with  Its  boughs,  is  wonderfully  forest- 
like.  Not  a  branch  heing  ever  permitted  to  be 
lopped,  the  oaks  and  beeches  retain  their  natural 
luxuriance.  In  some  places  their  straight  boles 
rise  sixty  feet  without  a  bough  *  In  others ,  they 
are  bent  fantastically  over  the  alleys,  which 
turn  and  wind  about  just  as  a  painter  would 
desire.  I  followed  them  with  eagerness  and  cu- 
riosity ;  sometimes  deviating  from  my  path  amongst 
tufts  of  fern  and  herbage. 

In  these  cool  retreats  I  could  not  believe  my- 
self near  canals  and  windioills  ;  the  Dutch  for- 
malities were  all  forgotten  whilst  contemplating 
the  broad  masses  of  foliage  jtbove,  and  the  wild 
flowers  and  grasses  below.  Hares  and  rabbits 
scudded  by  me  while  I  sat;  and  the  birds  were 
chirping  their  evening  song.  Their  preservation 
does  credit  to  the  police  of  the  country ,  which 
is  so  exact  and  well  regulated  as  to  suffer  no 
outrage  within  the  precincts  of  this  extensive 
wood  ,  the  depth  and  thickness  of  which  might 
otherwise  seem  calculated  to  favour  half  the  sins 
of  a  capital. 

Relying  upon  this  comfortable  security,  I  lin- 
gered unmolested  amongst  the  beeches  till  lafe 
In  the  evening;  then  taking  the  nearest  path,  I 
aaffered  myself,  though  not  without  regret,  to  be 
conducted  out  of  this  fresh  sylvan  scene  to  the 
dasty,  pompous  parterres  of  the  Greffier  Fagel. 
Kvery  flower  that  wealth  can  purchase  difl^ises 
Its  perfume  on  one  side  ;  whilst  every  stench  a 
cftnal  can  exhale  poi!«ons  the  air  on  the  other. 
These  sluggish  puddles  defy  all  the  power  of  the 
ITnited  Provinces,  and  retain  the  freedom  of  stink- 
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jargon  whicli  was  gabbling  alt  around  me  pre- 
vented the  exrarslon,  and  I  summoned  a  decent 
sbare  of  attention  for  tbat  ample  chamber  which 
has  been  appropriated  to  bottled  snakes  and 
pickled  fcBtoses. 

After  having  enjoyed  the  same  spectacle  in 
the  British  Museum ,  no  very  new  or  singular 
objects  can  be  selected  in  this.  One  of  (he 
rarest  articles  it  contains  is  the  representation 
in  wax  of  a  human  head ,  most  dexterously  flayed 
indeed  !  Rapturous  enromiums  have  been  besto- 
wed by  amateurs  on  this  performance.  A  Ger- 
man professor  could  hardly  believe  it  artificial ; 
and,  prompted  by  the  love  of  truth,  set  his  teeth 
in  this  delicious  morsel  to  be  convinced  of  its 
reality.  My  faith  was  less  hazardously  establish- 
ed; and  I  moved  off,  under  the  conviction  that 
art  bad  never  produced  anything  more  horridly 
natural. 

It  was  one  o'clock  before  I  got  through  the 
mineral  kingdom;  and  another  hour  passed  be- 
fore I  could  qait  with  decorum  the  regions  of 
stuffed  birds  and  marine  prodnetioni.  At  length 
my  departure  was  allowable ;  and  I  went  to  dine 
at  Sir  Joseph  Torke's,  with  all  nations  and  lan- 
guages. Amiongfft  the  company  were  two  ho- 
nourable boobies  and  their  governor,  all  ftrom 
Ireland.  The  youngest,  after  plying  me  with  a 
succession  of  innocent  questions,  wished  to  be 
informed  where  I  proposed  spending  the  carnival. 
''At  Tanis,'*  was  my  answer.  The  questioner, 
not  in  the  least  surprised,  then  asked  who  was 
to  sing  there?   To  which  I  replied,    ^'Farlneili." 

This  settled  the  business  to  our  mutual  satis- 
faction ;    so    after   coffee    I  strayed  to  the  Great 
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Wood,  which,  considerhig  Chat  it  almost  touches 
the  town  with  its  boughs,  is  wonderfuliy  forest- 
tike.  Not  a  branch  heing  ever  permitted  to  be 
lopped,  the  oaks  and  beeches  retain  their  natural 
luxuriance.  In  some  places  thefr  straight  boles 
rise  sixty  feet  withoat  a  bough  *  in  others ,  they 
are  bent  fantastically  over  the  alleys,  which 
turn  and  wind  about  just  as  a  painter  would 
desire.  I  followed  them  with  eagerness  and  cu* 
riosity ;  sometimes  deviating  from  my  path  amongst 
tufts  of  fern  and  herbage. 

In  these  cool  retreats  I  could  not  believe  my- 
self near  canals  and  windmills  ;  the  Dutch  for* 
nallties  were  all  forgotten  whilst  contemplating 
the  broad  masses  of  foliage  above,  and  the  wild 
flowers  and  grasses  below.  Hares  and  rabbits 
scudded  by  me  whire  I  sat;  and  the  birds  were 
chirping  their  evening  song.  Their  preservation 
does  credit  to  the  police  of  the  country,  which 
is  so  exact  and  well  regulated  as  to  suffer  no 
outrage  within  the  precincts  of  this  extensive 
wood  ,  the  depth  and  thickness  of  which  might 
otherwise  seem  calculated  to  favour  half  the  sins 
of  a  capital. 

Relying  upon  this  comfortable  security ,  I  lin- 
gered unmolested  amongst  the  beeches  till  late 
in  the  evening;  then  taking  the  nearest  path,  I 
aaffered  myself,  though  not  without  regret,  to  be 
conducted  out  of  this  fresh  s^^lvan  scene  to  the 
dasty,  pompous  parterres  of  the  Greffier  Fagei. 
Svery  flower  that  wealth  can  purchase  difftises 
Ua  perfume  on  one  side  ;  whilst  every  stench  a 
canal  can  exhale  poi!«ons  the  air  on  the  other. 
Tliese  sluggish  puddles  defy  all  the  power  of  the 
ITnited  Provinces,  and  retain  the  freedom  of  stink- 
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forward.  Upon  inqairy  I  found  it  was  tlie  sreat 
fair  at  Haprlein;  and  before  we  bad  advaaced 
mucb  farther,  our  carriage  was  surrounded  by 
idlers  and  gingerbread-eaters  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Passing  the  gate,  we  came  to  a  cluster 
of  little  illuminated  booths  beneath  a  grove,  glit- 
tering with  toys  and  looking-glasses.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  we  reached  our  inn, 
and  then  the  plague  was  to  procure  chambers; 
at  last  we  were  accommodated,  and  the  first  mo- 
ment I  could  call  my  own  has  been  dedicated 
to  you. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  at  (he  nonsense  I 
have  written,  since  I  tell  you  the  scene  of  the 
riot  and  uproar  from  whence  it  bears  date.  At 
this  very  moment  the  confused  murmur  of  vol- 
ees  and  music  stops  all  regular  proceedingM :  old 
women  and  children  tattling;  apes,  bears,  and 
show-boxes  under  the  windows;  French  rattling, 
English  swearing,  outrageous  Italians,  frisking 
minstrels ;  iambours  de  basque  at  every  corner ; 
myself  distracted :  a  confounded  squabble  of  cooka 
and  haranguing  German  couriers  just  arrived, 
their  masters  following  open-mouthed,  nothing  to 
eat,  the  steam  of  ham  and  flesh-pots  all  (he 
while  provoking  their  appetite ;  squeaking  cham- 
bermaids in  the  galleries  above,  and  mine  hostess 
below  ,  half  inclined  to  receive  the  golden  soli- 
citations of  certain  beauties  for  admittance ,  but 
positively  refusing  them  the  moment  some  credi- 
table personage  appears;  eleven  o'clock  strikes; 
half  the  lights  in  the  fair  are  extiagoished ;  acra^ 
pies  grow  faint;  and  mammon  gains  the  victory. 
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Utrecht,  td  July. 

Wkll  ,  (hank  Heaven ,  AmBterdaiii  is  behind 
n§l  How  I  got  thither  signifies  not  one  fartbing; 
it  was  all  along  a  caoal,  as  usaai.  Tbe  wea- 
ther was  bot  enough  to  broil  an  inbabitant  of 
Bengal;  and  Ihe  odours,  exhaling  from  every 
quarter ,  sufficiently  powerful  to  regale  the  nose 
of  a  Hottentot. 

Under  tbese  pungent  circumstances  we  entered 
the  great  city.     The  Stadt-buys   being   the   only 
cool  place  it  contained,  I  repaired  tbicber  as  fast 
as  the'  heat  permitted ,    and  walked   in   a   lofty 
marble  hall,  magnificently  coved ,    (ill  the  dinner 
was  ready  at  tbe  inn; — that  despatched,  we  set 
off  for  Utrecht.     Both  sides  of  the  way  are  lined 
with  the  countryhouses  and.  gardens   of  opulent 
citi;sens,  as  fine  as  gilt  statues  and  clipped  hed- 
ges   can    make    them.     Their    number    is    quite 
aatonishing:    from    Amsterdam    to   Utrecht,    full 
tliirty  miles,    we    beheld   no    other  objects  than 
endless  avenues  and  stiff  parterres  scrawled  and 
flourished  in  patterns  like  the  embroidery  of  an 
old  maid's  work-bag.      Notwithstanding  this  for- 
mal taste,  I  could  not  help  admiring  tbe  neatness 
and  arrangement  of  every  inclosure,  enlivened  by 
a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  decked  with  arbours, 
beneath  which   a  vast  number   of  consequential 
personages   were  solacing   themselves   after  the 
beat  of  the  day.    Each  lusthnys  we  passed  con- 
tained some  comfortable  party  dosing  over  their 
pipes,  or  angling  in  the  muddy  fish-ponds  below. 
Scarce    an   avenue    but    swarmed    with    female 
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joflses ;  little  squat  pag-dogs  waddling  at  their 
side ,  the  attributes,  I  suppose,  of  these  fair  di- 
vinities. 

But  let  us  leave  them  to  loiter  thus  amiably 
in  their  Elysian  groves,  and  arrive  at  Utrecht; 
which,  as  nothing  very  remarkable  claimed  my 
attention,  I  hastily  quitted  to  visit  a  Moravian 
establishment  at  Ziest,  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
chapel ,  a  large  hoase  ,  late  the  habitation  of 
Count  Zinzendorf ,  and  a  range  of  apartments 
filled  with  the  holy  fraternity,  are  totally  wrapp- 
ed in  dark  groves,  overgrown  with  weeds,-  amongst 
which  some  damsels  were  straggling,  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  their  pious  brethren. 

Traversing  the  woods,  we  foand  ourselves  in 
a  large  court,  built  round  with  brick  edifices, 
the  grass-plats  in  a  deplorable  way,  and  one 
ragged  goat,  their  only  inhabitant  ,  on  a  little 
expiatory  scheme,  perhaps,  for  the  failings  of  the 
fraternity.  I  left  this  poor  animal  to  ruminate 
in  solitude ,  and  followed  my  guide  into  a  series 
of  shops  furnished  with  gew-gaws  and  trinkers, 
said  to  be  manufactured  by  the  female  part  of 
the  society.  Much  cannot  be  boasted  of  their 
handiworks;  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  of 
these  industrious  fair  ones ;  but,  upon  receiving 
no  answer,  found  this  was  a  subject  of  which 
there  was  no  discourse. 

Consoling  myself  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I 
pat  myself  under  the  guidance  of  another  slo- 
venly disciple ,  who  showed  me  the  chapel ,  and 
harangued  very  pathetically  upon  celestial  love. 
In  my  way  thither ,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  some 
pretty  sempstresses,  warbling  melodious  faylnns 
as  they  sat  needling  and  tbimbllBg  at  their  win- 


<1«W8  above.  I  had  a  «rreat  indination  to  ap. 
proacb  tbia  busy  uroop ,  but  the  roH  of  a  bro- 
ther's eye  corrected  me. 

Reflecting  upon  my  anf|rortbmes«i,  I  retired  from 
the  consecrated  bnildinga ,  and  waa  driven  back 
to  Utrecbt,  not  a  little  amnsed  with  my  expedi- 
tion. If  yon  are  as  well  disposed  to  bo  pleased 
as  I  was,  i  sball  esteem  myself  very  lacky,  and 
not  repent  sending  you  so  hasty  a  narrative. 


KiETTER  TI. 

We  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  about  ten  at  night, 
and  saw  the  mouldering  turrets  of  that  once  il- 
lustrious capital  by  the  help  of  a  candle  and 
lantern.  An  old  woman  at  the  gate  asked  our 
names  (for  not  a  single  soldier  appeared);  and 
after  traversing  a  number  of  superannuated  streets 
without  perceiving  the  least  trace  of  Charle- 
magne or  his  Paladins,  we  procured  comfortable 
though  not  magnificent  apartments^  and  slept 
niost  unherojcally  sound ,  till  it  was  time  to  set 
forward  for  Dasseldorf. 

July  8th. — As  we  were  driven  oot  of  the 
town,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  grove,  hemmed 
in  by  dingy  buildings,  where  a  few  water-drink- 
ers were  sauntering  along  to  the  sound  of  some 
rueful  French  horns ;  the  wan  greenish  light  ad- 
mitted through  the  foliage  made  them  look  like 
unhappy  souls  condemned  to  an  eternal  lounge 
for  having  trifled  away  their  existence.  It  was 
not  with  fmuch  regret  that  I  left  such  a  party 
bebind;    and,   after  experiencing  the  vicissitudes 
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of  good  roads  tntf  rambling  pavements ,  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  traveHed  en  to  Dnsseldorf. 

Nothing  hut  the  famous  gallery  of  paintings 
coald  invite  strangers  to  stay  a  moment  within 
its  walls ;  more  crooked  streets,  more  indiflrerent 
houses ,  one  seldom  meets  with  ;  except  soldiers, 
not  a  living  creature  moving  about  them ;  and 
at  night  a  complete  regiment  of  bugs  ^'marked 
me  for  their  own."  Thus  I  lay ,  at  once  the 
seat  of  war  and  the  conquest  of  these  detestable 
animals,  till  early  in  the  morning  (Sunday,  July 
9th3,  when  Morpheus,  compassionating  my  suf- 
ferings, opened  the  ivory  gates  of  his  empire, 
and  freed  his  votary  from  the  most  unconscion- 
able vermin  ever  engendered.  In  humble  prose, 
I  fell  fast  asleep ;  and  remained  quiet,  in  defiance 
of  my  adversaries ,  till  it  was  time  to  survey 
the  cabinet. 

This  collection  is  displayed  in  five  large  galle- 
ries, and  contains  some  valuable  productions  of 
the  Italian  school;  but  the  room  most  boasted  of 
is  that  which  Rubens  has  filled  with  no  less 
than  three  enormous  representations  of  the  last 
day,  where  an  innumerable  host  of  sinners  are 
exhibited  as  striving  in  vain  to  avoid  the  tangles 
of  the  devil's  tail.  The  woes  of  several  fat 
luxurious  souls  are  rendered  in  the  highest  gusto. 
Satan's  dispute  with  some  brawny  concubines, 
whom  he  is  lugging  off  in  spite  of  all  their  resi- 
stance ,  cannot  be  too  much  admired  by  those 
who  approve  this  class  of  subjects,  and  think 
such  strange  embroglios  in  the  least  calculated 
to  raise  a  sublime  or  a  religious  idea. 

For  my  own  part,  I  turned  from  them  with 
disgust,    and  hastened  to  contemplate  a  holy  fa- 
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mily  by  Camillo  Procaccini ,  In  anotber  apart- 
nent.  Tbe  brigliteat  imagination  can  never  con- 
ceive any  figure  more  graceful  tban  tliat  of  the 
young  Jesus;  and  if  ever  I  beheld  an  inspired 
Gonnt«nanoe  or  celestial  featureSi  it  was  here; 
bat  to  attempt  conveying  in  words  what  the 
pencil  alone  can  express,  would  be  only  revers- 
ing tbe  absurdity  of  many  a  master  in  (be  gal- 
lery who  aims  to  represent  those  ideas  by  the 
pencil  whifh  language  alone  is  able  to  describe. 
Should  you  admit  this  opinion,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  at  my  passing  sach  a  multitude  of  re- 
nowned pictures  unnoticed ;  nor  at  ray  bringing 
you  oat  of  the  cabinet  without  deluging  ten  pa- 
ges with  criticisms  in  tbe  style  of  the  ingenious 
Lady  Miller. 

As  I  had  spent  so  much  time  in  tbe  gallery/ 
the  day  was  too  far  advanced  to  think  of  tra- 
velling to  Cologne ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
put  myself  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  tbe 
moat  inveterate  bugs  in  the  universe.  This  go-, 
vernment,  like  many  others,  made  bat  an  indif- 
ferent use  of  its  power,  and  the  subject  suffering 
accordingly  was  extremely  rejoiced  at  flying 
from  bia  persecutors  to  Cologne. 

July  lOth.  —  Clouds  of  dust  hindered  my  ma- 
king any  remarks  on  the  exterior  of  this  cele- 
brated city  ;  but  if  its  appearance  be  not  more 
beautiful  from  without  than  within  ,  I  defy  the 
most  courteous  compiler  of  geographical  dictlonar 
ries  to  launch  forth  very  warmly  in  its  praise. 
Bat  of  what  avail  are  stately  palaces  ,  broad 
streets,  or  airy  markets,  to  a  town  which  can 
boast  of  such  a  treasure  as  (he  bodies  of  those 
(iiree  wise  sovereigns  who  were  star-led  to  Belb- 
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jargon  whicb  was  gabbling  alt  around  me  pro- 
vented  tbe  exf  anion,  and  I  sammoned  a  decent 
abare  of  attention  for  that  ample  ohamber  whiGh 
haa  been  appropriated  to  bottled  analcea  and 
pickled  foDtosea. 

After  having  enjoyed  the  aame  apertacle  in 
tbe  Britiah  Muaeum ,  no  very  new  or  singolar 
objecta  can  be  aelected  in  thia.  One  of  the 
rareat  articlea  it  containa  ia  the  repreaentatioii 
in  wax  of  a  buman  head ,  moat  dezteroualy  flayed 
indeed  I  Rapturous  enromiuma  have  been  beato- 
wed  by  amateura  on  tbia  performance.  A  Ger- 
man profeaaor  could  hardly  believe  it  artificial  ; 
and,  prompted  by  the  love  of  truth,  aet  hia  teeth 
in  thia  delicloua  morael  to  be  convinced  of  ita 
reality.  My  faith  waa  lesa  hazardously  eatabliah- 
ed;  and  I  moved  off,  under  the  conviction  that 
art  had  never  produced  anything  more  horridly 
natural. 

It  waa  one  o'clock  before  I  got  through  the 
mineral  kingdom ;  and  another  hour  pasaed  be- 
fore I  could  quit  with  decorum  the  regiona  of 
atulTed  birds  and  marine  prodacti«M.  At  length 
my  departure  waa  allowable  ;  and  I  went  to  dine 
at  Sir  Joseph  Yorke'a,  with  ail  nationa  and  Ian- 
gnagea.  Amongst  the  company  were  two  bo- 
neurable  boobiea  and  their  governor,  all  frem 
Ireland.  The  yoangeat,  after  plying  me  with  tL 
aucceasion  of  innocent  queationa,  wiahed  to  be 
Informed  where  I  propoaed  apending  the  earniviii. 
"At  Tonia,'*  waa  my  anawer.  The  queationer, 
not  in  the  leaat  snrpriaed,  then  naked  who  was 
to  aing  there?   To  which  I  replied,    ''Farinelll." 

Tbia  settled  tbe  bu^lneaa  to  our  mutual  satis- 
faction ;    ao   after   coffee    I  atrayed  to  the  Great 
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Wood,  which,  considering  that  it  almost  touches 
the  town  with  Us  boughs,  is  wonderfuliy  forest- 
tilce.  Not  a  branch  being  ever  permitted  to  be 
lopped,  the  oaks  and  beeches  retain  their  natural 
luxuriance.  In  some  places  their  straight  boles 
rise  sixty  feet  without  a  bough*  in  others,  they 
are  bent  fantastically  over  the  alleys,  which 
turn  and  wind  about  just  as  a  painter  would 
desire.  I  followed  them  with  eagerness  and  cu- 
riosity ;  sometimes  deviating  from  my  path  amongst 
tufts  of  fern  and  herbage. 

In  these  cool  retreats  I  could  not  believe  my- 
self near  canals  and  windmills  ;  the  Dutch  for- 
malities were  all  forgotten  whilst  contemplating 
the  broad  masses  of  foliage  dbove,  and  the  wild 
flowers  and  grasses  below.  Hares  and  rabbits 
scudded  by  me  white  I  sat;  and  the  birds  were 
chirping  their  evening  song.  Their  preservation 
does  credit  to  the  police  of  the  country ,  which 
is  so  exact  and  well  regulated  as  to  sulTer  no 
outrage  within  the  precincts  of  this  extensive 
wood  ,  the  depth  and  thickness  of  which  might 
otherwbe  seem  calculated  to  favour  half  the  sins 
of  a  capital. 

Relying  upon  Ibis  comfortable  security,  I  lin- 
gered unmolested  amongst  the  beeches  till  late 
In  the  evening;  then  taking  the  nearest  path,  I 
saflTered  myself,  though  not  without  regret,  to  be 
conducted  out  of  this  f^esh  sylvan  scene  to  the 
desty,  pompous  parterres  of  the  Greffier  Fagel. 
Every  flower  that  wealth  can  purchase  diffuses 
its  perfume  on  one  side  ;  whilst  every  stench  a 
canal  can  exhale  poi<>ons  the  air  on  the  other. 
These  sluggish  puddles  defy  all  the  power  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  retain  the  freedom  of  stink- 
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surveyed  /rem .  my  imaginary  exaltation ,  anil  in- 
numerable tbe  chimeras  wblch  trotted  in  mv 
brain.  Under  their  capricious  inllaenre  my  fancy 
built  castles  and  capitols  in  the  clouds  with  all 
the  extravaganza  of  Piranesi.  The  magnificence 
and  variety  of  my  atrial  structures  hindered  my 
thinking  the  way  long.  I  was  walking  with  a 
crowd  of  phantoms  upon  their  terraces,  when 
the  carriage  made  a  halt.  Immediately  descend- 
ing the  innumerable  flights  of  steps  which  di- 
vide such  lofty  edifices  from  the  lower  world  ,  I 
entered  the  inn  at  Bonn ,  and  was  shown  into 
an  apartment  which  commands  the  cliief  front  of 
the  Elector's  residence.  .  You  may  guess  how 
contemptible  it  appeared  to  one  Just  returned 
from  palaces  bedecked  with  all  the  pomp  of  vi- 
sionary splendour.  In  other  respects  I  saw  it  at 
a  very  favourable  moment,  for  the  twilight,  shad- 
ing the  whole  facade  ,  concealed  -  its  plastered 
walls  and  painted  columns. 
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July   11. 

Lbt  those  who  delight  in  picturesque  country 
repair  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  follow 
the  road  from  Bonn  to  Coblentz.  In  some  places 
it  is  suspended  like  a  cornice  above  the  waters ; 
in  others,  it  winds  behind  lofty  steeps  and  bro- 
ken acclivities,  shaded  by  woods  and  olothed 
with  an  endless  variety  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Several  green  paths  lead  amongst  this  vegeta- 
tion to  the  summits    of  the  rocks ,    which    often 
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serve  as  tbe  foundation  of  abbeys  and  castles, 
wbose  lofty  roofs  and  spires,  rising  above  the 
cliffs,  impress  passengers  witb  ideas  of  tbeir 
grandeur ,  that  migbt  probably  vanish  upon  a 
nearer  approach.  Not  choosing  to  lose  any  pre- 
judice in  tbeir  favour,  1  kept  a  respectful  distan- 
ce whenever  I  left  my  carriage,  and  walked 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  river. 

Just  before  we  came  to  Andernach,  an  anti- 
quated town  with  strange  niorisco-looking  to- 
wers, I  vpted  a  raft,  at  least  three  hundred  feet 
in  length,  on  which  ten  or  twelve  cottages  were 
erected,  and  a  great  many  people  employed  in 
sawing  wood.  The  women  sat  spinning  at  their 
doors ,  whilst  their  children  played  among  the 
water-lilies  that  bloomed  in  abundance  on  tbe 
edge  of  the  ntream.  A  smoke,  rising  from  one 
of  these  aquatic  hahitations,  partially  obscured 
the  mountains  beyond,  and  added  not  a  little  to 
their  effect. 

Altogether ,  the  scene  was  so  novel  and  amu- 
sing, that  I  sat  half  an  hour  contemplating  it 
from  an  eminence  under  the  shade  of  some  leafy 
walnuts;  and  should  like  extremely  to  build  a 
moveable  village,  people  it  with  my  friends,  and 
so  go  floating  about  from  island  to  island ,  and 
from  one  woody  coast  of  the  Rhine  to  another. 
Would  you  dislike  such  a  party?  I  am  much 
deceived,  or  you  would  be  the  first  to  erplore 
the  shady  promontories  beneath  which  we  should 
be  wafted  along. 

But  i  do  not  think  you  would  find  CliblentK, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  our  night's 
lodging ,  mueh  to  your  taste.  It  is  a  mean, 
dirty  assemblage  of  plastered  houses,  striped  with 
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paint,  and  set  off  with  wooden  gaUerlet ,  in  the 
delectable  taste  of  old  St.  Giles's.  Above,  on  a 
rock ,  stands  the  palace  of  the  Elector ,  which 
seems  to  be  remarkable  for  .  nothing  except  si- 
tuation. I  did  not  bestow  many  looks  on  this 
structure  whilst  ascending  the  mountain,  across 
which  our  road  to  JMayence  conducted  us. 

July  12.  —  Having  attained  the  summit,  we 
discovered  a  vast ,  irregular  range  of  country, 
and  advancing ,  found  ourselves  amongst  downs 
purpled  with  thyme  and  bounded  by  forests,  this 
sort  of  prospect  extending  for  several  leagues, 
I  walked  on  the  turf,  and  inhaled  with  avidity 
the  fresh  gales  that  blew  ovet  its  herbage ,  till 
I  came  to  a  steep  slope  overgrown  with  privet 
and  a  variety  of  luxuriant  shrubs  in  blossom. 
A  cloudleits  sky  and  bright  sunshine  made  me 
rather  loth  to  move  on  ;  but  the  charms  of  the 
landscape,  increasing  every  instant,  drew  me 
forward. 

I  had  not  gone  far ,  before  a  winding  valley 
discovered  itself,  inclosed  by  rocks  and  moun- 
tains clothed  to  their  very  summits  with  the 
thickest  woods.  A  broad  river  ,  flowing  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffis,  reflected  the  impending  vege- 
tation ,  and  looked  so  calm  and  glassy  that  I 
was  determined  tp  be  better  acquainted  with  it. 
For  this  purpose  we  descended  by  a  zigzag  path 
into  the  vale,  and  making  the  best  of  our  way 
on  the  banks  ef  the  Lahn  (for  so  is  the  river 
called),  rame  suddenly  upon  the  town  of  Ems, 
famous  in  mineral  story;  where  finding  very 
good  lodgings ,  we  took  up  our  abode ,  and  led 
an  Indian  life  amongst  the  wUda  and  moantains. 

After  supper  I  walked  on  a  smooth  lawn    by 
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(be  river,  to  observe  tbe  moen  Journeying  throdgh 
a  world  of  silver  cloads  tbat  lay  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  heavens.  It  was  a  mild  genial 
evening;  every  Qoontain  cast  its  broad  shadow 
on  the  surface  of  the  stream;  lights  twinkled 
afar  off  on  the  hills;  they  burnt  in  silence.  All 
were  asleep  ,  except  a  female  figure  in  white, 
with  glow-worms  shining  In  her  hair.  She  kept 
moving  disconsolately  about;  sometimes  I  heard 
hpf  sigh ;  and  if  apparitions  sigh,  this  must  have 
been  an  apparition. 

July  is,  —  The  pure  air  of  the  morning  Invi- 
ted me  abroad  at  an  early  hour.  Hiring  a  skiff, 
I  rowed  about  a  mile  down  the  stream,  and 
landed  on  a  sloping  meadow,  level  with  the  wa- 
ters, and  newly  mown.  Heaps  of  hay  still  lay 
difcpersed  under  the  copses  which  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  this  little  sequestered  paradise.  What 
a  spot  for  a  tent!  I  could  encamp  here  for 
months,  and  never  be  tired.  Not  a  day  would 
pass  by  without  discovering  some  untrodden  pas- 
tare,  some  unsuspected  vale,  where  I  might 
remain  among  woods  and  precipices  lost  and  for- 
gotten. I  would  give  you ,  and  two  or  three 
more ,  the  clue  of  my  labyrinth :  nobody  else 
should  be  conscious  even  of  its  entrance.  Full 
of  such  agreeable  dreams ,  I  rambted  about  the 
meads,  scarcely  aware  which  way  I  was  going; 
sometimes  a  spangled  fly  led  me  astray,  and, 
oftener,  my  own  strange  fancies.  Between  both, 
I  was  perfectly  bewildered,  and  should  never  have 
found  my  •  boat  again ,  had  not  an  old  German 
naturalist ,  who  was  collecting  fossils  on  the 
cliflTs,  directed  me  to  it. 

When  I  got  home  tt  was  growing  late ,  and  I 
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now  began  to  perceive  that  I  iiad  taken  no  re- 
freshnient,  except  the  perfume  of  the  hay  and  a 
few  wood  strawherrietf ;  airy  diet,  you  wiii  oh' 
serve,  for  one  not  yet  received  into  the  realflis 
of  Ginnifltan. 
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Ems,  July  14. 

I  HAVB  just  made  a  discovery ,  that  this  plare 
is  as  fuli  of  icflers  and  water-drinkers  as  their 
Highnesses  of  Orange  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  can 
denire;  for  to  them  accrue  ail  the  profits  of  its 
salubrious  fountains.  I  protest,  I  knew  nothing 
uf  all  this  yesterday,  so  entirely  was  I  taken 
up  with  the  rocks  and  meadows ;  and  conceived 
no  chance  of  meeting  either  card  or  billiard 
players  in  their  solitudes.  '  Both  however  abound 
at  Ems,  unconscious  of  the  bold  scenery  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  totally  insensible  to  its  charms. 
They  had  no  notion ,  not  they ,  of  admiring  bar- 
ren crags  and  precipices ,  where  even  the  Liord 
would  lose  his  way,  as  a  clumsy  lubber  decorat- 
ed with  stars  and  orders  very  ingeniously  ob- 
served to  me ;  nor  could  they  form  the  lea»t 
conception  of  any  pleasure  there  was  in  climb- 
ing like  a  goat  amongst  the  cliffs,  and  then 
diving  into  woods  and  fecesses  where  the  sun 
had  never  penetrated;  where  there  were  neither 
card-tables  prepared  nor  sideboards  .garnished; 
no  Jtunbon  de  Mayence  in  waiting;  no  supply  of 
pipes,  nor  any  of  the  commonest  delightn,  to  be 
met   with  in  the  commonest  taverns. 
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To  all  thlfl  I  acquiesced  with  most  perfect 
snbmissioD  ,  bat  immediatel)'  left  the  orator  to 
entertain  a  circle  of  antiquated  dames  and  wea- 
ther-beaten officers  who  were  gathering  around 
him.  Scarcely  had  I  turned  my  bark  upon  this 
polite  assembly^  when  Monsieur  VAdminUtra- 
teur  des  btUns,  a  fine  pompous  fellow,  who  had 
been  maitre  dhdtel  in  a  great  German  family, 
came  forward  purposely  to  acquaint  me,  I  sup- 
pose, that  their  baths  had  the  honour  of  possess- 
ing Prince  0***,  avec'sa  crande  maidressef  son 
ghamperUm,  '  et  guelgues  tames  donneur :"  mo- 
reoTer,  that  his  Highness  came  hither  to  refresh 
himself  after  his  laborious  employments  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburgh ,  and  expected  (grace 
aux  eauxO  to  return  to  the  domains  his  august 
sovereign  had  lately  bestowed  upon  him ,  per- 
fectly regenerated. 

Wishing  Monsieur  d'O^^^  all  possible  success, 
I  should  have  left  the  company  at  a  greater 
distance,  had  not  a  violent  shower  stopped  my 
career,  and  obliged  me  to  return  to  my  apart- 
ment. The  rain  growing  heavier,  intercepted 
the  prospect  of  the  mountains,  and  spread  such 
a  gloom  over  the  vale  as  sank  my  spirits  fifty 
degrees ;  to  which  a  close  foggy  atmosphere  not 
a  little  contribnteif.  Towards  night  the  clouds 
assumed  a  more  formidable  afipect;  thunder  roll- 
ed along  the  distant  clifl's,  and  torrents  began 
to  run  down  the  steeps.  At  intervals  a  blue 
Hash  of  lightning  discovered  the  agitated  surface 
of  the  stream,  and  two  op  three  scared  women 
ruling  through  the  storm,  and  calling  all  the 
saints  in  Paradise  to  their  assistance. 

Things  were  in   this  state*,    when   the  orator 
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wlio  had  harangued  ao  brilliantly  on  the  folly  of 
ascending  moontains ,  bouncifd  into  the  room  f  and 
regaled  my  ears  wUh  a  woful  narration  of  mur- 
dera  which  had  happened  the  ether  day  on  the 
precise  road  1  was  to  follow  tlie  next   morning. 

"  Sir ,  '*  said  he ,  '^  year  roote  is  ,  to  be  sure, 
very  perilous :  on  tbe  left  you  have  a  chasm, 
down  which ,  should  your  horses  take  the  smallest 
alarm ,  you  are  infallibly  precipitated ;  to  the  right 
hangs  an  impervious  wood ,  and  there ,  sir »  I 
can  fissure  you ,  are  wolves  enough  to  devour  a 
regiment ;  a  little  farther  en  ,  you  cross  a  deso- 
late tract  of  forest  land,  the  roads  so  deep  and 
broken,  that  if  you  go  ten  paces  in  as  many 
minutes  you  may  think  yourself  fortunate.  There 
lurk  the  most  savage  banditti  in  Europe,  lately 
irritated  by  (he  Prince  of.  Orange's  proscription ; 
and  so  desperate,  that  if  they  make  an  attack, 
you  can  expect  no  mercy.  Should  you  venture 
through  this  hazardous  district,  to-morrow ,  yo« 
will.  In  all  probability ,  meet  a  company  of  people 
who  have  just  left  the  town  to  search  for  the 
mangled  bodies  of  their  relations;  but,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  sir,  if  you  value  your  life,  do  not  suffer 
an  idle  curiosity  to  lead  you  over  such  dangerous 
regions,  however  picturesque  their  appearance." 

It  was  almost  nine  o'clock  before  my  kind 
adviser  ceased  inspiring  me  with  terrors;  then, 
finding  myself  at  liberty,  I  retired  to  bed  ,  nut 
under  the  most  agreeable  impressions. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  set  forward ;  and 
proceeding  along  the  edge  of  the  precipices  I  had 
been  forewarned  of,  Jouroeyed  through  the  forest 
which  had  so  recently  been  the  aeene  of  murders 
and  depr«data4)M.   At  length ,  after  winding  sever- 
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al  hoars  amongst  its  dreary  avenues,  we  emerjr- 
ed  into  open  daylight.  A  few  minutes  more 
brought  uii  safe  to  tlie  village  of  Wiesbaden, 
where  we  slept  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Jaly  16.  —  Our  apprehensions  being  entirely 
di.<iperfled,  we  rose  much  refreshed ;  and  passing 
through  Mayence ,  Oppenheim,  and  Wormn  ,  tra- 
velled gaily  over  the  plain  in  which  Manheim 
is  situated.  The  sun  set  before  we  arrived 
there. 

Numbers  of  well-dressed  people  were  amusing 
themselves  with  muAfic  and  fireworks  in  the 
squares  and  open  spaces;  other  group.M  appeared 
cooversiog  in  circles  before  their  doors,  and  en- 
joying the  serenity  of  the  evening.  Almost  every 
window  bloomed  with  carnations;  and  we  could 
hardly  cross  a  street  without  hearing  the  sound 
of  music.  A  scene  of  such  happiness  and  refine- 
ment formed  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
dismantles  we  had  left  beliind.  All  around  was 
security  and  contentment  in  their  most  engaging 
attire. 

Jaly  to.— After  travelling  a  post  or  two,  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  green  moor  ,  of  vast  extent, 
with  insulated  woods  and  villages;  here  and 
there  the  Danube  sweeping  majestically  along, 
and  the  city  of  Ulm  rising  upon  its  banks.  The 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  were 
overspread  with  cloths  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and 
waiting  for  barks,  which  convey  them  down  the 
great  river  in  twelve  days  to  Vienna,  and  thence, 
Uhrongh  Hungary ,  into  the  midst  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

Yoa  never  saw  a  brighter  sky  nor  more  glow- 
ing clouds  than    those    which    gilded    our  hori- 
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zon.  For  ten  miles  we  beheld  no  other  objectv 
than  smooth  unlimited  levels  interspersed  with 
thickets  of  oak,  beyond  which  appeared  a  long 
series  of  mountains.  Such  were  the  very  spots 
for  youthftil  games  and  exercises,  open  spaces 
for  the  race,  and  spreading  shades  to  screen 
the  spectators. 

Father  Lafiteau  tells  os,  there  are  many  such 
vast  and  flowery  savannas  in  the  Interior  of 
America,  to  which  the  roving  tribes  of  Indians 
repair  once  or  twice  in  a  century  to  settle  the 
rights  of  the  chase,  and  lead  their  solemn  dances; 
and  so  deep  an  impression  do  these  assemblies 
leave  on  the  minds  of  the  savages ,  that  the 
highest  ideas  they  entertain  of  future  felicity 
consist  in  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  songs  and 
dances  upon  the  green  boundless  lawns  of  their 
elysium.  In  the  midst  of  these  visionary  plains 
rises  the  abode  of  Ateantsic,  encircled  by  choirs 
of  departed  chieftains  leaping  in  cadence  to  the 
sound  of  spears  as  they  ring  on  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise.  Their  favourite  attendants,  long  sepa- 
rated from  them  while  on  earth ,  are  restored 
again  in  this  ethereal  region,  and  skim  freely 
over  the  vast  level  space;  now,  hailing  one 
group  of  beloved  friends;  and  now,  another. 
Mortals  newly  ushered  by  death  into  this  world 
of  pure  blue  sky  and  boundless  meads,  see  the 
long-lost  objects  of  their  affection  advancing  to 
meet  them ,  whilst  flights  of  familiar  birds ,  the 
purveyors  of  many  an  earthly  chase,  once  more 
attend  their  progress,  and  the  shades  of  their 
faithful  dogs  seem  coursing  each  other  below. 
The  whole  region  is  filled  with  low  murmurs 
and  tinkling  sounds,    which    Increase  in  melody 
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as  Its  new  denfzens  proceed ,  wbo  ,  at  l«'ngtb, 
unable  to  resist  tbe  tlirilling  music,  Bpriug  for- 
ward in  ecstasies  to  join  the  eternal  round. 

A  sbare  of  tbis  celestial  transport  seemed 
communicated  to  me  whilst  my  eyes  wandered 
over  tlie  plains,  whicb  imagination  widened  and 
extended  in  proportion  as  tbe  twilUlit  prevailed, 
and  80  fully  abandoned  was  I  to  tbe  illusion  of 
tbe  moment ,  tbat  I  did  not  for  several  minutes 
perceive  our  arrival  at  Gunzburg;  whence  we 
proceeded  tbe  next  morning  (July  tl!)  to  Augf»* 
burg,  and  rambled  about  tbis  renowned  city  till 
evening.  Tbe  colossal  paintings  on  the  walls  of  ai* 
most  every  considerable  building  gave  it  a  strange 
air ,    which    pleases  upon  the   score  of  novelty. 

Having  passed  a  number  of  streets  decorated 
In  tbis  exotic  manner ,  we  found  ourselves  sud- 
denly before  tbe  public  hail,  by  a  noble  statue 
of  Augustus;  which  way  soever  we  turned,  our 
eyes  met  some  remarkable  edifice,  or  marble  ba- 
sin into  which  several  groups  of  sculptured  ri-> 
ver-gods  pour  a  profusion  of  waters.  These 
stately  fountains  and  bronze  statues,  the  ex- 
traordinary size  and  loftiness  of  the  buildings, 
the  towers  rising  in  perspective ,  and  tbe  Do- 
ric portal  of  tbe  town-houw,  answerf^d  in 
Mime  measure  the  idea  Montfaucon  gives  us  of 
the  scene  of  an  ancient  tragedy.  Whenever  a 
pompous  Flemish  paintei  attempts  a  representa- 
tion of  Troy  or  Babylon ,  and  displays  in  bis 
back-ground  those  street*  of  palaces  described  in 
the  niad,  Augsburg,  or  some  such  city,  *may 
easily  be  traced.  Frequently  a  corner  of  Ant- 
werp discovers  itself;  and  sometimes,  above  a 
Corinthian  poitico ,    rises  a    Oothis    spire:    just 
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sacii  a  jumble  may  be  viewed  from  ttie  statue 
of  Augastosy  under  whicb  I  remained  till  the  con- 
cierge came  ,  who  was  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
townbouse  and  sbow  me  its  magnificent  ball. 

I  wished  for  yon  exceedingly  when  ascending 
a  flight  of  a  hundred  steps;  I  entered  it  through 
a  portal,  supported  by  tall  pillars  and  crowned 
with  a  majestic  pediment.  Upon  advancing,  I 
discovered  five  more  entrances  equally  grand, 
with  golden  figures  of  guardian  genii  leaning 
over  the  entablature;  and  saw,  through  a  range 
of  windows ,  each  above  thirty  feet  high ,  and 
nearly  level  with  the  marble  pavement ,  the 
whole  city,  with  all  its  roofs  and  spires,  beneath 
my  feet.  The  -  pillars  ,  cornices,  and  panels  of 
this  striking  apartment  are  uniformly  tinged  with 
brown  and  gold ;  and  the  ceiling ,  enriched  with 
emblematical  paintings  and  innumerable  cano- 
pies and  pendents  of  carved  work,  casts  a  very 
magisterial  shade.  Upon  the  whole,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  at  a  burgomaster  assuming  a 
formidable  dignity  in  such  a  room. 

I  must  confess  it  had  a  somewhat  similar  ef- 
fect upon  me  ;  and  I  descended  the  flight  of  steps 
with  as  much  pomposity  as  If  on  the  point  of 
giving  audience  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  high  festival,  and  half  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Augsburg  were  gathered  together  in 
the  opening  before  tbeir  hall;  the  greatest 
numbers,  especially  the  women,  still  exhibiting 
the  very  dresses  which  Hollar  engraved.  My 
lofty  gait  Imposed  upon  this  primitive  assembly^ 
which  receded  to  give  me  passage  with  as  macb 
silent  respect  as  if  I  had  really  been  the  wlae 
sovereign  of  IsraeK    When  I  got  home,  an  eze- 
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crable  sourcroutish  supper  was  served  op  to  my 
majesty ;  I  scolded  in  an  unroyal  style,  and  soon 
convinced  myself  I  was  no  longer  Solomon. 


LEVVER  IX. 

July  ««. 

Joy  to  the  Electors  of  Bavaria!  for  preserving 
such  extensive  woods  of  fir  in  their  dominions 
as  shade  over  the  chief  part  of  the  road  A'om 
Augsburg  to  Munich.  Near  the  lastmentloned 
city ,  I  cannot  boast  of  the  scenery  changing  to 
advantage.  Instead  of  flourishing  woods  and 
verdure,  we  beheld  a  parched  dreary  flat,  diver- 
sified by  fields  of  withering  barley,  and  stunted 
avenues  drawn  formally  across  them ;  now  and 
then  a  stagnant  pool,  and  sometimes  a  dunghill, 
by  way  of  regale.  However,  the  wild  rocks  of 
the  Tyrol  terminate  the  view,  and  to  them  ima* 
gination  may  fly,  and  ramble  amidst  springs  and 
lilies  of  her  own  creation.  I  speak  from  autho- 
rity, having  had  the  delight  of  anticipating  an 
evening  In  this  romantic  style. 

Tuesday  next  is  the  grand  fair  at  ATunich, 
with  horseraces  and  Junketings :  a  piece  of  news 
I  was  but  too  soon  acquainted  with;  for  the 
moment  we  entered  the  town,  good-natured  crea- 
tures from  all  quarters  advised  us  to  get  out  of 
if;  since  traders  and  harlequins  had  filled  ever)* 
comer  of  the  place,  and  there  was  not  a  lodging 
to  be  procured.  The  inns,  to  be  sure ,  were  hi- 
ves of  industrious  animals  sorting  their  merchan- 
dise, and  preparing  their   goods   for   sale.     Yet, 
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ill  spite  of  difficulties,  we  got  posseMion  of  a 
QHiet  apartment. 

July  23. — We  were  driven  in  tbe  eTening  to 
Nymphenburg,  tlie  Elector's  country  palace,  (he 
bosquets,  jets-d'eaux,  and  parterrea  of  wiiicb  are 
the  pride  of  tlie  Bavarians.  The  principai  plat- 
form is  all  of  a  glitter  with  gilded  Cupids  and  shi- 
ning serpents  spouting  at  every  pore.  Beds  of 
poppies ,  hollyhocks  ,  scarlet  lychnis,  and  other 
flame-coiottred  flowers,  border  the  vdge  of  the 
walks,  which  extend  till  the  perspective  appears 
to  meet  and  swarm  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  party-coloured  raiment.  The  Queen  of  Gol- 
conda's  gardens  in  a  French  opera  are  scarcely 
more  gaudy  and  artificial.  Unluckily  too,  the 
evening  wan  fine,  and  the  sun  so  powerful  that 
we  were  half  roasted  before  we  could  cross  the 
great  avenue  and  enter  the  thickets,  which  ba* 
rely  conceal  a  very  splendid  hermitage,  where 
we  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevor ,  and  a  party  of 
fashionable  Bavarians. 

Amongst  the  ladies  was  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
I  forget  who,  a  production  of  the  venerable  Has- 
lang,  with  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Baumgar- 
ten ,  who  has  the  honour  of  leading  the  Elector 
in  her  chains.  These  goddesses  stepping  into  a 
ear ,  vulgarly  railed  a  cariole ,  the  mortals  fol- 
lowed and  explored  alley  after  alley  and  pavi- 
lion after  pavilion.  Then,  having  viewed  Pagu- 
denbnrg,  which  is,  as  they  told  me,  all  Chinese; 
and  Marienburg ,  which  is  most  as*«urediy  all 
tinsel;  we  paraded  by  a  variety  of  fonntaina  in 
full  sqairt,  and  though  they  certainly  did  their 
boHt  Cfor  many  were  set  agoing  on  purpose},  I 
cannot  say  I  greatly  admired  them. 
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The  ladies  were  very  gall}*  attired,  and  tbe 
gentlemen,  aa  ^mart  as  swords,  bags,  and  pretty 
dotbes  could  make  them,  looked  exactly  like 
tlie  fine  people  one  sees  represented  on  Dresden 
porcelain.  Thus  we  kept  walking  genteelly 
about  the  orangery ,  till  the  carriage  drew  up 
and  conveyed  us  to  Mr.  Trevor's. 

Immediately  after  supper,  we  drove  once  more 
out  of  town,  to  a  garden  and  tea-room ,    where 
all  degrees  and  Ages    dance  juvialiy  together  till 
morning.     Whilst  one  party  wheel  briskly  away 
In  the    waKz ,    another   aniase    themselves    in    a 
corner  with  cold  meat  and  rhenijth ;  —  that    des- 
patched ,    out  they  whi.sk   amongst   the   dancers, 
with  an  impetuosity  and  liveliness  I  little  expected 
to  have  found  in  Bavaria,    alfter  turning  round  and 
round,  with  a  rapidity  that  is  quite  astounding  to 
an  English  dancer,  the  music  changes  to  a  slower 
movement,  and  then  follows  a  succession  of  zig- 
seag  minuets,  performed  by  old  and  young,  straight 
and    crooked ,    noble   and    plebeian ,   all  at  onee, 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.     Tallow 
candles   snuffing   and   stinking,    dishes   changing 
at  the  risk  of  showering   down   upon   you    their 
aavoury  contents,  heads  scratching,  and  all  sorts 
of  performances  going  forward  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  the  flutes,  oboes  ,  and  bassoons ,  snorting, 
grunting,    and   whining  with  peculiar  emphasis; 
now  fast,  now  slow.  Just  as  Variety  commands, 
'Who  seems  to  rule  the  ceremonial  of  this  motley 
assembly  ,    where    every  distinction  of  rank  and 
privilege  is  totally  forgotten.     Once  a  week,  on 
Sunda)  s    that   is  to  say ,    the    rooms  are   open, 
and    Monday    in   generally   far    advanced   before 
ibey  are  deserted.     If  good    humour    and  coarse 
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merriment  are  all  that  people  desire  ,  here  they 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  perfection. 

July  S4.  —  Custom  condemned  us  to  visit  the 
palace,  which  glares  with  looking-glass ,  gilding, 
and  furbelowed  flounces  of  cut  velvet ,  most 
sumptuously  fringed  and  spangled.  The  chapel, 
though  small ,  is  richer  than  anything  Croesus 
ever  possessed,  let  them  say  what  they  will. 
Not  a  corner  but  shines  with  gold  ,  diamonds, 
and  scraps  of  martyrdom  studded  with  Jewels.  I 
had  the  delight  of  treading  amethysts  and  the 
richest  gems  under  foot,  which,  if  you  recollect, 
Apnlelus  ^  thinKs  such  supreme  felicity.  Alas ! 
I  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  honour ,  and  had 
much  rather  have  trodden  the  turf  of  the  moun- 
tains. Mammon  would  never  have  taken  his 
eyes  off  the  pavement ;  mine  soon  left  the  con* 
templation  of  it  and  fixed  on  St.  Peter's  thumb, 
enshrined  with  a  degree  of  elegance,  and  adorn- 
ed by  some  malapert  enthusiast  with  several 
of  the  most  delicate  antique  cameos  I  ever  be- 
held ;  the  subjects,  Ledas  and  sleeping  Vesuses, 
are  a  little  too  pagan,  one  should  think,  for  an 
apostle's  finger. 

From  this  precious  repository  we  were  con- 
ducted through  the  public  garden  to  a  large  hall, 
where  part  of  the  Elector's  collection  is  piled 
up ,  till  a  gallery  can  be  finished  for  Its  recep- 
tion. It  was  matter  of  great  favour  to  view, 
in  this  state,  the  pieces  that  compose  it,  a  very 
imperfect  one  too,  since  some  of  the  best  were 
under  operation.     But  1  would  not  upon  any  ac- 

*    Apaleiiu  Met;  Lib.  5. 

Veliemeater  ilerum  ao  tsepiiu  beatot  illot  (iiu 
Supar  gemina*  et  monilia  calcnat  \ 
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coiint  have  missed  (be  sight  of  Habens's  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents.  8ach  expressive  horrors 
were  never  }'et  transferred  to  canva^is.  Moloch 
bimseif  might  have  gazed  at  them  with  pleasure. 

After  dinner  we  were  led  round  the  churches; 
and  if  you  are  as  much  tired  with  reading  my 
voluoiinons  descriptions,  as  I  was  with  the  con- 
tinual repetition  of  aitars  and  reliquaries ,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  you !  However,  your  de- 
livery draws  near.  The  post  is  going  out,  and 
to-morrow  we  shall  begin  to  mount  the  cliffs  of 
the  Tyrol ;  but ,  do  not  be  afraid  of  any  long- 
winded  epistles  from  their  summits:  I  shall  be 
too  well  employed  in  ascending  them. 

July  S5.  —  The  noise  of  the  people  thronging 
to  the  fair  did  not  allow  me  to  slumber  very 
long  in  the  morning.  When  I  got  up .  every 
street  was  crowded  with  Jews  and  mountebanks, 
holding  forth  and  driving  their  bargains  in  all 
the  guttural  hoarseness  of  the  Bavarian  dialect. 
Vast  quantities  of  rich  merchandise  glittered  in  the 
shops  as  we  passed  to  the  gates.  Heaps  of  fruit 
and  sweetmeats  set  half  the  grandams  and  in- 
fants in  the  place  cackling  with  felicity. 

Mighty  glad  was  I  to  make  my  escape ;  and 
in  about  an  hour  or  two  ,  we  entered  a  wild 
tract  of  country,  not  unlike  thd  skirts  of  a  prince- 
ly park.  A  little  farther  on  stands  a  cluster 
of  cottages,  where  we  stopped  to  give  our  horses 
some  refreshment,  and  were  postered  with  swarms 
of  flies,  most  probaly.  Journeying  to  Munich  fair, 
there  to  feast  upon  sugared  tarts  and  honeyed 
gingerbread. 

The  next  post  brought  us  over  hill  and  dale, 
grove  and  meadow  ,  to  a  narrow  plain,  watered 
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by  rivulets  and  surroanded  by  cliffis,  under  which 
lies  scattered  the  village  uf  Wolfralhshausen, 
consisting  of  fieveral  reinarkably  large  cottages, 
built  entirely  of  fir,  with  strange  galleries  pro- 
jecting from  them.  Nothing  can  be  neater  ttian 
the  carpentry  of  these, complicated  edifices,  nor 
more  solid  than  their  constraction :  many  of 
them  looked  as  if  they  had  braved  the  torrents 
which  feli  from  the  mountains  a  century  ago; 
and,  if  one  may  Judge  from  the  hoary  appearan- 
ce of  the  inhabitants,  here  are  patriarchs  coe- 
val with  their  mansions.  Orchards  of  cherry- 
trees  cover  the  steeps  above  the  village ,  which 
to  our  certain  ]Liio.wledge  produce  most  admir- 
able fruit. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  their  cooling 
juice,  we  struck  into  a  grove  of  pines,  the  tall- 
est- and  most  fiourishing  we  had  yet  beheld. 
There  seemed  no  end  to  these  forests  ,  except 
where  little  irregnlair  spots  of  herbage,  fed  by 
cattle ,  intervened.  Whenever  we  gained  an 
eminence  it  was  only  to  discover  more  ranges 
of  dark  wood ,  variegated  with  meadows  and 
glittering  streams.  White  clover  and  a  profu- 
sion of  sweet-scented  flowers  clothe  their  banks ; 
above ,  waves  the  mountain-ash  ,  glowing  with 
scarlet  berries:  and  beyond,  rise  hills,  rocks, 
and  mountains,  piled  upon  one  another,  ai)d  frin- 
ged with  fir  to  their  topmost  accIivitieA.  Per- 
haps the  Norwegian  forests  alone  equal  these  in 
grandeur  and  extent.  Those  which  cover  the 
Swiss  highlands  rarely  convey  such  vast  ideas* 
There,  the  woods  climb  only  half  way  up  their 
ascents,  which-  then  are  circumscribed  by  snows : 
here  no  boundaries   are    set    to    their    progress, 
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and  the  mountainst^^^m  base  to  sainmit,  display 
rtcli  unbroken  0asses  ef  vegetation. 

As  we  were ^rveying  tbis  prospect,  a  tbick 
cloud,  fraugbt  ||ift^ibunder,  obseared  the  hori- 
zon, whilst  flasbes^  lighfnlng  startled  our  horses, 
whose  snorts  and  kampfngs  resounded  through 
the  woods.  The  impending  tempests  gave  addi- 
tional gloom  to  the  firs,  and  we  travelled  several 
miles  almost  in  total  darkness.  One  moment 
the  eloods  began  to  fleet,  and  a  faint  gleam  pro- 
mised serener  Intervals,  but  the  next  was  all 
blackness  and  terror ;  presently  a  deluge  of  rain 
poured  down  upon  the  valley,  and  In  a  short 
time  the  torrents  beginning  to  swell,  raged  with 
such  violence  as  to  be  forded  with  difficulty. 
Twilight  drew  on,  just  as  we  had  passed  the 
most  terrible ;  then  ascending  a  mountain,  whose 
pines  and  bircbes  rustled  with  the  storm,  we 
saw  a  little  lake  below.  A  deep  azure  haze 
veiled  its  eastern  shore  ,  and  lowering  vapours 
concealed  the  clifTs  to  the  south;  but  over  its 
western  extremities  bung  a  few  transparent 
clouds;  the  rays  of  a  straggling  sunset  streamed 
on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  tinging  the  brow 
of  a  green  promontory  with  tender  pink. 

I  could  not  help  fixing  myself  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  for  several  minutes,  till  this  appari- 
tion faded  away.  Looking  round,  I  abuddered 
at  a  craggy  mountain ,  clothed  with  forests  and 
almost  perpendicular,  tbat  was  absolutely  to  be 
surmounted  before  we  could  arrive  at  Walchen- 
see. .  No  house,  not  ev«n  a  sbed  appearing,  we 
were  forced  to  ascend  tbe  peak  ,  and  penetrate 
these  awful  groves.  At  length,  after  some  perils 
bat  no  adventure  ,    we  saw  lights  gleam   upon 
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the  shore  of  the  Walchen'  lake,  which  served  to 
direct  us  to  a  cottage,  where  we  passed  the 
night,  and  were  soon  lulled  Co  sleep  by  the  fall 
of  distant  waters. 


LETTER  X. 


July   t6. 


Thb  sun  rose  many  hours  before  me,  and  when 
1  got  up  was  spangling  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
which  spreads  itself  between  steeps  of  wooti, 
crowned  by.  lofty  crags  and  pinnacles.  We  had 
an  oppoEtuuity  of  contemplating  this  bold  assem- 
blage as  we  trareUed  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
where  it  forms  a  .bay  sheltered  by  impending 
forests;  the  water,  tinged  by  their  reflection  with 
a  deep  eernlean,  calm  and  tranquil.  Mountains 
of  pine  and  beech  rising  above,  close  every  out- 
let ;  and ,  no  village  or  spire  peeping  out  of  the 
foliage ,  impress  an  idea  of  more  than  European 
solitude. 

From  the  shore  of  Walchen-see,  our  road  ied 
us  straight  through  arching  groves,  which  the 
axe  seems  never  to  have  violated,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  covered  with  daphnes  of  various 
species,  and  worn  by  the  course  of  torrents  into 
innumerable  craggy  forms.  Beneath,  lay  extend- 
ed a  cbaos  of  shattered  cliflTs,  with  tall  pinen 
springing  from  their  crevices ,  and  rapid  streams 
hurrying  between  their  intermingled  trunks  and 
branches.  As  yet,  no  hut  appeared,  no  mill,  no 
bridge,  no  trace  of  human  existence. 

After  a  few  hoars'  Journey  through    the    wil> 
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deruess,  we  began  to  discover  a  wreath  of 
smoke;  and  presently  tbe  cottage  from  whence 
it  arose,  composed  of  planks ,  and  reared  on  the 
very  brink  of  a  precipice.  Piles  of  cloven  fir 
were  dispersed  before  the  entrance,  on  a  little 
spot  of  verdure  browsed  by  goats}  near  them 
sat  an  aged  man  with  hoary  whiskers,  his  white 
locks  tocked  under  a  fur  cap.  Two  or  three 
bpautifal  children  with  hair  neatly  braided,  played 
aronnd  him;  and  a  young  woman  dressed  In  a 
short  robe  and  Polish-looking  bonnet,  peeped  out 
of  a  wicket  window* 

I  w»a  so    much  struck    with   the    appearance 
of  tbis  sequestered  famfly,  that,  ctos8ing  a  rivulet, 
I  clambered  up  to  their  cottage  and  sought  some 
refreshment.     Immec.iately   there    was  a  conten- 
tion amongst  the  children  ,    who    should   be    (he 
first  to  oblige  me.      A  little  black-eyed  girl  suc- 
ceeded, and  brought  me    an  earthen  jug   full   of 
milk,  with    crumbled    bread ,    and    a    platter    of 
strawberries  Iresh  picked  from  the  bank.      I   re- 
clined in  the    midst    of  my    smiling  hosts ,    and 
spread  my  repast  on  the  turf:   never  rould  I  be 
waited  upon  with   more   hospitable  grace.      The 
only  thing    I  wanted    was   language  to    express 
my   gratitude ;    and  it  was  this  deficiency  which 
made  me  quit  them  so  soon.     The  old  man  seem- 
ed  visibly   concerned  at  my  departure;    and  his 
children    followed   me    a    long    way    down    the 
rocks,  talking  in  a  dialect  which  passes  all  un- 
derstanding,   and  waving  their  hands  to  bid  me 
adieu. 

I  had  hardly  lost  sight  of  them  and  regained 
my  carriage  before  we  entered  a  forest  of  pines, 
to   all  appearance  without  boands ,    of  every  age 
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and  figure;  some^  feathered  to  tbe  ground  with 
floarisliing  branches;  others,  decayed  into  shapes 
like  LapLand  idols.  Even  at  noonday,  I  thought 
we  should  never  have  found  our  way  out. 

At  last,  having  descended  a  long  avenue,  end- 
less perspectives  opening  on  either  side ,  we 
emerged  into  a  valley  bounded  by  hills,  divided 
into  irregular  inclosures,  where  many  herds  were 
grazing.  A  rivulet  flows  along  the  pastures 
beneath;  and  after  winding  through  the  village 
of  Walgau,  loses  itself  in  a  narrow  pass  amongst 
the  cliffs  and  precipices  which  rise  above  the 
cultivated  slopes,  and  frame  in  this  happy  pasto- 
ral region.  Ail  the  plain  was  in  sunshine  ,  the 
sky  blue  ,  the  heights  illuminated  ,  except  one 
rugged  peak  with  spires  of  rock,  shaped  not 
unlike  the  views  I  have  seen  of  Sinai ,  and 
wrapped  like  that  sacred  mount ,  in  clouds  and 
darkness.  At  the  base  of  this  tremendous  mass 
lies  the  hamlet  of  Mittenwald ,  surrounded  by 
thickets  and  banks  of  verdure ,  and  watered  by 
frequent  springs ,  whose  sight  and  murmurs 
were  so  reviving  in  the  midst  of  a  sultry  day, 
that  we  could  not  think  of  leaving  their  vicinity, 
but  remained  at  Mittenwald   the  whole  evening. 

Our  inn  had  long  airy  galleries,  with  pleasant 
balconies  fronting  the  mountain;  in  one  of  these 
we  dined  upon  trout  fresh  from  the  rills ,  and 
cherries  Just  culled  from  (he  orchards  that  cover 
the  slopes  above.  The  clouds  were  dispersing, 
and  the  topmost  peak  half  visible  ,  before  we 
ended  our  repast,  every  moment  discovering  some 
inaccessible  cliff  or  summit ,  shining  through  the 
mists,  and  tinted  by  the  sun  with  pale  golden 
colours.      These  appearances  filled  me  with  such 
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delight  and  with  suc-li  a  train  of  jromantic  asso* 
ciations,  tliat  1  left  tlie  table  and  ran  to  an 
open  field  bo3'ond  the  buts  and  gardens  to  gaze 
io  solitude  and  catrh  the  vision  before  it  dis- 
solved away.  You,  if  any  human  being  is  able, 
may  conceive  true  ideas  of  the  glowing  vapours 
sailing  over  the  pointed  rocks,  and  brightening 
them  in  their  passage  with  amber  light. 

When  all  was  faded  and  lost  in  the, blue  ether, 
I  bad  time  to  look  around  me  and  notice  tbe 
mead  in  which  I  was  standing.  Here ,  clover 
covered  its  surface ;  there,  crops  of  grain ;  fur- 
ther on,  bedx  of  herbs  and  the  sweetest  flowers. 
An  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  rocks,  broken  into 
a  variety  of  glens  and  precipices,  open  a  course 
for  several  rlear  rivulets ,  which  ,  after  gurgling 
amidst  loose  stones  and  fragments ,  fall  down 
the  steeps,  and  are  concealed  and  quieted  in 
the  herbage  of  the  vale. 

A  cottage  or  two  peep  out  of  the  woods  that 
liang  over  the  waterfalls ;  and  on  the  brow  of 
the  hills  above,  appears  a  series  of  eleven  little 
chapels,  uniformly  built.  I  followed  the  narrow 
path  that  leads  to  them,  on  the  edge  of  the  emi- 
nences, and  met  a  troop  of  beautiful  peasants, 
all  of  the  name  of  Anna  (for  it  was  St.  Anna's 
day3,  going  to  pay  their  devotions,  severally, 
at  these  neat  white  fanes.  There  were  faces 
that  Guercino  would  not  have  disdained  copying, 
with  braids  of  hair  the  softeivt  and  most  luza- 
riant  I  ever  beheld.  Some  had  wreathed  It  sim- 
ply with  flowers,  others  with  rolls  of  thin  linen 
Cnianafactured  in  the  neighbourhood),  and  dispo- 
sad  it  with  a  degree  of  elegance  one  should  not 
have  expected  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Tyrol. 
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Being  arrived ,  they  knelt  ail  togetlier  at  (lie 
first  cliapel ,  on  (tie  steps ,  a  minute  or  two, 
whispered  a  short  prayer,  and  then  dispersed  each 
to  her  fane.  Every  little  building  bad  now  its 
fair  M  orshipper ,  and  you  may  well  conceive 
bow  murb  such  figures^  scattered  about  the  lands- 
cape, increa8(*d  its  charms.  Notwithstanding  the 
fervour  of  their  adorations  (for  at  intervals  they 
sighed  and  beat  their  white  bosoms  with  energy), 
several  bewitching  profane  glances  w^re  cast  at 
me  as  I  psssed  by.  Do  nut  be  surprised ,  then, 
if  1  became  a  convert  to  idolatry  in  so  amiable 
a  form,  and  worshipped  Saint  Anna  on  the  score 
of  her  namesakes. 

When  got  beyond  the  last  chapel ,  I  began  to 
hear  the  roar  of  a  cascade  in  a  thick  wuod  of 
beech  and  chestnut  that  clothes  the  steeps  of  a 
wide  fi»8ure  in  the  rock.  My  ear  soon  guided 
me  to  its  entrance,  which  was  marked  by  a 
shed  encompassed  with  mossy  fragments  and  al- 
most concealed  by  bushes  of  rhododendron  in 
full  red  bloom — amongst  these  I  struggled,  till 
reaching  a  goat-track ,  it  conducted  me,  on  the 
brinic  of  the  foaming  waters,  to  the  very  depths 
of  the  cliflT,  whence  issues  a  stream  which,  dash- 
ing impetuously  down  ,  strikex  against  a  ledge 
of  rocks ,  and  sprinkles  the  impending  thicket 
with  dew.  Big  drops  hung  on  every  spray ,  and 
glittered  on  the  leaves  partially  gilt  by  the  rays 
of  the  declining  sun,  whose  mell(»w  hues  soften- 
ed the  rugged  summits  ,  and  dllTused  a  repose, 
a  divine  cairn,  over  this  deep  retirement ,  which 
inclined  me  to  imagine  it  the  extremity  of  the 
earth— the  portal  of  some  other  region  of  existen- 
re,— some  happy  world  beyond  the  dark    groves 
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of  pine,  the  cayes  and  awfol^  mountains  ,  where 
the  river  takes  its  source!  Impressed  with  this 
romantic  idea ,  I  hung  eagerly  oyer  tbe  gulph, 
and  fancied  I  could  distldguifh  a  voice  hobbling 
op  with  the  waters  ;  then  looked  into  the  abyss 
and  strained  my  eyes  to  penetrate  its  gloom — 
hut  all  was  dark  and  unfathomable  as  futurity! 
Awakening  from  my  reverie ,  I  felt  the  damps 
of  the  water  cbill  my  forehead  ;  and  ran  shiver- 
ing out  of  the  vale  to  avoid  them.  A  warmer 
atmosphere,  that  reigned  in  the  meads  I  had 
wandered  across  before,  tempted  me  to  remain  a 
good  while  longer  collecting  dianthi  freaked  with 
beantifuUy  varied  colours,  and  a  species  of  white 
thyme  scented  like  myrrh.  Whilst  I  was  thus( 
employed,  a  confused  murmur  struck  my  ear, 
and,  on  turning  towards  a  cliif ,  backed  by  the 
woods  from  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  proceed, 
forth  issued  a  herd  of  goats ,  hundreds  after  hun- 
dreds, skipping  down  the  steeps  :  then  followed  two 
Rhepherd  boys,  gamboling  together  as  they  drove 
their  creatures  along:  soon  after,  the  dog  made 
his  appearance,  hunting  a  stray  heifer  which 
brought  up  tbe  rear.  I  followed  them  with  my 
eyes  till  lost  in  the  windings  of  the  valley,  and 
beard  the  tinkling  of  their  bells  die  gradually 
away.  Now  the  last  blush  of  crimson  left  the 
summit  of  Sinai ,  inferior  mountains  being  long 
since  cast  in  deep  blue  shade.  The  village  was 
already  hushed  when  I  regained  it,  and  in  a 
few  moments  I  followed  its  example. 

July  «7. — We  pursued  our  Journey  to  Inspruck, 
through  the  wildest  scenes  of  wood  and  moun- 
tain, where  the  rocks  were  now  beginning  to 
assume  a  loftier  and    more  majestic  appearance, 
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and  to  glisten  with  snows.  I  liad  proposed  pas- 
sing a  day  or  two  at  Inspruck ,  visiting  the 
(-asde  of  Embras ,  and  examining  Count  Eysen- 
berg's  cabinet,  enriched  with  the  rarest  produc-. 
tions  of  the  mineral  kingdom ,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  the  moths  and  flies  peculiar  to  the 
Tyrol  ;  but,  upon  my  arrival,  tlie  azure  of  the 
skies  and  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine  inspired 
me  with  an  irresistible  wish  of  hastening  to  Ita- 
ly. 1  was  now  too  near  tlie  object  of  my  jour- 
ney, to  delay  possession  any  longer  than  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  so ,  casting  a  transient  look 
on  Maximilian's  tomb,  and  the  bronze  statues  of 
Tyrolese  Counts,  and  worthies,  solemnly  ranged 
in  the  church  of  the  Franriscaus,  set  off  imme- 
diately. 

We  crossed  a  broad  noble  street,  terminated 
by  a  triumphal  arch,  and  were  driven  along  the 
road  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  waving  with 
fields  of  corn ,  and  variegated  with  wood  and 
vineyards,  encircling  lawns  of  the  finest  verdure, 
scattered  over  wilh  white  houses.  Upon  ascend- 
ing the  mount,  and  beholding  a  vast  range  of 
prospects  of  a  similar  character,  I  almost  repent- 
ed my  impatience ,  and  looked  down  with  regret 
upon  the  cupolas  and  steeples  we  were  leaving 
behind.  But  the  rapid  succession  of  lovely  and 
romantic  scenes  soon  effaced  the  former  from 
my  memory. 

Our  road,  the  smoothest  in  the  world  Qhough 
hewn  in  the  bosom  of  rocks),  by  its  sudden  turns  and 
windings,  gave  us,  every  instant,  opportunities  of 
discovering  new  villages,  and  forests  rising  )[ieyond 
forests;  green  spots  in  the  midst  of  wood,  high 
above  on  the  mountains,  and  cottages  perched  on 
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tbe  edge  of  promantoriefi.  Down,  far  below,  in  the 
cliasm,  amidst  a  confusion  of  pinoA  and  fragments 
of  stone ,  rages  the  torrent  Inn ,  wbirli  fills  the 
country  far  and  wide  witb  a  perpetaal  murmur. 
Sometimes  we  descended  to  its  brink,  and  croj<s- 
ed  over  bigb  bridges  ;  sometimes  mounted  lialf- 
way  up  the  cliffs,  till  its  roar  and  agitation  be** 
came,  tbrongh  distance,  inconsiderable. 

After  a  long  ascent  we  reached  Schdnberg,  * 
a  village  well  worthy  of  its  appellation  :  and 
then,  twilight  drawing  over  us,  began  to  descen<1. 
We  could  now  but  faintly  discover  the  opposite 
monnfalns ,  veined  witb  silver  rills >  when  we 
rame  once  more  to  the  banks  of  the  Inn.  Tbis 
turbulent  stream  accompanied  us  all  the  way  to 
Steinach,  and  broke  by  its  continual  roar  the 
stillness  of  tbe  night,  half  spent,  before  we  re- 
tired to  rest. 


LETTER  XI. 

July  ff8.~ 

I  R08B  early  to  enjoy  tbe  fragrance  of  the  ve- 
getation, bathed  in  a  shower  wljich  had  lately 
fallen ,  and  looking  around  me,  saw  nothing  but 
crags  hanging  over  crags  ,  and  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  stream ,  still  dark  with  the  shade  of  tlte 
mountains.  The  small  opening  in  which  Steinach 
is  situated,  terminates  in  a  gloomy  strait,  scarce 
leaving  room  for  the  road  and  the  torrent,  which 
does  not  understand  being  thwarted ,  and  will 
force  its  way,  let  (he  pines  grow  ever  so  thick, 
or  the  rocks  be  ever  so  formidable. 

Scbonberg,   b«aulifal  BBouBtain. 
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NotwitbRtanding  the  fortoidding  air  of  this  nar- 
row dell ,  Industry  has  contrived  to  enliven  its 
steeps  with  habitations,  to  raise  water  by  means 
of  a  wheel,  and  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
rocks  with  soil.  By  this  means  large  crops  of 
oats  and  flax  are  produced,  and  most  of  the  huts 
have  gardens  filled  with  poppies,  which  seem  to 
thrive  in  this  parched  situation. 

*'Urit  enim  lini  oampum  seges ,  urit  avciue, 
Urunt  Lethao  perfiua  paparera  somno," 

The  farther  we  advanced  in  the  dell,  the  lar- 
ger were  the  plantations  which  discovered  them- 
selves. For  what  specific  purpose*  these  gaudy 
flowers  meet  with  such  encouragement,  I  had 
neither  time  nor  language  to  inquire;  the  moun- 
taineers stuttering  a  gibberish  unintelligible  even 
to  Germans.  Probably  opium  is  extracted  from 
them;  or,  perhaps,  if  you  love  &  coqjecture, 
Morpheus  has  transferred  his  abode  from  the 
Cimmerians  to  a  cavern  somewhere  or  other  in 
the  recesses  of  these  endless  mountains.  Pop- 
pies, you  know,  in  poetic  travels,  always  denote 
the  skirts  of  his  soporifir  reign  ,  and  I  do  not 
remember  a  region  better  calculated  for  undisturb- 
ed repose  than  the  narrow  clefts  and  gullies 
which  run  up  amongst  these  rocks,  lost  in  va- 
pours impervious  to  the  sun,  and  moistened  by 
rills  and  showers,  whose  continual  trickling  in- 
spire a  drowsiness  not  easily  to  be  resisted. 
Add  to  these  circumstances  the  waving  of  the 
pines ,  and  the  hum  of  bees  seeking  their  food 
in  the  crevices,  and  you  will  have  as  sleepy  a 
region  as  that  in  which  Spenser  and  Ariosto 
have  placed  the  nodding  deity. 
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Bot  we  may  as  well  keep  our  eyes  open  for 
the  present,  and  look  at  tbe  beautiful  country 
roond  Brixen,  where  I  arrived  in  tbe  cool  of 
the  evening,  and  breathed  the  fresbness  of  a 
garden  immediately  beneath  my  window.  Tbe 
thrushes,  which  nest  amongst  its  shades,  saluted 
me  the  moment  I  awoke  next  morning. 


I  T  A  Ii  ¥. 


LETTER   I. 

July  ff9. 

Wb  proceeded  over  fertile  moantains  (o  Bol- 
sano.  It  was  here  first  that  I  noticed  the  rocks 
cut  into  terraces,  thick  set  with  melons  and  In- 
dian corn  ;  fig-trees  and  pomegranates  hanging 
over  garden  walls  j  clustered  with  fruit.  In  the 
evening  we  perceived  several  further  indications 
of  approaching  Italy ;  and  after  sun-set  the  Adi- 
ge,  rolling  its  full  tide  between  precipices,  which 
looked  terrific  in  the  dusk.  Myriads  of  fire-flies 
sparkled  amongst  the  shruhs  on  the  bank.  I 
traced  the  course  of  these  exotic  insects  by  their 
blue  light ,  now  rising  to  the  summits  of  the  trees, 
now  sinking  to  the  ground,  and  associating  with 
vulgar  glow-worms.  We  had  opportunities  enough 
to  remark  their  progress  ,  since  we  travelled  all 
night ;  such  being  my  impatience  to  reach  the 
promised  land  ! 

Morning  dawned  just  as  we  saw  Trent  dimly 
before  us.  I  slept  a  few  hours,  then  set  out 
again  C^uiy  30th},  after  the  heats  were  in  some 
measure  abated,  and  leaving  Bergine,  where  the 
peasants  were  feasting  before  their  doors ,  in 
their  holiday  dresses ,  with  red  pinks  stuck  In 
their  ears  Intead  of  rings,    and  their  necks  sar- 
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rounded  witb  coral  of  tbe  same  colour,  we  came 
throngti  a  woody  valley  to  the  banks  of  a  lake, 
filled  with  the  purest  and  most  transparent  wa- 
ter ,  wbich  loses  itself  in  shady  creeks,  amongst 
hills  entirely  covered   witb  shrubs    and   verdure. 

Tbe  shores  present  one  continual  thicket ,  inr 
terspersed  witb  knots  of  larches  and  slender  al- 
monds, starting  from  the  underwood.  A  cornice 
of  rock  runs  round  the  whole,  except  where  tbe 
trees  descend  to  tbe  very  brink  ,  and  dip  their 
bougbs  in  the  water. 

It  waa  aix  o'clock  when  I  caught  the  sight 
of  this  unsaapected  lake ,  and  the  evening  sha- 
dows stretched  nearly  across  it.  Gaining  a  very 
rapid  ascent,  we  looked  down  upon  its  placid 
bosom,  and  saw  several  airy  peaks  rising  above 
tufted  foliage.  I  quitted  the  contemplation  of 
them  with  regret,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  arrived 
at  Borgo  di  Volsugano ;  the  scene  of  the  lake 
still  present  before  the  eye  of  my  fancy. 

July  31st.— My  heart  beat  quick  when  I  saw 
some  hills,  not  very  distant,  which  I  was  told 
l«y  in  the  Venetian  State,  and  I  thought  an  age, 
at  least ,  had  elapsed  before  we  were  passing 
their  base.  The  road  was  never  formed  to  delight 
an  impatient  traveller;  loose  pebbles  and  rolling 
stones  render  it ,  in  the  higbest  degree ,  tedious 
and  Jolting.  I  should  not  have  spared  my  exe- 
crations ,  had  it  not  traversed  a  picturesque  val- 
ley, overgrown  with  juniper,  and  strewed  with 
fragments  of  rock,  precipitated,  long  since ,  from 
the  surrounding  eminences,  bloemini;  with  cy- 
clamens. 

1  clambered  up  several  of  these  crags, 
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* 

Fra  gU  odoriferi  ginepri  ,  * 

to  gather  the  flowers  I  have  Just  mentioned, 
ahd  found  them  deliciously  scented.  Fratill.tr ias, 
and  the  most  gorgeous  flies  ,  many  of  which  1 
here  noticed  for  tbe  first  time,  were  fluttering 
about  and  expanding  their  wings  to  the  sun. 
There  is  na  describing  the  numbers  I  beheld, 
nor  their  gaily  varied  colouring.  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  destroy  their  felicity ;  to 
scatter  their  bright  plumage  and  snatch  them  for 
ever  from  the  realms  of  light  and  flowers.  Had 
I  been  less  compassionate,  I  should  have  gained 
credit  with  that  respectable  corps,  tbe  torturers 
of  butterflies ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  enriched 
their  cabinets  with  some  unknown  captives. 
However,  I  left  them  imbibing  the  dews  of 
heaven,  in  free  possession  of  their  native  rights  : 
and  having  changed  horses  at  Tremolano,  entered 
at  length  my  long-desired  Italy. 

The  pass  is  rocky  and  tremendous,  guarded  by 
the  fortress  of  Covalo ,  in  possession  of  the 
empress  queen ,  and  only  fit ,  one  should  think, 
to  be  inhabited  by  her  eagles.  There  ia  no  at- 
taining this  exalted  hold  but  by  tbe  means  of  a 
cord  let  down  many  fathoms  by  the  soldiers, 
who  live  ia  dens  and  caverns,  which  serve  also 
as  arsenals,  and  magazines  for  powder;  whose 
mysteries  I  declined  prying  into,  their  approafli 
being  a  little  too  aerial  for  my  earthly  frame.  A 
black  vapour,  tinging  their  entrance,  completed  the 
romance  of  the  prospect,  which  I  never  shall  forget. 

For  two  or  three  leagues  there  was  little  va- 
riation in  the  scenery;  cliflb,  nearly  perpendi- 
cular  on    both   sides,    and  the   Brenta  foaming 

*  Ariotio,  Orlud*  Fwiofo*— Canto  f,  tUuua  ft. 
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and  thandering  below.  Beyond,  the  rocks  began 
to  be  mantled  witli  vines  and  gardejus.  Here  and 
there  a  cottage  shaded  with  mulberrieiv,  made  its 
appearance,  and  we  often  discovered,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  ranges  of  white  buildings, 
with  coarta  and  awnings,  beneath  which  numbers 
of  women  and  children  were  employed  In  manu- 
facturing silk.  As  we  advanced ,  the  stream 
gradually  widened ,  and  the  rocKB  receded ;  woods 
were  more  frequent  and  cottages  thicker  strewn. 

About  five  in  the  evening  we  left  the  country 
of  crags  and  precipices,  of  mists  and  cataracts, 
and  were  entering  the  fertile  territory  of  the 
Bassanese.  It  was  now  I  beheld  groves  of  oli- 
ves, and  vines  clustering  the  summits  of  the  tall- 
est elms;  pomegranates  in  every  garden,  and 
vases  of  citron  and  orange  before  almost  every 
door.  The  softness  and  transparency  of  the  air 
soon  told  me  I  was  arrived  in  happier  climates; 
and  I  felt  sensations  of  joy  and  novelty  run 
through  my  veins,  upon  beholding  this  smiling 
land  of  groves  and  verdure  stretched  out  before 
me.  A  few  hazy  vapours,  I  can  hardly  call 
tbem  clouds,  rested  upon  the  extremities  of  the 
landscape;  and,  through  their  medium,  the  sun 
cast  an  oblique  and  dewy  ray.  Peasants  were 
retoming  home ,  singing  as  they  went ,  and  call- 
ing to  eacb  other  over  the  hills;  whilst  the 
women  were  milking  goats  before  the  wickets  of 
the  cottage,  and  preparing  their  country  fare. 

I  left  them  enjoying  it,  and  soon  beheld  the 
ancient  ramparts  and  cypresses  of  Bas.<«ano ;  whose 
classic  appearance  recalled  the  memory  of  former 
times,  and  answered  exactly  the  ideas  I  had 
pictured    to  myself  of  Italian    edifices.     Though 
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encompassed  by  walls  and  turrets ,  neither  soldfertf 
nor  castom-hoase  officers  start  oat  from  their  con- 
cealment, to  question  and  molest  a  weary  travel- 
ler, for  such  is  the  happiness  of  the  Venetian 
State ,  at  least  of  the  terra  firma  provinces,  that 
it  does  not  contain,  I  believe,  above  four  regi- 
ments. Istria ,  Dalmatia ,  and  the  maritime  fron- 
tiers, are  more  formidably  guarded ,  as  the)*  touch, 
you  know,   the   wiskers  of  the  Turkish   empire. 

Pasxing  under  a  Doric  gateway,  we  crossed 
the  chief  part  of  the  town  in  the  way  to  our 
locanda,  pleasantly  situated,  and  commanding  a 
level  green ,  where  people  walk  and  take  ices 
by  moonlight.  On  the  right,  the  Franciscan  church, 
and  convent,  half  hid  in  the  religious  gloom  of 
pine  and  cypress;  to  the  left,  a  perspective  of 
walls  and  towers  rising  from  the  turf,  and  mark- 
ing it ,  When  I  arrived ,  with  long  shadows  ,  f n 
front;  where  the  lawn  terminates,  meadow, 
wood ,  and  garden  run  qaite  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains. 

Twilight  coming  on,  this  beautiful  spot  swarm- 
ed with  company ,  sitting  in  circles  upon  the  grass, 
refreshing  themselves  with  frnit  and  sherbets ,  or 
lounging  upon  the  bank  beneath  the  towers.  They 
looked  so  free  and  happy  that  I  longed  to  be 
acquainted  with  them;  and,  thanks  to  a  warm- 
hearted old  Venetian,  (the  Senator  Querini,)  was 
introduced  to  a  groap  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
Our  conversation  ended  in  a  promise  to  meet  the 
next  evening  at  the  villa  of  La  Contessa  Robert!, 
aboat  a  leagne  from  Bassano ,  and  then  to  return 
together  and  sing  to  the  praise  of  Pachlerotti, 
their  idol,  as  well  as  mine. 

Yon  can  have  no  Idea  what  pleasure  we  mn- 
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tnally  foand  in  being  of  the  same  faitb,  and 
believinfr  in  one  singer;  nor  can  yoH  imagine 
what  effects  that  musical  divinity  produced  at 
Padua,  where  he  performed  a  few  years  ago,  and 
threw  his  audience  into  sucb  raptures,  that  it 
was  some  time  he/ore  they  recovered.  One  in 
particular,  a  lady  of  distinction,  fainted  away 
(lie  instant  she  caught  the  pathetic  accents  of  his 
voice,  and  wa^  near  dying  a  martyr  to  its  me- 
lody. La  Contessa ,  who  sings  in  the  truest  taste, 
gave  me  a  detail  of  the  whole  affair.  "£gU  ha 
fatto  veramente  un  fanatismo  a  Padua,"  washer 
ejrpreasion.  I  assured  her  we  were  not  without 
idolatry  in  England,  upon  bis  account;  but  that 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  articles  of  belief, 
tbere  were  many  abominable  heretics. 


LETTER  n. 

Aagott   1st. 

The  whole  morning  not  a  soul  stirred  who 
could  avoid  it.  Ttuoae  wbo  were  so  active  and 
lively  the  night  before ,  were  now  stretched  lan- 
guidly upon  their  couches.  Being  to  the  full  as 
idly  disposed ,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  some  of  tbis 
dreaming  epistle ;  then  feasted  upon  figs  and  me- 
lons; then  got  under  the  shade  of  the  cypress, 
and  slumbered  till  evening ,  only  waking  to  dine, 
and  take  some  ice. 

The  aun  declining  apace,  I  hastened  to  my 
engagement  at  Mosolente  (for  so  is  the  villa  call- 
ed) ,  placed  on  a  verdant  hill  encircled  by  others 
as  lovely,  and  consisting  of  three  ligbt  pavilions 
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connected  by  porticos:  Just  such  as  we  acfmire 
in  tlie  fairj'^  scenes  of  an  opera.  A  vast  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  the  somniit,  where  Signora 
Robert!  and  her  friends  received  me  with  a  grace 
and  politeness  that  can  never  want  a  place  in 
my  memory.  We  rambled  over  all  the  apart- 
ments of  this  agreeable  edifice ,  characterised  by 
airiness  and  simplicity.  The  pavement  incrusted 
with  a  composition  as  cool  and  poiiahed  as  mar- 
ble ;  the  windows ,  doors ,  and  balconies  adorned 
with  silver  iron  work,  commanding  scenes  of 
meads  and  woodlands  that  extend  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic;  slender  towers  and  cypresses 
rising  above  the  levels;  and  the  hazy  mountains 
beyond  Padaa ,  diversifying  the  expanse ,  form 
altogether  a  landscape  which  the  elegant  ima- 
gination of  HorizontI  never  exceeded. 

I  gazed  on  this  delightful  view  till  it  faded  Iti 
the  dusk;  then  returning  to  Bassano,  repaired  to 
an  illuminated  hall,  and  heard  Signora  Robert! 
sing  the  very  air  which  had  excited  such  trans- 
port at  Padua.  As  soon  as  she  had  ended,  a 
band  of  various  instruments  stationed  in  the  open 
street  began  a  lively  symphony,  which  would 
have  delighted  me  at  any  other  time ;  but  now, 
I  wished  them  a  thousand  leagues  away,  su 
pleadingly  melancholy  an  impression  did  the  air 
I  had  been  listening  to  leave  on  my  mind. 

At  midnight  I  took  leave  of  my  obliging  hosts, 
who  were  just  setting  out  for  Padua.  They  gave 
me  a  thousand  kind  invitations,  and  I  hope  some 
future  day  to  accept  them. 
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Angut  t.  - 
Our  route  to  Venice  lay  winding;  about  tbe 
variegated  plains  I  had  sarreyed  from  Mosolente; 
and  after  dining  at  Treviso  we  came  in  two 
boors  and  a  half  to  Blestre,  between  grand  vil- 
las and  gardens  peopled  with  statues.  Kmbark- 
ing  our  baggage  at  the  last-mentioned  place, 
we  stepped  into  a  gondola,  whose  even  motion 
was  very  agreeable  after  the  Jolts  of  a  chaise. 
MTe  were  soon  out  of  tbe  canal  of  Mestre ,  term- 
inated by  an  isle  which  contains  a  cell  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Virgin,  peeping  out  of  a  thicket,  whence 
spire  up  two  tall  cypresses.  Its  bells  tingled  as 
we  passed  along  and  dropped  some  paolis  into  a 
net  tied  at  the  end  of  a  pole  stretched  out  to  us 
for  that  purpose. 

As  soon  as  we  had  doubled  the  cape  of  this 
diminutive  ij^land,  an  expanse  of  sea  opened  to 
our  view,  the  domes  and  towers  of  Venice  ris- 
ing ftrom  its  bosom.  Now  we  began  to  distin- 
guish Murano,  St.  Michele,  St.  Giorgio  in  Alga, 
and  several  other  islands,  detached  from  the  grand 
cluster ,  which  I  bailed  as  eld  acquaintances ;  in- 
numerable prints  and  drawings  having  long  since 
made  their  shapes  familiar.  Still  gliding  forward, 
we  every  moment  distinguished  some  new  church 
or  palace  in  the  city,  suffused  with  the  rays  of 
tbe  setting  sun ,  and  neflecled  with  all  their  glow 
of  colouring  from  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

The  air  was  calm;  the  sky  cloudless;  a  faint 
wind  just  breathing  upon  the  deep,  lightly  bore 
its  surface  against  the  steps  of  a  chapel  in  the 
island  of  San  Secondo ,  and  waved  the  veil  before 
Its  portal,  as  we  rowed  by  and  coasted  tbe  walls 
of  its  garden  overhung  with  fig-trees  and  surmount- 
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ed  by  spreading  pinesi.  The  convent  discovers  it- 
self througli  their  branches,  built  in  a  st)le  so- 
mewhat mo  risco ,  and  level  with  the  i«ea,  except 
where  the  garden  intervenes. 

We  were  now  drawing  very  near  the  elty, 
and  a  confused  hum  began  to  interrupt  the  eve* 
ning  stillness;  gondolas  were  continually  passing 
and  repassing,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Canal 
Reggio ,  with  all  its  stir  and  bustle ,  lay  before 
us.  Our  gondoliers  turned  with  much  address 
through  a  crowd  of  boats  and  barges  that  block- 
ed up  tho  way  ,  and  rowed  smoothly  by  the  side 
of  a  broad  pavement ,  covered  with  people  in  all 
dresses  and  of  all  nations. 

Jjcaving  the  PalazKo  Pesaro ,  a  noble  structure 
with  two  rows  of  arcades  and  a  superb  rustic, 
behind,  we  were  soun  landed  before  the  Leon 
Bianco,  which  being  situated  in  one  of  the  broad- 
est parts  of  the  grand  canal,  commands  a  roost 
striking  assemblage  of  buildings.  I  have  no 
terms  to  describe  the  variety  of  pillars,  of  pedi- 
ments f  of  mouldings ,  and  cornices  ,  some  Gre- 
cian, others  Saracenic,  that  adorn  these  edlikesy 
of  which  the  pencil  of  Canaletti  conveys  so  per- 
fect an  idea  as  to  render  all  verbal  description 
superfluous.  At  one  end  of  this  grand  scene  of 
perspective  appears  the  Hialto ;  the  sweep  of 
the  canal  conceals  the  otl^er. 

The  rooms  of  our  hotel  are  spi^cious  and  cheer- 
ful; a  lofty  hall,  or  rather  gallery,  painted  with 
grotesque  in  ^  very  good  style,  perfectly  clean, 
floored  with  a  marble  atucct,  divides  the  house, 
and  admits  a  refreshing  current  of  air.  Several 
windows  near  the  ceiling  look  into  this  vast 
apartmoitt  which  serves  in  lieu  of  a  coort,  and 
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ifl  rendered  perfectly  luminous  by  a  glased  ar- 
cade,  tbrown  open  to  catch  the  hreezes.  Through 
it  I  passed  to  a  balcony  which  impends  over  the 
CAnal,  and  is  twined  round  with  plants  forming 
a  green  fe.«<toon  springing  from  two  large  vases 
of  orange  trees  placed  at  each  end.  Here  I 
established  myself  to  enjoy  the  cool,  and  obser* 
ve,  as  well  as  tlie  dusk  would  permit ,  the  va* 
riety  of  figures  sliooting  by  in  their  gondolas. 

As  night  approached,  innumerable  tapers  glim^ 
mered  through  the  awnings  before  the  windows. 
Every  boat  had  its  lantern ,  and  the  gondolas 
moving  rapidly  along  were  followed  by  tracks 
of  light ,  which  gleamed  and  played  upon  the 
waters.  I  was  gasiing  at  these  dancing  fires 
when  the  sounds  of  music  were  wafted  along 
the  canals,  and  as  they  grew  louder  and  louder, 
an  illuminated  barge ,  filled  with  musicians  ,  is« 
sued  from  the  Rialto,  and  stopping  under  one  of 
the  palaces,  began  a  serenade,  which  stilled 
every  clamour  and  suspended  all  conversation 
in  the  galleries  and  porticos ;  till,  rowing  slowly 
away ,  it  wds  hfard  no  more.  The  gondoliers 
cMitchIng  the  air,  Imitated  its  cadences,  and  were 
answered  by  others  at  a  distance,  whose  voices, 
echoed  by  the  arch  of  the  bridge ,  acquired  a 
plaintive  and  interesting  tone.  I  retired  to  rest, 
full  of  the  sound;  and  long  after  I  was  asleep, 
the  melody  seemed  to  vibrate  in  my  ear. 

Aagiut  ft. 

It  was  not  five  o'clock  before  I  was  aroused 
by  a  loud  din  of  voices  and  splashing  of  water 
under  my  balcony.  Looking  oot,  I  beheld  the 
grand  canal  so  entirely  covered  with   fruits   and 
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vegetables ,  on  rafts  and  in  barges ,  that  I  could 
scarcely  distinguish  a  wave.  Loads  of  grapes, 
peaches,  and  ineFons  arrived,  and  disappeared  in 
an  instant,  for  every  vessel' was  in  motion;  and 
the  crowds  of  purchasers  hurrying  from  boat  to 
boat,  formed  a  very  lively  picture.  Amongst 
the  multitudes ,  I  remarked  a  good  many  whose 
dress  and  carriage  announced  something  above 
the  common  rank;  and  upon  inquiry  I  found 
they  were  noble  Venetians,  just  come  from  their 
casinos ,  and  met  to  refresh  themselves  with 
fruit,  before  they  retired  to  sleep  for  the  day. 

Whilst  I  was  observing  them,  the  sun  began 
to  colour  the  balustrades  of  the  palaces,  and  tbe 
pure  exhilarating  air  of  the  morning  drawing  me 
abroad,  I  procured  a  gondola,  laid  in  my  provi- 
sion of  bread  and  grapes,  and  was  rowed  under 
the  Rialto  ,  down  the  grand  canal  to  the  marble 
steps  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  erected  by  the 
Senate  in  performance  of  a  vow  to  the  Holy 
Virgin ,  who  begged  off  a  terrible  pestilence  in 
1630.  The  great  bronze  portal  opened  whilst  I 
was  standing  on  the  steps  which  lead  to  it,  and 
discovered  the  interior  of  the  dome,  where  I  ex- 
patiated in  solitude;  no  mortal  appearing  except 
an  old  priest  who  trimmed  tbe  lamps  and  mut- 
tered a  prayer  before  the  high  altar,  still  wrapt 
in  shadows.  The  sun-beams  began  to  strike 
against  the  windows  of  the  cupola  Just  as  I  left 
the  church  and  was  wafted  across  the  waves  to 
the  spacious  platform  in  front  of  St.  Giorgio 
Maggtore ,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
Palladio. 

When  my  Arsi  transport  was  a  little  subsided, 
and   I  bad  examined  the  graceful  design  of  each 
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particular  ornament,  and  united  the  just  propor- 
tion and  grand  effect  of  the  wttole  in  my  mind, 
I  planted  my  umbrella  on  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
and  viewed  at  my  leisure  the  vast  range  of  palaces, 
of  portieos,  of  towers,  opening  on  every  side  and 
extending  out  of  sight.  The  Doge's  palace  and 
the  tall  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  place  of 
St.  Mark,  form,  together  with  the  arcades  of  the 
public  library,  the  lofty  Campanile  and  the  capo^ 
las  of  the  ducal  church,  one  of  the  most  striking 
groupn  ef  buildings  that  art  can  boast  of.  To 
behold  at  one  glance  these  stately  fabrics,  so  il- 
lustrious in  the  records  of  former  ages ,  before 
which ,  in  the  flourlsliing  times  of  the  republic, 
so  many  valiant  chiefs  and  princes  have  landed, 
loaded  with  oriental  spoils  ,  was  a  spectacle  I 
had  long  and  ardently  desired.  I  thought  of  the 
days  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  when  looking  up 
the  piazssa  of  St.  Mark ,  along  which  he  marched 
in  solemn  procession,  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Alexander  the  Third,  4ind  pay  a  tardy  homage 
to  St.  Peter's  successor.  Here  were  no  longer 
those  splendid  fleets  that  attended  his  progress; 
one  solitary  galeass  was  all  I  beheld,  anchored 
opposite  the  palace  of  the  Doge  and  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  gondolas ,  whose  sable  hues  con- 
trasted strongly  with  its  vermilion  oars  and  shin- 
ing ornaments.  A  party-coloured  multitude 
was  continually  shifting  from  one  side  of  the 
piazza  to  the  other ;  whilst  senators  and  magis- 
trates in  long  black  rebes  were  already,  arriving 
to  liU  their  respective  offices. 

I  contemplated  the  busy  scene  from  my  pea- 
ceful platform,  where  nothing  stirred  but  aged 
devotees  creeping  to  their  devotions;  and,  whilst 
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I  remained  thus  calm  and  tranquil  ,  heard  the 
distant  buzz  of  the  town.  Fortunately  some 
length  of  waves  rolled  between  me  and  its  tu«- 
mults ;  so  that  I  ate  my  grapes ,  and  read  Me- 
tastRsiQ,  undisturbed  by  officiousness  or  curiosity. 
When  (he  sun  became  too  powerful,  I  entefed 
the  nave. 

After  I  bad  admired  the  masterly  structure  of 
the  roof  and  the  lightness  of  its  arches,  my  eyes 
natoraily  directed  themselves  to  the  pavement  of 
white  and  ruddy  marble,  polished,  and  reflecting 
like  a  mirror  the  columns  which  rise  from  It. 
Over  this  I  walked  to  a  door  that  admitted  me 
into  the  principal  quadrangle  of  the  convent, 
surrounded  by  a  cloister  supported  on  Ionic  pillars^ 
beautifully  proportioned.  A  flight  of  stairs  opens 
into  the  court,  adorned  with  balustrades  and 
pedestals ,  sculptured  with  elegance  truly  Grecian. 
This  brought  me  to  the  refectory,  where  the 
chef-d'QBUvre  of  Paul  Veronese ,  representing  the 
marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  was  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself.  I  never  beheld  so  gorgeous 
a  group  of  wedding'garments  before;  there  is 
every  variety  of  fold  and  pi -tit  that  can  posnibiy 
be  imagined.  The  attitudes  and  countenances 
are  more  uniform ,  and  the  guests  appear  a  very 
genteel ,  decent  «ort  of  people ,  well  used  to  the 
mode  of  their  times  and  accustomed  to  miracles. 

Having  examined  this  fictitious  repast,  I  cast 
a  look  on  a  long  range  o/  tables  covered  with 
very  excellent  realities,  which  the  monks  were 
coming  to  devour  with  energy,  if  one  might 
Judge  from  their  appearance.  These  sons  of 
penitence  and  mortification  possess  one  of  the 
most   spacious  islands   of  the   whole  cluster,   a 
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prtneely  babitation,  with  gardens  and  open  por- 
ticos, that  engross  every  breath  of  air;  and, 
what  adds  not  a  little  to  the  charms  of  their 
abode,  is  the  facility  of  making  excursions  from 
it,  -whenever  they  have  a  mind. 

The  repablic,  jealous  of  ecclesiastical  influence, 
connives  at  these  amasing  rambles,  and,  by  en- 
couraging the  liberty  of  monks  and  churchmen, 
prevents  their  appearing  too  sacred  and  import- 
ant in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  have  frequent 
proofs  of  their  being  mere  flesh  and  blood ,  and 
that  of  the  frailest  composition.  Had  the  rest  of 
Italy  been  of  the  same  opinion ,  and  *  profited  as 
much  by  Fra  Paolo's  maxims,  some  of  its  fairest 
fields  would  not,  at  this  moment,  lie  unculti- 
vated ,  and  its  ancient  spirit  might  have  revived. 
However,  I  can  scarcely  think  the  moment  far 
distant ,  when  it  will  assert  Its  -nataral  prero- 
gatives ,  and  look  back  upon  the  tiara ,  with  all 
its  host  of  scaring  phantoms,  as  the  ofl'spring  of 
a  feverish  dreaiii. 

FiAl  of  prophecies  and  bodings,  I  moved  slowly 
out  of  the  cloisters  ;  and ,  gaining  my  gondola, 
arrived ,  I  know  not  how ,  at  the  flights  of  steps 
which  lead  to  the  Rodent  ore,  a  structure  so 
shnple  and  elegant,  that  I  thought  myself  en- 
tering an  antique  temple ,  and  looked  about '  for 
the  statue  of  the  God  of  Delphi ,  or  some  other 
graceful  divinity.  A  huge  crucifix  of  bronze 
soon  brought  me  to  times  present. 

The  charm  being  thus  dissolved,  I  began  to 
perceive  the  shapes  of  rueful  martyrs'  peeping 
out  of  the  niches  around,  and  the  bushy  beards 
of  capuchin  Ariars  wagging  before  the  altars. 
These  good  fathers  had  decorated  the  nave  with 
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orange  and  citron  trees,  placed  between  the 
pilasters  of  the  arcades;  and  on  grand  festivals, 
it  seems ,  tliey  turn  the  wliole  cliurcii  into  a 
bower,  strew  the  pavement  with  leaves^  and 
festoon  the  dome  with  flowers. 

1  left  them  occupied  with  their  plants  and  their 
devotions.  It  was  mid-day ,  and  I  begged  to  be 
rowed  to  some  woody  island ,  where  I  might 
dine  in  shade  and  tranquillity.  My  gondoliers 
shot  off  in  an  instant;  but,  though  they  went  at 
a  very  rapid  rate,  I  wished  to  advance  stiil 
faster,  and  gettins  into  a  bark  with  six  oars, 
swept  along  the  waters ,  soon  left  the  Zecca  and 
San  Marco  behind ;  and ,  launching  into  the  plains 
of  shining  sea ,  saw  turret  after  turret ,  and  isle 
after  isle,  fleeting  before  me.  A  pale  greenish 
light  ran  along  the  shores  of  the  distant  con'inent, 
'Whose  mountains  seemed  to  catch  the  motion  of 
my  boat ,  and  to  fly  with  equal  celerity. 

I  had  not  much  time  to  contemplate  the  beau- 
tiful effects  on  the  waters — the  emerald  and 
purple  hues  which  gleamed  along  their  surface. 
Our  prow  struck ,  foaming ,  against  the  walls  of 
the  Carthusian  garden ,  before  I  recollected  where 
I  was,  or  could  look  •  attentively  around  me. 
Permission  being  obtained ,  I  entered  this  cool 
retirement ,  and  putting  aside  with  my  hands  the 
boughs  of  figs  and  pomegranates,* got  under  an 
ancient  bay-tree  on  the  summit  of  a  little  knoll, 
near  which  several  tall  pines  lift  themselves  up 
to  the  breezes.  I  listened  to  the  conversation 
they  held,  with  a  wind  Just  flown  from  Greece, 
and  charged,  as  Well  as  I  could  understand  this 
airy  language ,  with  many  affectionate  remem- 
brances from  their  relations  on  Mount  Ida. 
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I  reposed  amidst  fragrant  leaves ,  fanned  by  a 
constant  air ,  till  it  pleased  tbe  fadiers  to  send 
me  some  provisions,  witb  a  basket  of  fruit  and 
wine.  Two  of  tbem  would  wait  upon  me,  and 
ask  ten  tliousand  questions  about  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  tbe  American  war.  I  who  was 
deeply  engaged  with  the  winds,  and  a  thousand 
agreeable  associations  excited  by  my  Grecian 
fancies,  wished  ray  interrogators  in  purgatory, 
and  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  Italian  language. 
This  circumstance  extricated  me  from  my  embar- 
rassment, and  procured  me  a  long  interval  of 
repose. 
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Tub  rustling  of  tbe  pines  had  the  same  effect 
as  the  murmurs  of  otber  old  story-tellers,  and  I 
dozed  undisturbed  till  the  people  without,  in  the 
boat,  C^ho  wondered  not  a  little ,  I  dare  say, 
what  was  become  of  me  witliin,}  began  a  sort 
of  cborus  in  parts  ,  full  of  such  plaintive  modu- 
lation, that  I  still  thought  myself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  dream,  and,  half  in  this  world  and 
half  in  tbe  other,  believed,  like  the  heroes  of 
ringal,  that  I  had  caught  the  music  of  the  spirits 
of  the  hUl. 

When  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  these  sounds ,  I  moved  towards  the  shore 
whence  they  proceeded:  a  glassy  sea  lay  before 
me;  no  gale  ruffled  the  expanse;  every  breath 
had  subsided ,  and  I  beheld  the  sun  go  down  in 
all  its  aacred  calm.     You  have  experienced  the 
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•ensat'iMis  this  moment  inspires;  rmngrne  wftaf 
tbey  must  have  been  in  socli  a  scene ,  and  ac« 
companied  with  a  melody  so  simple  and  patlie- 
tic.  I  stepped  into  my  l^oat,  and  now  instead 
of  encouraging  the  speed  of  tbe  gondoliers^  begged 
them  to  abate  their  ardour,  and  row  me  lazily 
home.  They  complied ,  and  we  were  near  an 
hour  reaching  the  platform  in  front  of  the  ducai 
palace ,  thronged  as  usual  with  a  variety  of 
nations.  I  mixed  a  moment  with  the  crowd; 
then  directed  my  steps  to  the  great  mosque,  I 
ought  to  say  the  church  of  St.  Mark ;  but  really 
its  cupolas,  slender  pinnacles ,  and  semrcirrular 
arches ,  have  so  oriental  an  appearance ,  as  t» 
excuse  this  appellation.  I  toolced  a  moment  at 
the  four  stately  coursers  of  bronze  and  gold  that 
adorn  the  chief  portal,  and  then  took  in,  at  one 
glance,  the  whole  extent  of  the  piazza,  with  it9 
towers  and  standards.  A  more  noble  assemblage 
was  never  exhibited  by  architecture.  I  envied 
tiFO  good  fortune  of  Petrarch ,  who  describes ,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  a  tournament  held  in  this 
princely  opening. 

Many  are  the  festivals  which  have  been  here 
celebrated.  When  Henry  the  Third  left  Poland 
to  mount  the  throne  of  France,  he  passed  through 
Venice,  and  found  the  Senate  waiting  to  receive 
him  in  (heir  famous  square ,  which  by  means  of 
an  awning  stretched  from  the  balustrades  of  op- 
poftite  palaces ,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  vast 
saloon,  sparkling  with  artiflcial  stars,  and  spread 
with  the  richest  carpets  of  the  East.  What  a 
magnificent  ideal  The  ancient  Romans,  in  the 
zenith  of  power  and  luxury ,  never  conceived  a 
greater.    It  is  to  them,  however,  the  Venetians 
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are  indebted  fur  the  hint ,  since  we  read  of  the 
Goliseo  and  Pompey's  theatre  being  sometimes 
covered  with  transparent  canvass,  to  defend  the 
spectators  from  the  heat  or  sudden  rain ,  and  to 
tint  the  scene  with  soft  agreeable  colours. 

Having  enjoyed  the  general  perspective  of  the 
piazza ,  I  began  to  enter  into  particulars  ,  and 
examine  the  bronze  pedestals  of  the  three  stan- 
dards before  the  great  church,  designed  by  Sanso- 
vino  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  antique,  and  covered 
with  relievos ,  at  once  bold  and  elegant.  It  is 
also  to  this  celebrated  architect  we  are  indebted 
for  the  stately  facade  of  the  Procuratie  nuovt) 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  square,  and  presents 
an  uninterrapfed  series  of  arcades  and  marble 
columns  exquisitely  wrought.  Opposite  this  magn- 
ificent range  appears  another  line  of  palaces, 
whose  architecture,  though  far  removed  from 
the  Grecian  elegance  of  Sansovino,  impresses 
veneration,  and  completes  the  pomp  of  the  view. 

There  is  something  strange  and  singular  in  the 
Tower  or  Campanile,  which  rises  distinct  from 
(be  smooth  pavement  of  the  square ,  a  little  to 
the  left  as  you  stand  before  the  chief  entrance 
of  8t,  Mark's.  The  design  is  barbarous,  and  ter- 
minates in  uncouth  and  heavy  pyramids;  yet  in 
spite  of  these  defects  it  struck  me  with  awe.  A 
toeautiful  building  called  the  Loggetta,  and  which 
serves  as  a  guard-house  daring  the  convocation 
of  the  Grand  Counril ,  decorates  its  base.  No- 
tAuig  can  be  more  enriched,  more  finished  than 
tliis  structure ;  which,  though  far  from  diminuti- 
ve,  is  in  a  manner  lost  at  the  foot  of  the  Cam- 
panile. Tiris  enormous  fabric  seems  to  promise 
a  long  duration,  and  will  probably  exhibit  Saint 
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Mark  and  liis  Lion  to  the  latest  posterity.  Both 
appear  in  great  state  towards  its  summit ,  and 
have  nothing  saperior,  but  an  archangel  perched 
on  the  topmost  pinnacle ,  and  pointing  to  the 
skies.  The  dusk  prevented  my  remarking  the 
various  sculptures  with  which  the  Loggetta  is 
crowded. 

Crossing  the  ample  space  between  this  grace- 
ful edifice  and  the  dural  palace,  I  passed  through 
a'  labyrinth  of  pillars  and  entered  the  principal 
court,  of  which  nothing  but  the  great  outline  was 
visible  at  so  late  an  hour.  Two  reservoirs  of 
bronse  richly  sculptured  diversify  the  area.  In 
front  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps  presents  it- 
self, by  which  the  senators  ascend  through  vast 
and  solemn  corridors,  wliich  lead  to  the  interior' 
of  the  edifice.  The  colossal  statues  of  Mars  and 
Neptune  guard  the  entrance,  and  have  given  the 
appellation  of  scala  dei  giganti  to  the  steps  be- 
low, which  I  mounted  not  without  respect  \  and, 
leaning  against  the  balustrades,  formed  like  the 
rest  of  the  building  .of  the  rarest  marbles,  con- 
templated the  tutelary  divinities. 

My  admiration  was  shortly  interrupted  by  one 
of  the  sbirri ,  or  officers  of  police  ,  \i  ho  take 
their  stands  after  sunset  before  the  avenues  of 
the  palace ,  and  who  tolJ  me  the  gates  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  closed.  So ,  hurrying 
down  the  steps,  I  left  a  million  of  delicate  sculp- 
tures unexplored ;  for  every  pilaster,  every  frieze, 
every  entablature ,  is  incrusted  with  porphyry, 
Verde  antique,  or  some  other  precious  marble, 
carved  into  as  many  grotesque  wreaths  of  foliage 
as  we  admire  in  the  loggie  of  Itaphael.  The 
various  portals,  the  strange  projections ;  in  short. 
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the  striking  irregularity  of  tbese  stately  piles, 
delighted  me  bej  ond  idea ;  and  I  was  sorry  to 
be  forced  to  abandon  them  so  soon  ,  especially 
as  the  twilight,  which  bats  and  owls  love  not 
better  than  1  do,  enlarged  every  portico,  length- 
ened every  colonnade,  and  increased  the  dimen- 
sions ef  the  whole ,  just  as  imagination  desired. 
This  faculty  would  have  had  full  scope  bad  I 
but  remained  an  hour  longer.  The  moon  would 
then  have  gleamed  upon  the  gigantic  forms  of 
Mars  and  Neptune ,  and  discovered  the  statues 
of  ancient  heroes  emerging  from  the  gloom  of 
their  niches. 

Such  an  interesting  combination  of  objects, 
such  regal  scenery,  with  the  reflection  that  many 
of  their  ornaments  once  contributed  to  the  deco- 
ration of  Athens,  transported  me  beyond  myself 
The  sbirri  thought  me-  distracted.  True  enough, 
I  was  stalking  proudly  about  like  an  actor  in 
an  ancient  Grecian  traged}  ,  lifting  up  his  hands 
to  the  consecrated  fanes  and  images  around,  ex- 
pecting the  reply  of  his  attendant  chorus,  and 
declaiming  the  first    verses   of  CEdipus  Tyrannus. 

This  fit  of  enthusiasm  was  hardly  subsided, 
when  I  passed  the  gates  of  the  palace  into  the 
groat  square,  which  received  a  faint  gleam  from 
its  casinos  and  palaces ,  just  beginning  to  be 
lighted  up,  and  to  become  the  resort  of  pleasure 
and  dissipation.  Numbers  were  walking  In  par- 
ties upon  the  pavement ;  some  sought  the  con- 
venient gloom  of  the  porticoes  with  their  favour- 
ites; others  were  earnestly  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, and  filled  the  gay  illuminated  apartments, 
where  they  resorted  to  drink  coffee  and  sorbet, 
with    laughter    and    merriment.      A    thoughtless 
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giddy  tran<»port  prevailed ;  for,  at  this  hour,  any- 
thing like  restraint  seems  perfebtly  out  of  the 
question ;  and  however  solemn  a  magistrate  or 
senator  may  appear  iu  the  day,  at  night  he  lays 
up  wig  and  robe  and  gravity  to  sleep  together, 
runs  intriguing  ahout  in  his  gondola ,  takes  the 
reigning  sultana  under  his  arm ,  and  so  rambles 
hair  over  the  town,  which  grows  gayer  and  gayer 
as  the  day  declines. 

Many  of  the  noble  Venetians  have  a  little 
suite  of  apartments  in  some  out-of-the-way  coi- 
ner, near  the  grand  piazza,  of  which  their  fami- 
lies are  totally  ignorant.  To  these  they  skulk 
in  the  dusk,  and  revel  undisturbed  with  the  com- 
panions of  their  pleasures.  Jealousy  itself  can- 
not discover  the  alleys ,  the  winding  passages, 
the  unsuspected  doors ,  by  which  these  retreats 
are  accessible.  Many  an  unhappy  lover,  whose 
mistress  disappears  on  a  sudden  with  some  for- 
tunate rival  ,  has  searched  for  her  haunts  in 
vain.  The  gondoliers  themselves,  though  the 
prime  managers  of  intrigue,  are  often  unacquaint- 
ed with  these  interior  cabinets.  When  a  gal- 
lant has  a  mind  to  pursue  his  adventures  with 
mystery,  he  rows  to  the  piazza,  orders  his  bark 
to  wait ,  meets  his  goddess  in  the  crowd ,  and 
vanishes  from  all  beliolders.  Surely,  Venice  is 
the  city  in  tlie  universe  best  cakulated  for  giv- 
ing scope  to  the  observations  of  a  devil  upon 
two  sticks.  What  a  variety  of  lurking-places 
M'onld  one  stroke  of  his  crutch  uncover ! 

Whilst  the  higher  ranks  were  solacing  them- 
selves In  their  casinos,  the  rabble  were  gathered 
in  knots  round  the  strollers  and  mountebanks, 
singing  and  scaraiuouching    in    the   middle  of  the 
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iqini»re.  I  observed  a  groat  nnmber  of  OrientaU 
amongst  the  cniwd,  and  heard  Turkish  and  Ara- 
bic muttering  in  every  corner.  Here  the  Sclavo- 
nian  dialect  predominated;  tliere  some  Grecian 
Jargon,  almost  unintelligible.  Had  Saint  Markka 
charch  been  the  wondrous  tower,  and  its  piasza 
the  chief  sqaare ,  of  tbe  city  of  Babylon ,  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  greater  confusion  of 
langnagea. 

The  novelty  4)f  the  scene  afforded  me  no  small 
share  of  amusement,  and  I  wandered  about  from 
group  to  group,  and  from  one  strange  exotic  te 
another,  aslting  and  being  asked  innumerable 
ridiculous  questions ,  and  settling  the  polities  of 
London  and  Constantinople,  almost  in  the  same 
breath.  This  instant  I  found  myself  in  a  circle 
of  grave  Armenian  priest  and  Jewellers;  the 
next  amongst  Greeks  and  Dalmatians,  who  ac- 
costed me  with  the  smoothest  compliments,  and 
H^ave  proof  that  (heir  reputation  for  pliability 
and  address  was  not  ill-founded. 

I  was  entering  into  a  grand  harum-scarum 
discourse  with  some  Russian  counts  or  princes, 
or  whatever  you  please,  Just  landed  with  dwarfs, 
and  footmen ,  and  governors ,  and  staring  like 
me,  about  them,  when  Madame  de  Rosenberg  ar- 
rived, to  whom  t  had  the  happiness  of  being 
recommended.  She  presented  me  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Venetian  families  at 
their  great  casino,  whirh  looks  into  the  piazza, 
and  consists  of  five  or  six  rooms ,  fitted  up  in '  a 
^ay  flimsy  taste,  neither  rich  nor  elegant,  where 
were  a  great  many  lights,  ami  a  great  many 
ladies  negligently  dressed,  their  hair  falling  very 
freely  about  them  .    and  innumerable   adventures 
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written  in  tbeir  eyes.  Tbe  gentlemen  u-ere  loll- 
ing open  tbe  sofas  or  lounging  about  tbe  apart- 
ments. 

The  wbole  assembly  seemed  upon  tbe  verge 
of  gaping,  tin  eoffee  was  carried  round.  Tbis 
magic  beverage  diffused  a  temporary  animation  ; 
and,  for  a  moment  or  two ,  conversation  moved 
on  witb  a  degree  of  pleasing  extravagance ;  but 
tbe  flasb  was  soon  dissipated,  and  notbing  re- 
mained save  cards  and  stupidity.  ^ 

In  the  intervals  of  shuffling  and  dealing,  some 
talked  over  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  grand  council  witb 
less  reserve  than  I  expected ;  and  two  or  three 
of  them  asked  some  feeble  questions  about  the 
late  tumults  in  London.  It  was  one  o'clock 
before  all  the  company  were  assembled ,  and  I 
left  them  at  three ,  still  dreaming  over  their 
cofl'ee  and  cardtables.  Trieze  is  tbeir  favourite 
game:  tf no,  due,  ire,  quatro ,  cinque,  fante, 
eavaUo  re,  are  eternally  repeated;  the  apart- 
ments echoed  no  other  sound. 

I  wonder  a  lively  people  can  endure  such 
monotony,  for  I  have  been  told  the  Venetians 
are  remarkably  spirited ;  and  so  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  amusement  as  hardly  to  allow  them- 
selves any  sleep.  Some,  for  instance,  after  de- 
claiming in  the  Senate,  walking  an  hour  in  the 
square  y  and  fidgeting  about  from  one  casino  to 
another  till  morning  dawns,  will  get  into  a  gon- 
dola, row  across  the  Lagunes,  take  the  post  to 
Mestre  or  Fusina ,  and  Jumble  over  craggy  pa- 
vements to  Treviso,  breakfast  in  baste,  and  rattle 
back  again  as  if  the  Devil  were  charioteer:  by 
eleven  tbe  party  is  restored  to  Venice ,  resumea 
robe  and  periwig,  and  goes  to  council. 
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Tills  may  be  very  trae,  and  yet  I  will  never 
cite  tiie  Venetians  slh  examples  of  vivacity. 
Tbeir  nerves,  unstrung  by  early  debaucheries, 
allow  no  natural  flow  of  lively  spirits',  and  at 
best  but  a  few  moments  of  a  false  and  feverisb 
activity.  The  approaches  of  sleep,  forced  back 
by  an  immoderate  use  of  coflTee ,  render  them 
weak  and  listless,  and  the  facility  of  being  waft- 
ed from  place  to  place  in  a  gondola ,  adds  not 
a  little  to  their  indolence.  In  short,  I  can  scar- 
cely regard  their  Eastern  neighbours  in  a  more 
lazy  light ;  who,  thanks  to  their  opium  and  their 
harems ;    pass  their  lives  in  one  perpetual  doze. 


LETTER  IT. 


Attgast  4th. 


The  heats  were  so  excessive  in  the  night, 
that  I  thought  myself  several  times  on  the  point 
of  suffocation,  tossed  about  like  a  wounded  fish, 
and  dreamt  of  the  Devil  and  Senegal.  Towards 
sunrise,  a  faint  breeze  restored  me  to  life  and 
reason.  I  slumbered  till  late  in  the  day ,  and 
the  moment  I  was  fairly  awake,  ordered  my 
gondolier  to  row  out  to  the  main  ocean,  that  I 
might  plunge  into  the  waves  ,  and  hear  and  see 
nothing  but  waters  around  me. 

We  shot  off,  wound  amongst  a  number  of 
sheds,  shops,  churches,  casinos,  and  palaces, 
growing  immediately  out  of  the  canals,  without 
any  apparent  foundation.  No  quay ,  no  terrace, 
not  even  a  slab  is  to  be  seen  before  the  doors; 
one  step  brings  yon  from  the  ball  into  the  bark, 
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and  the  vestibules  of  the  AtateiiAst  structures  lie 
open  to  the  waters,  and  bat  just  above  their 
level.  1  observed  several',  as  I  glided  along, 
supported  by  rows  of  well-proportioned  columns, 
adorned  with  terms  and  vases ,  beyond  which 
the  eye  generally  discovers  a  grand  court,  and 
sometimes  a  garden. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  we  had  left  the  thickest 
cluster  of  isles  behind ,  and,  coasting  the  Place 
of  St.  Mark  opposite  to  San  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
whose  elegant  frontispiece  was  distinctly  reflected 
by  the  calm  waters ,  launched  into  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  sea ,  from  which  rise  the  Carthusian 
and  two  or  three  other  woody  islands.  I  hailed 
the  spot  where  I  had  pastsed  such  a  happy  vision- 
ary evening,    and  nodded  to  my  friends  the  pines. 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  me  to  a  dreary, 
sun-burnt  shore,  stalked  over  by  a  few  Sclavo- 
nian  soldiers  ,  who  inhabit  a  castle  hard  by,  go 
regularly  to  an  ugly  unfinished  church,  and  from 
thence,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  paradise ;  as  the  air 
of  their  barracks  is  abominable ,  and  kills  them 
like  blasted  sheep. 

Forlorn  as  this  island  appeared  to  me,  I  was 
told  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Doge's  pageantry 
at  the  feast  of  the  Ascension ;  and  the  very 
spot  to  which  be  sails  in  the  Bucentaur,  pre- 
viously to  wedding  the  sea.  You  have  heard 
enough,  and  if  ever  you  looked  into  a  show- 
box  ,  seen  full  sufficient  of  this  gaudy  spectacle, 
without  my  enlarging  upon  the  topic.  I  shall 
only  say,  that  I  was  obliged  to  pursue,  partly, 
the  same  road  as  the  nuptial  procession,  in  order 
to  reach  the  beach ,  and  was  broiled  and  dazzled 
accordingly. 
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At  last,  after  traversing  some  desert  blllocks, 
all  of  a  hop  with  toads  and  locusts  (amongst; 
which  English  tiereties  liave  the  honour  of  being 
interred) ,  I  passed  under  an  arch ,  and  suddenly 
the  boundless  plains  of  ocean  opened  to  my  view. 
I  ran  to  (be  smeotb  snnds,  extending  on  both 
sides  out  of  sight,  and  dasbed  into  tbe  waves, 
wbieh  were  coursing  one  another  with  a  gentle 
motion,  and  breaking  lightly  on  the  shores.  The 
tide  rolled  over  me  as  I  lay  floating  about ,  baoyed 
up  by  (he  water,  and  carried  me  wlieresoever  it 
listed.  It  might  have  borne  me  far  out  Into  the 
main  befure  I  had  been  aware ,  so  totally  was  I 
abandoned  to  the  illusion  of  the  moment.  My 
ears  were  filled  with  murmuring  undecided  sounds; 
my  limbs,  stretched  languidly  on  the  surge,  rose 
or  sunk  just  as  it  swelled  or  subsided.  In  this 
passive  state  I  remained ,  till  tbe  sun  cast  a  less 
intolerable  light,  and  the  fishing  vessels,  lying 
out  in  the  bay  at  a  great  distance,  spread  their 
sails  and  were  coming  home. 

Hastening  back  over  the  desert  of  locusts,  I 
threw  myself  into  (he  gondola;  and,  no  wind 
or  wave  opposing,  was  soon  wafted  across  to 
those  venerable  columns,  so  conspicuous  in  tbe 
Place  of  St.  Mark  Directing  my  course  imme- 
diately to  the  ducal  palace,  I  entered  the  grand 
eourt,  ascending  the  giants'  stairs,  and  examin- 
ed at  my  leisure  its  bas-reliefs.  Then,  taking 
the  first  guide  that  presented  himself,  I  was 
shown  along  several  cloisters  and  corridors,  sus- 
tained by  innumerable  pillars,  into  the  state 
apartments,  which  Tintoret  and  Paolo  Veronese 
have  covered  with  the  triumphs  of  their  country. 

A  swarm    of  lawyers  fiUed  the  Saia  del  Mag> 
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gior  Consiglio,  and  one  of  tbe  first  advocates  in 
the .  republic  wi|s  pleading  with  all  his  might, 
before  a  solemn  row  of  senators.  The  e}*e8  and 
ears  of  the  assembly  seemed  equally  affected. 
Clouds  of  powder,  and  volleys  of  execrations 
issuing  every  instant  from  the  Ndisputants ,  I  got 
out  of  their  way ;  and  was  led  from  hall  to  hall, 
and  from  picture  to  picture,  with  exemplary 
resignation.  To  be  sure,  I  was  heartily  tired, 
but  behaved  with  decency,  having  never  once 
expressed  how  much  I  wished  the  chefs- d'cBuvre 
I  had  been  contemplating,  less  smoky  and  nU' 
merous. 

At  last,  I  reached  once  more  the  colonnades 
at  the  entrance ,  and  caught  the  sea-breeze  in 
the  open  porticoes  which  front  San  Giorgio  Mag- 
giore.  Tbe  walls  are  covered  in  most  places 
with  grim  visages  sculptured  in  marble,  whose 
mouths  gape  for  accusation,  and  swallow  every 
lie  that  malice  and  revenge  can  dictate.  I  wish- 
ed fof  a  few  ears  of  the  same  kind,  dispersed 
about  the  Doge's  residence,  to  which  one  might 
apply  one's  own ,  and  catch  some  account  of  tlie 
mysteries  within;  some  little  dialogue  between 
the  three  Inquisitors,  or  debate  in  the  Council 
of  Ten. 

This  is  the  tribunal  which  holds  the  wealthy 
nobility  in  continual  awe;  before  which  they 
appear  with  trembling  and  terror:  and  whose 
summons  tbey  dare  not  disobey.  Sometimes,  by 
way  of  clemency,  it  condemns  its  victims  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  in  close,  stifling  cells, 
between  the  leads  and  beams  of  the  palace;  or, 
unwilling  to  spill  the  blood  of  a  fellow-citizen, 
generously  sinks  them  into  dungeons ,  deep  under 
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tbe  canals  wbicb  wasb  its  foandations ;  so  tbat, 
above    and    below ,    its    majesty  is  contaminated 
by  tbe  abodes  of  punishment*     Wbat   ofber    so- 
vereign could  endure  tbe  idea  of  baving  bis  im- 
mediate residence  polluted  witb  tears?    or  revel 
in  bis  halls ,    conscious  that  liiany  of  bis  species 
were    consuming    tbeir    bours    in    lamentations 
above  bis  bead,    and   tbat  but  a  few  beams  se- 
parated   bim   from    tbe   scene  of  tbeIr  tortures  I 
However  gaily  disposed,     could   one   dance  with 
pleasure  on  a  pavement ,  beneath  which  lie  damp 
and   gloomy   caverns,    wbose   inhabitants  waste 
away    by   painful    degrees,    and  feel  themselves 
whole  years  a-dying?  Impressed  by  these  terrible 
ideas,    I   could    not   regard    tbe   palace  without 
borror ,   and   wished   for  the  strength  of  a  thou- 
sand antediluvians,  to  level  it  with  tbe  sea,  lay 
open    the    secret    recesses   of  punishment,    and 
admit    free   gales  and    sunshine   into  every  den. 
Wben  I  bad   thus    vented    my    indignation,    i 
repaired  to  the  statue  of  Neptune ,  whom  twenty 
ages    ago  I  should    have    invoked    to  second  my 
enterprise.    Once    upon    a    time   no    deity  had  a 
freer  band  at  razing  cities.     His   execution   was 
renowned  throughout  all  antiquity ,  and  the  prou- 
dest monarchs  deprecated  the  wrath  of  KPEIi2N 
ENOZIX012N.     But,    like  the  other  mighty 
ones  of  ancient  days ,    bis   reign   is  past  and  his 
trident    disregarded.     Formerly    any    wild    spirit 
found  favour   in    the  eyes  of  fortune,    and    was 
led  along  the  career  of  glory  to  tbe  deliverance 
of  captives  and  the  extirpation  of  monsters ;  but, 
in  our  degenerate  times,   this  easy  road  to  fame 
ia  no  longer  open,    and   the    means  of  producing 
such  signal  events  are  perplexed  and  difficult. 
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Abandoning  therefore  the  sad  tenants  of  the 
Pioinbi  to  their  fate,  I  left  the  courts,  and 
stepping  into  my  baric,  was  rowed  down  a  ta* 
nal  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  pa- 
lace. Beneath  these  fatal  waters  the  dungeons 
I  have  also  been  speaking  of  are  situated.  There 
the  wretches  lie  marking  the  sound  of  the  oars, 
and  counting  the  free  passage  of  every  gondola. 
Above  J  a  marble  bridge ,  of  bold  majestic  archi- 
tectare,  joins  the  highest  part  of  the  prisons  to 
the  secret  galleries  of  the  palace;  from  whence 
criminals  are  conducted  over  the  arrh  to  a  cruel 
and  mysterious  death.  I  shuddered  whilst  pass- 
ing below ;  and  believe  it  is  not  without  cause, 
this  structure  is  named  PONTK  DEI  SOSPIRI. 
Horrors  and  di»mal  prospects  haunted  my  fancy 
upon  my  return.  I  could  not  dine  in  peace ,  so 
strongly  was  my  imagination  affected ;  but  snatch- 
ing my  pencil,  I  drew  chasms  and*  subterra- 
neous hollows.,  the  domain  of  fear  and  tortur«^, 
with  chains,  rarks,  wheels,  and  dreadful  engi- 
nes, in  the  style  of  Piranesi.  About  sunset  I 
went  and  refreshed  myself  with  the  cool  air  and 
cheerful  scenery  of  the  Fondamenti  nnovi ,  a 
vast  quay  or  terrace  of  white  marble,  which 
commands  the  whole  series  of  isles,  from  San 
Michele  to  Torcello, 

"That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide.*' 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
groups  of  towers  and  cupolas  which  they'  pre^ 
sent,  mixed  with  flat  roofs  and  low  buildings, 
and  now  and  then  a  pine  or  cypress.  Afar  off*, 
a  little  woody  isle,  called  II  Deserto,  swells 
from  the  ocean  and  diversifles  its  expanse. 
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When  I  had  spent  a  deligbtful  half-hour  in 
viewing  Uie  dfstant  isles ,  M.  de  Beninrasa  ac- 
companied me  to  the  Mendicanti^  one  of  the 
four  conservatorios,  which  give  the  best  mosinal 
education  conceivable  to  near  one  hundred  young 
women.  You  may  imagine  how  admirably  those 
of  the  Mendicant!  in  particular  are  taught,  since 
their  estabiiflhment  is  under  the  direction  of 
Bertoni,  who  breathes  around  him  the  very  soul 
of  harmony.  The  chapel  in  which  we  sat  to 
hear  the'  oratorio  was  dark  and  solemn ;  a  screen 
of  lofty  pillars,  formed  of  black  marble  and 
highly  polished,  reflected  the  lamps  which  burn 
perpetually  before  the  altar.  Every  tribune  was 
thronged  with  people,  whose  profound  silence 
showed  them  worthy  auditors  of  this  master's 
music.  Here  were  no  cackling  old  women,  or 
groaning  Methodists,  such  as  infest  our  English 
tabernacles,  and  scare  one's  ears  with  hoarse 
coughs  accompanied  by  the  naso  obligato.  Ail 
were  still  and  attentive,  imbibing  (he  plaintive 
notes  of  the  voices  with  eagerness;  and  scarce 
a  countenance  but  seemed  deeply  affected  with 
David's  sorrows,  the  subject  of  the  performance. 
I  aat  retired  In 'a  solitary  tribune,  and  felt  them 
as  my  own.  Night  came  on  before  the  last 
chorus  was  sung,  and  I  still  seem  to  hear  its 
sacred  melody. 


LETTER  V. 

August  18. 

It  rains ;  the  air  Is  refreshed  and  1  have  cou- 
rage to  resume  my  pen,    which  the  sultry  wea- 
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ther  liad  forced  to  lie  dormant  so  long.  I  like 
tbis  old  town  of  Venice,  and  find  every  day 
some  new  amusement  in  rambling  about  its  in- 
numerable canals  and  alleys.  Sometimes  I  pry 
about  the  great  cbarc-h  of  Saint  Mark,  and 
examine  tlio  variety  of  marbles  and  mazes  of 
delicate  sculpture  witb  wliich  it  is  covered.  The 
cupola,  glittering  with  gold^  mosaic^  and  paint- 
ings of  half  the  wonilers  in  the  Apocalypse,  never 
fails  to  transport  me  to  the  period  of  the  Eastern 
epipire.  I  think  myself  in  Constantinople,  and 
expect  Michael  Paleologus  with  all  his  train. 
One  circumstance  alone  prevents  my  observing 
half  the  treasures  of  the  place,  and  holds  down 
my  fancy  just  springing  into  the  air:  1  mean 
the  vile  stench  which  exhales  from  every  recess 
and  corner  of  the  edifice,  and  which  all  the 
incense  of  the  altars  cannot  subdue. 

When  no  longer  able  to  endure  this  noxious 
atmosphere,  I  run  up  the  Campanile  in  the 
piazza,  and  seating  myself  amongst  the  pillars 
of  the  gallery,  breathe  the  fresh  gales  which 
blow  from  the  Adriatic ;  survey  at  my  leisure  all 
Venice  beneath  me,  with  its  azure  sea,  white 
sails,  and  long  tracts  of  island  shining  In  the 
sun.  Having  thus  laid  in  a  provision  of  whole- 
some breezes ,  I  brave  the  vapours  of  the  canals, 
and  venture  into  the  most  curious  and  murky 
quarters  of  the  city,  In  search  of  Turks  and  In- 
fidels, that  I  may  ask  as  many  questions  as  I 
please  about,  Cairo  and  Damascus. 

Asiatics  find  Venice  very  much  to  their  taste, 
and  all  those  I  conversed  with  allowed  its  cus- 
toms and  stjle  of  living  had  a  good  deal  of 
conformity  to  their  own.      The    eternal   lovnging 
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in  colTee-liouses  and  sipping  of  sorbets  agree  per- 
fectly well  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  who  stalk  about  here  in  their  proper 
dresses ,  and  smoke  their  own  exotic  pipes,  with- 
out being  stared  and  wondered  at  as  in  most 
other  European  capitals.  Some  few  of  these 
Orientals  are  communicative  and  enlightened ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  know  nothing 
beyond  the  rule  of  three,  and  the  commonest 
transactions  of  merrantiie  affairs. 

The  Greeks  are  by  far  a  more  lUrely  genera- 
tion, still  retaining  their  propensity  to  works 
of  genius  and  imagination.  Metastaslo  has  been 
lately  translated  into  their  modern  language,  and 
some  obliging  papa  or  other  has  had  the  patience 
to  put  the  long-winded  romance  of  Cielia  into  a 
Grecian  dress.  I  saw  two  or  three  of  these 
volomes  exposed  on  a  stall,  under  the  grand 
arcades  of  the  public  library,  as  I  went  one 
day  to  admire  the  antiques  in  its  vestibules. 

Mliilst  I  was  intent  upon  my    occupation,    a 
little  door,   I  never  should  have  suspected,    flew 
open ,  and  out  popped  Monsieur  de  Viloison,  from 
a  place  where  nothing,    I  believe,    but    broom- 
sticks and  certain  other    utensils    were  ever  be- 
fore deposited.    This  gentleman,  the  most  active 
investigator  of  Homer  since  the  days  of  the  good 
bishop    of   Thessalonica ,     bespatters    you    with 
more   learning  in   a   minute  than  others  commu- 
nicate in   half   a   year;    quotes    Arabic,    Greek, 
Hebrew,-  Syriac,    d:e.    with    formidable  fluency; 
and   drove   me  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other   with    a   storm  of  erudition.     Syllables  fell 
thicker    than   hail ,    and   in   an   instant    I  found 
myself   so  weighed    down    and    covered ,    that  I 
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prayed,  fur  mercy's  sake,  to  be  Introduced,  by 
way  of  respite ,  to  a  Laplander  wbom  he  leads 
about  as  a  curiosity ;  a  poor  harmless  good  sort 
of  a  soul ,  calm  and  indifferent,  who  has  acquir- 
ed the  words  of  sevpral  Oriental  languages  to 
perfection:  ideas  he  has  in  none. 

We  went  all  together  to  view  a  collection  of 
medals  in  one  of  the  Gradanigo  palaces ,  and 
two  or  three  inestimable  volumes,  filled  with 
paintings  that  represent  the  dress  of  the  ancient 
Venetians;  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving to  perfection  all  the  Lapland  nothingness 
of  my  companion.  What  a  perfect  void  I  Cold 
and  silent  as  the  polar  regions,  not  one  passion 
ever  throbbed  in  his  bosom;  not  one  bright  ray 
of  fancy  ever  glittered  in  his  mind;  without  love 
or  anger,  pleasure  or  pain,  his  days  fleet  smoothly 
along:  all  things  considered,  I  must  confess  I 
envied  such  comfortable  apathy. 

After  having  passed  an  instructive  hour  in 
examining  the  medals  and  drawings,  H.  de  Vi- 
loison  proposed  conducting  me  to  the  Armenian 
convent,  bat  I  begged  to  be  excused,  and  went 
to  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  a  church  to  be  held 
most  holy  in  the  annals  of  painting ,  since  it 
contains  that  masterpiece  of  Titian ,  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  hermits  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 

In  the  evening  I  rowed  out  as  usual, 

"On  the  clear  hjalme,  the  glaMJ  aeaf** 

to  Observe  the  effect  of  sunset  on  (he  tufted 
gardens  of  the  Giodera ,  and  to  contemplate  (he 
distant  Euganean  hills,  once  the  happiest  region 
of  Italy  ;  where  wandering  nations  enjoyed  the 
simplicity  of  a  pastoral  life,  long  before  the  ar- 
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rival  of  Antenor.  In  these  primeval  days  deep 
forests  and  extensive  pastures  covered  the  8ho> 
res  of  the  Adriatic,  and  innumerable  (locks  hung 
on  the  brow  of  the  mountains.  This  golden  pe- 
riod ended  upon  the  incursion  of  the  Trojans^ 
and  Heneti ;  who ,  led  by  Antenor,  drove  away 
the  unfortunate  savages ,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  their  habitations. 


LETTER  VI. 

I  AM  just  returned  from  visiting  the  isles  of 
Burano ,  Torcello  ,  and  Mazorbo ,  distant  about 
five  miles  from  Venice.  To  these  amphibious 
spots  the  Romans,  inhabitants  of  eastern  Lom- 
bard y ,  fled  from  the  rapine  of  Attila;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Cassiodorns  ,  there  was  a  time 
when  they  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
Beyond  them,  on  the  coast  of  the  Logunes,  rose 
the  once  populous  city  of  Altina  ,  with  its  six 
stately  gates,  which  Dandolo  mentions.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood was  scattered  with  innumerable  villas 
and  temples,  composing  altogether  a  prospect 
which  Martial  compares  to  Bai»: 

".Amula  Baianis  Allini  littora  vUlls." 

But  this  agreeable  scene,  like  so  many  others, 
is  passed  entirely  away,  and  has  left  nothing, 
except  heaps  of  stones  and  mis-shapen  fragments, 
to  vouch  for  its  former  magnificence.  Two  of 
fhc  islands  ,  Custanziaco  and  Amiann  ,  that  are 
imagined  t«i  have  contained  the  bowers  and  gar- 
dens of  the  AKinatians  ,  have  sunk  beneath  the 
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waters;    those   wbich   remain  are  scarcely  wor- 
thy to  rise  above  (heir  surface. 

Though  I  was  persuaded   little    was  left  to  be 
seen  above  ground,  I  could  not  deny  mj'self  the 
imaginary'  pleasure  of  treading   a   corner    of  the 
earth  once   so  adorned   and   cultivated;    and    of 
walking  over  the  roofs,  perhaps,  of  undiscovered 
palaces.     M.    de    R.    to   whom   I    communicated 
my  ideas,  entered  at  once  into  the  scheme;  hir- 
ing   therefore  a  peiotte,    we   took   some  provi- 
sions   and    music    Qio   us    equally  necessaries   of 
life)  and  launched  into  the  canal,  between  Saint 
Michael    and   Murano.     Our   instruments   played 
several  delightful  airs,    that  called  forth  the  in- 
habitants of  every  island ,    and  held  them  in  si- 
lence,  as  if  spell-bound ,    on  the   edge    of  their 
quays  and  terraces,  till  we  were  out  of  hearing. 
Leaving  Murano   far  behind ,    Venice    and    its 
world  of  turrets  began  to   sink   on    the   horizon, 
and  the  low  desert   isles   beyond  Mazorbo  to  lie 
stretched  out  before  us.      Now    we   beheld    vast 
wastes  of  purple  flowers,  and  could  distinguish  the 
low  hum  of  the  insects  which  hover  above  them ; 
such  was   the  stillness   of   the   place.      Coasting 
these  solitary  fields,  we  wound  amongst  several 
serpentine    canals ,    bordered    by  gardens  of  figs 
and  pomegranates,    with  neat  Indian-looking  in- 
closures  of  cane   and  reed:    an    aromatic   plant, 
which  the  people  justly  dignify  with  the  title  of 
marine  incense,  clothes  the  margin  of  the  waters. 
It  proved  very  serviceable   in  subduing  a  musky 
odour,  which  'attacked  us  the  moment  we  land- 
ed ,    and  which  proceeds  from  serpents  that  lurk 
in  the  hedges.      These  animals,    say  the  gondo- 
liers ,  defend  immense  treasures  wbich  lie  Jsuried 
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under  tbe  ruins.  Woe  to  those  wbo  attempt  to 
invade  tliem,  or  to  pry  too  cautioasiy  about  I 

Not  choosing  to  be  devoured,  we  left  many  a 
moond  of  fragments  unnoticed  ,  and  made  the 
best  of  our  way  to  a  little  green ,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  miserable  shed,  decorated  with 
tbe  name  of  tbe  Podesta's  residence,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  circular  church.  Some  remains  of 
tolerable  antique  sculpture  are  enchased  In  the 
walls;  and  the  dome,  supported  by  pillars  of  a 
smooth  Grecian  marble,  though  uncouth  and  ill- 
proportioned,  impresses  a  sort  of  veneration,  and 
transports  the  fancy  to  (he  twilight  glimmering 
period  when  it  was  raised. 

Having  surveyed  what  litlle  was  visible,  and 
given  as  much  career  to  our  imaginations  as  the 
scene  Inspired,  we  walked  over  a  soil  composed 
of  crumbling  bricks  and  cement  to  the  cathedral; 
whose  arches,  in  the  ancient  Roman  style ,  con- 
vinced us  that  it  dates  at  least  as  high  as  the 
sixth  or  seventh  cenlury. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  fantastic  than  the 
ornaments  of  this  structure ,  formed  from  the 
rains  of  the  Pagan  temples  of  Altina,  and  in- 
Trusted  with  a  gilt  mosaic,  like  that  which  covers 
our  Bdward  tbe  Confessor's  lomb.  The  pave- 
ment, composed  of  various  precious  marbles^  is 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  one  could  have 
expected ,  in  a  place  where  every  other  object 
savours  of  the  grossest  barbarism.  At  the  far- 
ther end,  beyond  the  altar,  appears  a  semicircu- 
lar niche,  with  seats  like  the  gradines  of  a  di- 
minutive amphitheatre ;  above  rise  the  quaint 
forms  of  the  apostles  ^  in  red ,  blue,  green ,  and 
black   mosaic,    and  in  the  midst  of  the  group  a 
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'  sort  of  marble  chair,  cool  and  penitential  enougli, 
where  Saint  Lorenzo  Giastiniani  sat  to  hold  a 
provincial  conncil ,  the  Lord  knows  how  long 
ago !  The  fount  for  holy  water  stands  by  the 
principal  entrance ,  fronting  this  furious  recess, 
and  seems  to  have  belonged  to  some  place  of 
Gentile  worship.  The  figures  of  horned  imps 
clinging  round  its  sides,  are  more  devilish,  more 
Ksypttan ,  than  any  I  ever  beheld.  The  dragons 
on  old  china  are  not  more  whimsical;  filled  with 
bats'  blood  it  would  have  been  an  admirable 
present  to  the  sabbath  of  witches,  and  have  cut 
a  capital  figure  in  their  orgies.  The  sculpture 
is  not  the  most  delicate,  but  I  cannot  say  a  great 
deal  about  it,  as  very  little  light  reaches  the 
spot  where  it  is  fixed  :  indeed,  the  .whole  church 
is  far  from  luminous ,  its  windows  being  narrow 
and  near  the  roof ,  with  shutters  composed  of 
blocks  of  marble ,  which  nothing  but  the  whirl- 
winds of  the  last  day ,  one  should  think ,  would 
move  from  their  hinges. 

By  the  time  we  had  examined  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  singular  edifice,  and  tried  to 
catch  some  small  portion  of  sanctity  by  sitting 
In  San  Lorenzo's  chair ,  dinner  was  prepared  in 
a  neighbouring  convent ,  and  the  nuns  ,  allured 
by  the  sound  of  our  flutes  and  oboes,  peeped 
out  of  their  cells  and  showed  themselves  by 
dozens  at  the  grate*  Some  few  agreeable  faces 
and  interesting  eyes  elilivened  the  dark  sister- 
hoDd ;  all  seemed  to  catch  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
from  the  music;  two  or  three  of  them,  probably 

*the  last' immured,  let  fall  a  tear,  and  suffered 
the  recollection  of  the  world  and  its  profane  joys 
to  interrupt  for  a  moment  their  sacred  tranquillity. 
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We  stayed  till  the  san  was  low ,  on  purpose 
that  they  might  listen  as  long  as  possible  to  a 
harmony  which  seemed  to  issue,  as  the  »ld 
abbess  expressed  herself,  from  the  gat«<s  of  pa- 
radise ajar.  A  thousand  benedictions  consecrated 
our  departure;  twilight  came  on  just  as  we 
entered  the  bark  and  rowed  out  upon  the  wa- 
ves, agitated  by  a  fresh  gale,  but  fearing  no- 
thing under  the  protection  of  S&nta  Margherita, 
whose  good  wishes  our  music  had  secured. 

in  two  hours  we  were  safely  landed  at  the 
Fondamentl  nuovi,  and  went  immediately  to  the 
Mendlcanti,  where  they  were  performing  the 
oratorio  of  Sisera.  The  composer,  a  young  man, 
had  displayed  great  fire  and  originality  in  this 
performance ;  and  a  knowledge  of  character  sel- 
dom found  in  the  most  celebrated  masters.  The 
supplication  of  the  thirsty  chieftain  ,  and  Jael's 
insinuating  arts  and  pious  treachery,  are  admir- 
ably expressed;  but  the  agitation  and  boding 
slumbers  which  precede  his  death ,  are  imagined 
in  the  highest  strain  of  genius.  The  terror  and 
agony  of  his  dreams  made  me  start ,  more  than 
once,  from  my  seat;  and  all  the  horrors  of  his 
assassination  seemed  full  before  me. 

^00  much  applause  cannot  be  given  to  the 
MarchettI,  who  sang  the  part  of  Sisera,  and  se- 
conded the  composer's  ideas  by  the  most  feeling 
and  spirited  execution.  There  are  few  things  I 
shall  regret  more  on  leaving  Venice ,  than  this 
ronservatorio.  Whenever  I  am  musically  given, 
I  fly  to  it,  and  hear  the  most  striking  finales 
in  Paeslello's  and  Anfossi's  operas,  as  long  and 
often  as  I  please. 

The    sight    of  the    orchestra    still    makes    roe 
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smile.  Yoa  know ,  I  suppose  f  it  is  entirely  of 
tbe  feminine  gender,  and  that  notliing  is  more 
common  tlian  to  see  a  delicate  white  band  jour^ 
neying  across  an  enormous  doable  bass  ,  or  a 
pair  of  roseate  cheeks  puffing ,  with  all  their 
efforts,  at  a  French  horn.  Some  that  are  grown 
old  and  Amazonian ,  who  liave  abandoned  their 
fiddles  and  their  lovers  ,  take  vigor ouMly  to  the 
kettle-drum;  and  one  poor  limping  lady,  who 
had  been  crossed  in  love,  now  makes  an  admir- 
able figure  on  the  bassoon. 

Good  night  I  I  am  quite  exhausted  wi(h  com- 
posing a  chorus  for  this  angelic  choir.  The 
poetry  I  send  you.  The  music  takes  up  too  much 
room  to  travel  at  present.  One  day  or  other, 
perhaps,  we  may  hear  it  in  some  dark  grove, 
when  the  moon  is  eclipsed  and  nature  in  alarm. 

This  is  not  the  last  letter  you  would  receive 
from  Venice,  were  I  not  hurrying  to  Lucca, 
where  PacchieroUi  sings  next  week,  in  Ber- 
toni's  opera  of  Quinto  Fabio. 


LETTER  TH. 

1  WAS  sorry  to  leave  Venice,  and  regretted 
my  peaceful  excursions  upon  the  Adriatic.  No 
bright  rays  illuminated  my  departure,  the  sun 
was  concealed  in  clouds ;  but  the  coolness  and 
perfume  of  the  air  made  ample  amends  for  his 
absence. 

About  an  hour's  rowing  from  the  isle  of  Saint 
Giorgio  in  Alga,  brought  us  to  the  coast  of 
Fusina,  right  opposite  the  opening  where  the 
Brenta  mixes    with    the   sea.    This   river  llowa 
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ralmiy  between  banks  of  verdure,  crowned  by 
poplars,  witb  vines  twining  round  every  stalk, 
and  depending  from  tree  (e  tree  in  beautifal 
festouns.  Beds  of  mint  and  iris  clotlie  the  brink 
of  tbe  stream,  except  where  interrupted  by  a 
tail  growth  ef  reeds  and  osiers.  The  morning 
continued  to  lower  as  we  advanced;  scarce  a 
wind  ventured  to  breathe;  all  was  still  and 
placid  as  tb«  surface  of  tbe  river.  No  sound 
struck  my  ears  except  the  bargemen  hallooing 
to  open  the  sluices ,  and  deepen  the  water. 

As  yet  I  bad  not  perceived  an  habitation ,  nor 
any  other  objects  than  green  inclosares  and 
fields  of  Turkish  corn,  shaded  with  vines  and 
poplars.  It  grew  late  before  we  glided  along  by 
the  Mira,  a  village  of  palaces,  whose  courts 
and  gardens ,  as  magnificent  as  statues ,  terraces, 
and  vases  can  make  them,  are  far  from  compos- 
ing a  rural  prospect. 

Such  artificial  scenery  not  engaging  much  of 
my  attention,  we  stayed  no  longer  than  our 
dinner  required,  and  reached  the  Dole  an  hour 
before  sun-set.  Passing  the  great  sluices,  whose 
gates  opened  with  a  thundering  noise,  we  con- 
tinued our  course  along  the  peaceful  Brenta, 
winding  its  brond  full  stream  through  impene- 
trable copses.  Day  was  about  to  flose  when  we 
reached  Fiesso ;  and  it  being  a  misty  evening,  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  pompous  f89ade  of 
the  Pisani  palace.  That  of  Cornaro,  where  we 
were  engaged  to  sop,  looks  upon  a  broad  mass 
of  foliage  which  I  contemplated  with  pleasure  as 
it  sank  in  the  dusk. 

We  walked  a  long  while  under  a  pavilion 
stretched    before    the    entrance,     breathing    the 
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fteahness  of  tbe  wood  after  a  shower  wlifch  bad 
lately  fallen.  The  GalozKi  sang  some  of  her 
father  Ferandhii's  compositions  with  surprising 
energy;  her  cheek  was  .flushed,  her  eyes  glisten- 
ed; the  whole  tone  of  her  countenance  wasr 
that  of  a  person  rapt  and  inspired.  I  forgot 
hoth  time  and  place  while  she  was  singing. 
The  night  stole  imperceptibly  away,  before  i 
awoke  from  my  trance. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  passed  an 
evening,  which  every  circumstance  conspired  to 
render  so  fall  of  charm.  In  general,  my  musi- 
cal pleasures  suffer  terrible  abatements  from  the 
phlegm  and  stupidity  of  my  neighbourhood;  but 
here,  every  one  seemed  to  catch  the  flame,  and 
to  listen  with  reciproral  delight.  Marietta  Cor- 
naro ,  whose  lively  talents  are  the  boast  of  the- 
Venetians,  threw  quick  around  her  tbe  gbincing^ 
fires  of  genius. 

What  with  the  song  of  the  Galuzzi^  and 
those  inteliectoal  meteors ,  I  scarcely  knew  to 
what  element  I  was  transported,  and  doubted 
for  several  moments,  whether  I  was  not  fallen' 
into  a  celestial  dream:  to  wake  was  painful,  and 
It  was  not  without  much  lingering  reluctance  I 
left  these  scenes  of  enchantment  and  fascination, 
repeating  with  melancholy  earnestness  that  pathe- 
tic sonnet  of  Petrarch's — 

O  giorno,    o  ora ,    o  ultimo  aiomeiit«>, 
O  Bt«He  coofpnrate  •'  impoyerirme ! 
O  fido  iguftrdo,  or  che  Tolei  ta  dirme, 
Pwrtend'  io,    per  non  ener  mai  eontoBto^ 
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LETTER  Tin. 

Thr  Hplendour  of  the  rising  sun,  for  once  in 
uiy  life,  drew  little  of  ny  attention.  I  was  too 
deeply  planged  in  my  reveries,  to  notice  tlie 
landscape  wliicli  lay  before  me;  and  tite  walls 
of  Padna  presented  tbeinsc^lves  some  time  ere  I 
WM  aware.  At  any  otber  moment,  bow  sen- 
sibly should  I  have  been  affected  witb  tbeir  ap- 
pearance! How  many  ideas  of  Antenor  and  bis 
Trojans,  would  bave  thronged  into  my  memory! 
but  now  I  regarded  the  srene  with  indifference, 
And  passed  many  a  -palace,  and  many  a  woody 
garden,  with  my  eyes  riveted  to  the  ground. 
The  firsi  object  that  appeared  upon  lifting  them 
op,  was  a  confused  pile  of  spires  and  cupolas, 
dedicated  to  blessed  Saint  Anthony ,  one  of  whose 
most  eloqaenc  sermons  the  great  Addison  has 
translated  con  amore,  and  in  his  very  best 
manner. 

Yon  are  too  M'ell  apprised  of  the  veneration 
I  have  always  entertained  for  this  inspired 
preacher,  to  j|oubt  tliat  I  immediately  repaired 
to  his  sbrine.  Mine  was  a  disturbed  spirit,  and 
required  all  the  balm  of  Saint  Anthony's  kindness 
to  appease.it.  Perhaps  yon  will  say  I  had  bet- 
ter have  gone  to  bed,  and  applied  myself  to  my 
aleepy  friend,  the  pagan  divinity.  It  is  probable 
that  yoH  are  in  the  right;  but  I  could  not  retire 
to  re^t  without  first  venting  some  portion  of  ef- 
forvescence  in  ftigbs  and  supplications.  The 
nave  was  filled  with  decrepit  women  and  feeble 
children ,  kneeling  by  baskets  of  vegetables  and 
other  provisions;  which,  by  good  Anthony's  in- 
torpositioii ,    they    hoped    to  sell  advantageously 
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in  the  course  of  the  day.  Beyond  these,  nearer 
the  choir  ,  and  in  a  gloomier  part  of  the  edifice, 
knelt  a  row  of  ruefal  penitents ,  smiting  their 
breasts ,  and  lifting  their  eyes  to  heaven.  Far- 
ther on ,  in  front  of  the  dark  recess ,  where  the 
sacred  relics  are  deposited,  ti  few  desperate, 
melancholy  sinners  lay  prostrate. 

To  these  I  joined  myself.  The  son-beams  bad 
not  yet  penetrated  into  this  religious  quarter; 
and  the  only  light  it  received  proceeded  from 
the  golden  lamps ,  which  hang  in  clusters  round 
the  sanctuary.  A  lofty  altar ,  decked  with  the 
most  lavish  magnificence ,  ^supports  the  shrine. 
Those  who  are  profoundly  touched  with  ita 
sanctity ,  may  approach ,  and  walking  round, 
look  through  the  crevices  of  the  tomb>  which, 
it  is  observed ,  exude  a  balsamic  odour.  But 
supposing  a  traveller  ever  so  heretical,  I  would 
advise  him  by  no  means  to  neglect  this  pilgri- 
mage; since  every  part  of  the  recess  he  visits 
is  decorated  with  exquisite  sculptures.  Sanso- 
vino  and  other  renowned  artists  have  vied  witli 
each  other  in  carving  the  alto  relievos  of  the 
arcade ,  which ,  for  design  and  execution ,  would 
do  honour  to  the  sculptors  of  antiquity. 

Having  observed  these  objects  with  less  ex- 
actness than  tbey  merited  ,  I  hastened  to  the 
inn ,  luckily  hard  by ,  and  one  of  the  best  I  am 
acquainted  with.  Here  I  soon  fell  asleep  In  de- 
fiance of  sun-shine.  It  is  true  my  slumbers  were 
not  a  little  agitated.  The  saint  had  been  deaf 
to  my  prayer ,  and  1  still  found  myself  a  frail, 
infatuated  mortal. 

At  five  1  got  up ;  we  dined ,  and  afterwards 
scarcely  knowing  nor  much  caring,  what  became 


<»r  us,  we  strolled  to  tbe  great  hall  of  tbe  town; 
an  enormoas  edifice,  larger  considerably  than 
tbat  of  Westminster,  but  free  from  stalls,  or 
shops,  or  nests  of  litigation.  The  roof,  one  spa- 
cious vault  of  brown  timber,  casts  a  solemn 
gloom,  which  was  still  increased  by  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  ,  and  not  dirftinished  by  the  wan 
Kght,  admitted  through  the  windows  of  pale 
blue  glass.  Tbe  size  and  shape  of  this  colossal 
chamber,  tbe  arching  of  tbe  roof,  with  enor- 
mous rafters  stretching  across  it ,  and ,  above 
all,  the  watery  gleams  that  glanced  through  the 
dull  easements ,  possessed  my  fancy  with  ideas 
of  Noah's  ark ,  and  almost  persuaded  me  I  be- 
held that  extraordinary  vessel.  The  representa- 
tion one  sees  of  it  in  many  an  old  Dutch  Bible, 
seems  to  be  formed  upon  tbis  very  model,  and 
for  serveral  moments  I  indulged  the  chimera  of 
imagining  myself  confined  within  its  precincts. 
Could  I  but  choose  my  companions,  I  should 
have  no  great  objection  to  encounter  a  deluge, 
and  to  float  away  a  few  months  upon  the  waves! 
We  remained  till  night  walking  to  and  fro  in 
the  ark  ;  It  was  then  full  time  to  retire ,  as  the 
guardian  of  the  place  was  by  no  means  formed 
to  divine  our  diluvian  ideas. 


LETTER    IX. 

^  iMMBDiATBLY  after  breakfast  we  went  to  St. 
Jastina's.  Both  extremities  of  the  cross  aisles 
are  terminated  by  altartombs  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  adorned  with  uncouth  sculptures  of 
Che  Evangelists  ,  supported  by  wreathed  columns 
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my  pleasures  were  overcast,  and  I  bebeld  every 
object,  however  cheerful ,  through  a  dusky 
medium. 

Deeply  engaged  in  conversation,  distance  made 
no  impression,  and  I  found  myself  entering  the 
meadow,  over  which  the  ruins  are  scattered, 
whilst  I  imagined  myself  several  miles  distant. 
No  scene  could  be  more  smiling  than  this  which 
here  presented  itself,  or  answer,  in  a  fuller 
degree,   the  ideas  I  had  always  formed  of   Italy. 

Leaving  our  carriage  at  the  entrance  of  the 
meadow,  we  traversed  its  surface,  and  shortly 
perceived  among  the  grass,  an  oblong  basin, 
incrusted  with  pure  white  marble  Most  of  the 
slabs  are  large  and  perfect,  apparently  brought 
from  Greece^  and  still  retaining  their  polished 
smoothness.  The  pipes  to  convey  the  waters 
are  still  perfectly  discernible  ;  in  short,  the  whole 
ground-plan  may  be  easily  traced.  Near  the 
principal  bath,  we  remarked  the  platforms  of 
several  circular  apartments,  paved  with  mosaic, 
in  a  neat  simple  taste ,  far  from  inelegant.  Weeds 
have  not  yet  sprung  up  amongst  the  crevices; 
and  the  freshness  of  the  ruin  everywhere  shows 
that  it  has  not  long  been  exposed. 

Theodoric  is  the  prince  to  whom  these  struc- 
tures are  attributed;  and  Cassiodorus,  the  prime 
chronicler  of  the  country,  is  quoted  to  maintain 
the  supposition.  My  spirit  was  too  much  en- 
gaged to  make  any  learned  parade,  or  to  dis- 
pute upon  a  subject,  which  I  abandon,  with  all 
its  importance,  to  calmer  and  less  impatient 
minds. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  ruins, 
we  ascended  the  hill  just  above  them,  and  sur- 
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veyeA  a  prospect  of  tbe  same  nature,  ttiongh  in 
a  more  lovely  and  expanded  style  tban  that 
which  I  beheld  from  Mosolente.  Padua  crowns 
the  landscape ,  with  its  towers  and  copolas  rising 
from  a  continued  grove;  and,  from  the  drawings 
I  have  seen ,  I  should  conjecture  that  Damascus 
*  presents  somewhat  of  a  similar  appearance. 

Taking  our  eyes  off  this  extensive  prospect, 
we  bFougbt  them  home  to  the  fragments  beneath 
oar  feet.  The  walls  exhibit  the  ofms  reticulatum 
so  common  in  the  environs  of  Naples.  A  sort 
of  terrace,  with  the  remaining  bases  of  columns 
which  encircle  the  hill,  leads  me  to  imagine 
here  were  formerly  arcades  and  porticos,  con- 
structed for  enjoying  the  view;  for  on  the  sum- 
mit 1  could  trace  no  vestiges  of  any  considerable 
edifice,  and  am  therefore  inclined  to  conclude, 
that  nothing  more  than  a  colonnade  surrounded 
the  hill ,  leading  perhaps  to  some  slight  fane, 
or  pavilion,  for  the  recreation  of  the  bathers 
below. 

A  profusion  of  aromatic  flowers  covered  the 
slopes,  and  exhaled  additional  perfumes,  as  tbe 
son  declined,  and  the  still  hour  approached, 
which  was  wont  to  spread  over  my  mind  a 
divine  composure,  and  to  restore  the  tratiquillity 
I  might  have  lost  in  the  day.  But  now  it  dif- 
foaed  its  reviving  coolness  in  vain,  and  I  re- 
mained, if  possible,  more  sad  and  restless  tban 
iiefore. 

September  9th. 

Tou  may  imagine  how  I  felt  when  the  hour 
of  leaving  Padua  drew  near.  It  happened  to 
he  a  festival,    and  high  mass  was  celebrated  at 
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tlie  great  charch  of  8aint  Anthony  in  ali  its 
splendour.  The  ceremony  was  aboat  half  over 
when  such  a  peal  of  thunder  reverberated  through 
the  vaults  and  cupolas,  as  I  expected  would 
have  shaken  them  to  their  foundations.  The 
principal  dome  appeared  invested  with  a  sheet 
of  fire;  and  the  effect  of  terror  produced  upon 
the  majority  of  the  congregation ,  by  this  sudden 
lighting  up  of  the  most  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
edifice,  was  ao  violent  that  they  rushed  out  in 
the  wildest  confusion.  Had  my  faith  been  less 
lively,  I  should  have  followed  their  example; 
but,  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  a  separation 
from  those  to  whom  I  felt  fondly  attached,  I 
remained  till  the  ceremony  ended;  then  took 
leave  of  Bladame  de  R.  with  heartfelt  regret, 
and  was  driven  away  to  Vicenza. 

September  10th. 

The  morning  being  overcast,  I  went  to  Pal- 
ladio's  theatre.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
structure  more  truly  classical,  or  to  point  out 
a  single  ornament  which  has  not  the  best  an- 
tique authority.  I  am  not  In  the  least  surprised 
that  the  citizens  of  Vicenza  enthusiastfcally  gave 
into  this  great  architect's  plan,  and  sacrificed 
large  sums  to  erect  so  beautiful  a  model.  When 
finished,  they  procured,  at  a  vast  expense,  the 
representation  ot  a  Grecian  tragedy,  with  its 
chorus  and  majestic  decorations. 

After    I   had  mused  a  long  while  in  the  most 
retired    recess    of    the    edifice,    fancying   I  had 
penetrated   into   a  real  and  perfect  monument  of 
antiquity,    wblcb  till  this  moment  had  remained 
undiscovered,    we    set  out  for  Verona.     The  si- 
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(nation  is  stcflEing  and  picturesqoe.  A  long  line 
•f  bsttlemented  walls,  flanked  by  venerable 
towers,  mounts  tbe  bill  in  a  grand  irregular 
sweep,  and  incloses  tbe  city  with  many  a 
woody  garden,  and  grove  of  slender  cypress. 
Beyond  rises  a  group  of  mountains;  opposite  to 
wbich  a  plain  presents  itself,  decked  witb  all 
(he  variety  of  meads  and  thickets,  olive-groands 
and  vineyards. 

Amongst  tbese  our  road  kept  winding  till  we 
entered  tbe  city  gate,  and  passed  ((he  post  knows 
how  many  streets  and  alleys  in  the  way!)  to 
the  inn ,  a  lofty  handsome-looking  building  ;  but 
80  full  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  witb 
an  apartment  on  its  very  summit,  open  to  all 
tbe  winds ,  like  tbe  magic  chamber  Apuleius 
mentions,  and  commanding  the  roofs  of  balf 
Verona.  Here  and  tbere  a  pine  shot  up  amongst 
them,  and  (he  shady  hills,  terminating  the  perspec- 
tive of  walls  and  turrets,  formed  a  romantic  scene. 

Placing  our  table  in  a  balcony ,  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  witb  greater  freedom,  we  feasted  upon 
fiali  from  the  Lago  di  Guarda ,  and  tbe  delicious 
frnltB  of  the  country*  Thus  did  I  remain,  solac- 
ing myself,  breathing  the  cool  air,  and  remark- 
ing the  tints  of  the  mountains.  Neither  paint- 
ings nor  antiques  could  tempt  mt  from  my  aer- 
ial situation;  I  refused  hunting  out  the  famous 
works  of  Paul  Veronese  scattered  over  the  town, 
and  sat  like  the  owl  in  the  Gteorgics, 

Solis    et   oceasnm  serYani  de  culmine   aomino. 

Twilight  drawing  on ,  I  left  my  hannt ,  and 
stealing   down  stairs,    inquired    for  a   guide    to 
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conduct  me  to  the  amphitbeatre , '  perhaps  the 
most  entire  monument  of  Roman  days.  The 
people  .0/  the  house ,  instead  of  bringing  me  a 
quiet  peasant,  officiously  delivered  me.  up  to  a 
professed  antiquary ,  one  of  those  precise  plau'- 
sibie  'young  men ,  to  whom ,  God  help  me  1  I 
have  so  capital  an  aversion,  This  sweet  spark 
displayed  all  his  little  erudition ,  and  flourished 
away  upon  cloacas  and  vomitoriums  with  eter«> 
nal  fluency.  He  was  very  profound  in  the  doc- 
trine of  conduits ,  and  knew  to  admiration  how 
the  filtbiness  of  all  the  amphitheatre  was  dispo- 
sed of. 

But  perceiving  my  inattention^  and  having  just 
grace  enough  to  remark  that  I  chose  one  side 
of  the  street  when  he  preferred  the  other,  and 
sometimes  trotted  through  despair  in  the  kennel, 
he  made  me  a  pretty  bow,  I  threw  him  half-a- 
crown ,  and  seeing  tlie  ruins  before  me,  travers- 
ed a  gloomy  arcade  and  emerged  alone  into 
the  arena.  A  smooth  turf  covers  its  surface, 
from  which  a  spacious  sweep  of  gradines  rises 
to  a  majestic  elevation.  Four  arches,  with  their 
simple  Doric  ornament,  alone  remain  of  the 
grand  circular  arcade  which  once  crowned  the 
highest  seats  of  the  amphitheatre;  and,  bad  it 
not  been  for  Gothic  violence ,  this  part  of  the 
structure  would  have  equally  resisted  the  rava- 
ges of  time.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than 
the  preservation  of  the  gradines;  not  a  bloek 
has  sunk  from  Its  place,  and  whatever  trifflinjg 
injuries  they  may  have  received  have  been  ca- 
refully repaired.  The  two  chief  entrances  are 
rebuilt  with  solidity  and  closed  by  portals,  no 
passage  being  permit te4  through  the  amphithea-^ 
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4re  except  at  public  sbows    and   representations, 
sometimes  still  given  in  the  arena. 

Wlien  I  paced  slowly  across  it ,  silence  reign- 
ed undisturbed ,  and  netblng  moved  ,  except  the 
weeds  and  grasses  whicii  skirt  tbe  walls  and 
tremble  witli  the  faintest  breea&e.  Throwing  my- 
self upon  the  grass  in  the  middle  of  tbe  arena, 
I  enjoyed  tbe  freedom  of  my  situation,  its  pro* 
found  stillness  and  solitude.  How  long  I  re- 
nsained  shut  in  by  endless  gradines  on  every 
side ,  wrapped  as  it  were  in  the  recollections  of 
perished  ages,  is  not  worth  noting  down;  but 
when  I  passed  from  the  amphitheatre  to  the 
opening  before  it,  night  was  drawing  on^  and 
the  grand  outline  of  a  terrific  feudal  fortress, 
once  inhabited  by  the  Scaligeri,  alone  dimly 
visible. 

September  11th. 

Traversing  once  more  tbe  grand  piazza,  and 
casting  a  last  glance  upon  the  amphitheatre,  we 
passed  under  a  lofty  arch  which  terminates  the 
perspective,  and  left  Verona  by  a  wide,  irregu- 
lar, picturesque  street,  commanding,  whenever 
yon  look  back,  a  striking  scene  of  towers,  cy- 
press, and  mountains. 

The  country,  between  this  beautiful  town  and 
Mantua,  presents  one  continued  grove  of  dwarfish 
malberries,  with  here  and  there  a  knot  of  poplars, 
and  sometimes  a  miserable  shed.  Mantua  itself 
rise's  out  of  a  morass  formed  by  tbe  Mincio, 
whose  course ,  in  most  places ,  is  so  choked  up 
with  reeds  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  It  re- 
laires  a  creative  imagination  to  discover  any 
charms  in  such  a  prospect ,    and    a   strong  pre- 
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poMeasion  not    to   be   diagusted   wtth  the   scene 
where  Virgil  was  born. 

Tlie  beating  of  drums,  and  sigbt  of  German 
whiskers ;  finished  what  croakiag  frogs  and 
stagnant  ditches  had  begun.  Every  classic  idea 
being  scared  by  such  sounds  and  such  objects^ 
I  dined  in  dudgeon ,  and  refused  stirring  out 
till  late  in  the  evening. 

A  few  paces  from  the  town  stand  the  reinains 
ef  the  palace  where  the  Gonzagaa  formerly  re- 
sided. This  I  could  not  resist  looking  at,  and 
was  amply  rewarded.  Several  of  the  apartments^ 
adorned  by  tbe  bold  pencil  of  Julio  Romano^ 
merit  the  most  exact  attention;  and  the  arabes- 
ques, with  which  the  stueno  ceilings  are  covered, 
equal  those  of  the  Vatican.  Being  painted  in 
fresco  upon  damp  neglected  walls ,  each  year 
diminishes  their  number,  and  every  winter  moul- 
ders same  beautiful  figure  away. 

The  subjects,  mostly  from  antique  fables,  are 
treated  with  all  the  purity  and  gracefulness  of 
Raphael ;  the  story  of  Polypheme  is  very  con- 
ffpicuoufl.  Acis  appears,  reclined  with  his  belov- 
ed Galatea ,  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean ,  whilst 
their  gigantic  enemy ,  seated  above  on  the  brow 
of  ^tna^  seems  by  the  paleness  and  horrors  of 
his  countenance  to  meditate  some  terrible  revenge. 

When  it  was  too  late  to  examine  the  paint- 
ings any  longer,  1  walked  into  a  sort  of  court, 
or  rather  garden,  which  had  been  decorated 
with  fountains  and  antique  statues.  Their  frag- 
ments still  remain  amongst  weeds  and  beds  of 
flowers,  for  every  corner  of  the  place  is  smoth- 
ered with  vegetation.  Here  nettles  grow  thiek 
and   rampant:    there,    tuberoaes    and  Jesaarahie 
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ftpring  from  mounds  of  ruins ,  wbicli  during  tbe 
elegant  rergn  bf  the  Gonzagas  led  to  gro(toos 
and  subterranean  apartments,  concealed  from 
vulgar  eyes,  and  sacred  to  the  most  refined  en- 
joyments. 


LETTER  X. 

September  12lh. 

A  8H0WBB  baving  fallen,  the  air  was  refreshed, 
and  the  drops  still  glittered  upon  the  vines, 
through  wbich  our  road  conducted  us.  Three  or 
four  miles  from  Mantua  the  scene  changed  to 
extensive  grounds  of  rice ,  and  meads  of  tbe 
tenderest  verdure  watered  by  springs,  whose 
frequent  meanders  gave  to  the  whole  prospect 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  green  carpet  shot  with 
silver.  Further  on  we  cros.«ied  tbe  Po ,  and 
parsing  Guastalla,  entered  a  woody  country  full 
of  inclosures  and  villages;  herds  feeding  in  the 
meadows ,  and  poultry  parading  before  every 
wicket. 

The  peasants  were  busied  in  winnowing  their 
corn;  or,  mounted  upon  tbe  elms  and  poplars, 
gathering  the  rich  chisters  from  tbe  vines  that 
hang  streaming  iu  braids  from  one  branch  to 
another.  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  already 
in  the  midst  of  the  vintage ,  and  to  see  every 
road  crowded  with  rarts  and  basitets  bringing 
it  along ;  you  cannot  imagine  a  pleasanter  scene. 

Round  Reggio  it  grew  stiU  more  lively,  and 
on  the  other  aide  of  that  sketch-inviting  little 
city,  I  remarked  many  a  cottage  that  Tltyras 
might  have  inhabited,  with  its  garden  and  wil- 
low hedge  in  flower ,  swarming  with  bees.     Our^ 
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road,  Uie  smoothest  conceivable ,  enabled  os  to 
pass  too  rapidly  throagb  so  ebeerful  a  landscape. 
I  caught  glimpses  of  fields  and  copses  as  we 
were  driven  along,  that  could  have  aflTorded  me 
amusement  for  hours,  and  orchards  on  gentle 
acclivities ,  beneath  which  I  could  have  walked 
till  evening.  The  trees  literally  bent  under 
their  loads  of  fruit,  and  innumerable  ruddy  apples 
lay  scattered  upon  the  ground. 

Beyond  these  rich  masses  of  foliage,  to  which 
the  sun  lent  additional  splendour,  at  the  utmost 
extremity  of  the  pastures ,  rose  the  irregular 
ridge  of  the  Apennines ,  whose  deep  blue  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  (he  glowing*^  co- 
lours of  the  foreground.  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
the  chain  of  distant  mountains,  and  indulged  a 
thousand  romantic  conjectures  of  what  was 
passing  in  their  recesses  —  hermits  absorbed  in 
prayer  —  beautiful  Centadine  fetching  water  from 
springs ,  and  banditti  conveying  their  victims, 
perhaps  at  this  very  moment,  to  caves  and 
fastnesses. 

Such  were  the  dreams  that  filled  my  fancy, 
and  kept  it  Incessantly  employed  till  it  was 
dusk,  and  the  moon  began  to  show  herself;  the 
same  moon  which  but  a  few  nights  ago  had 
seen  me  so  happy  at  Fiesso.  I  left  the  carriage, 
and  running  into  the  dim  haze,  abandoned  my- 
self to  the  recollections  it  excited. 

At  length,  having  wandered  where  chanee  or 
the  wildness  of  my  fancy  led ,  (ill  the  lateness 
of  the  evening  alarmed  me,  I  regained  the  cbalse 
as  fast  as  I  could,  and  arrived  between  twelve 
and  one  at  Modena,  the  place  of  my  destination. 
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September  ISth. 

We  traversed  a  champagne  country  in  our 
way  to  Bologna,  wbose  ricliness  and  fertility 
increased  in  proportion  as  we  drew  near  tbat 
celebrated  mart  of  lap-dogs  and  sausages.  A 
chain  of  bills  commands  the  city,  variegated 
with  green  inclosnres  and  villas  Innumerable. 
On  the  highest  acclivity  of  this  range  appears 
the  magnificent  convent  of  Madonna  del  Monte, 
embosomed  in  wood,  and  joined  to  (he  town  by 
a  corridor  a  league  in  length.  This  vast  por- 
tico, ascending  the  steeps  and  winding  amongst 
the  thickets,  sometimes  concealed  and  sometimes 
visible,  produces  an  effect  wonderfully  grand 
and  singular.  I  longed  to  have  mounted  the 
height  by  so  extraordinary  a  passage;  and  hope 
on  some  future  day  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
Santa  Maria  del  Monte. 

At  present  I  have  very  little  indeed  to  say 
about  Bologna  Cwhere  I  passed  only  two  hours), 
except  that  it  is  sadly  out  of  humour,  an  earth- 
quake and  Cardinal  Buoncompagni  having  disar- 
ranged both  land  and  people.  For  half-a-year 
tbe  ground  continued  trembling;  and  for  these 
last  six  montlis,  the  legate  and  senators  have 
grumbled  and  scratched  incessantly;  so  that, 
between  natural  and  political  commotions  ,  the 
Bolognese  must  hare  passed  an  agreeable  summer. 

Such  a  report  of  tbe  situation  of  things ,  you 
may  suppose,  was  not  likely  to  retard  my  Journey. 
I  pat  off  delivering  my  letters  to  another  oppor- 
tuuity,  and  proceeded  immediately  after  dinner 
towards  (he  mountains.  We  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  crags  and  stony  channels,  tbat  stream 
with  ten  thousand  rills  in  the  winter  season,  but 
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daring  the  flummer  months  reflect  every  sunbeam, 
and  harbour  half  the  scorpions  in  the  country. 

For  many  a  toilsome  league  our  prospect  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  dreary  hillocks  and  in- 
tervening wastes ,  more  barren  and  mournful 
than  those  to  which  Mary  Magdalene  retired. 
Sometimes  a  crucifix  or  chapel  peeped  out  of 
the  parched  fern  and  grasses,  with  which  these 
desolate  fields  are  clothed ;  and  now  and  then 
we  met  a  goggle-eyed  pilgrim  trudging  along, 
and  staring  about  him  as  if  he  waited  only  for 
night  and  opportunity  to  have  additional  reasons 
for  hurrying  to  Loretto. 

During  three  or  four  hours  that  we  continued 
ascending ,  the  scene  increased  iq  sterility  and 
desolation;  but,  at  the  end  of  our  second  post, 
the  landscape  began  to  alter  for  the  better :  little 
green  valleys  at  the  base  of  tremendous  steeps, 
discovered  themselves,  scattered  over  with  oalcs, 
and  freshened  with  running  waters ,  which  the 
nakedness  of  the  impending  rocks  set  off  to  ad- 
vantage. The  sides  of  the  cliffs  in  general  con- 
sist of  rude  mlsshappn  masses  ;  but  their  sum- 
mits are  smooth  and  verdant,  and  continually 
browsed  by  herds  of  white  goats,  which  were 
gambolling  on  the  edge  of  the  precipices  as  we 
passed  beneath^ 

I  joined  one  of  these  frisking  assemblies,  whose 
shadows  were  stretched  by  the  setting  sun  along 
the  level  herbage.  There  I  sat  a  few  minutes 
whilst  they  shook  their  beards  at  me ,  and  tried 
to  scare  me  with  all  their  horns.  Being  tired 
with  skipping  and  butting  at  me  in  vain,  the 
whole    herd    trotted    away ,    and    I  after  them. 
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They  led  nM  a  dance  from  crag  <o  crag  and 
from  thicket  to  thitiket. 

It  was  growing  dusicy  apace ,  and  wreaths 
of  smoke  began  to  ascend  from  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  valleys.  I  was  ignorant  what 
monster  inhabited  sach  retirements,  so  gave  over 
my  pursuit,  lest  some  Polypheme  or  other  might 
make  me  repent  it.  I  looked  around ,  Uie  car- 
riage was  out  of  sight ;  but  hearing  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses  at  a  distance ,  I  soon  came  up 
with  them,  and  mounted  another  rapid  ascent, 
whence  an  extensive  tract  of  cliff  and  forest 
land  was  discernible. 

A  chill  wind  blew  from  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Apennines,  and  made  a  dismal  rustle  amongst 
the  woods  of  chestnut  that  hung  en  the  moun- 
tain's side  ,  tlurongh  which  we  were  forced  to 
pass.  Walking  out  of  the  sound  of  the  carria- 
ge, I  began  interpreting  the  language  of  the 
leaves ,  not  greatly  to  my  own  advantage  or 
that  of  any  being  in  the  universe.  I  was  no 
prophet  of  good  ,  and  had  I  but  commanded  an 
oracle ,  as  ancient  visionaries  were  wont ,  I 
flhould  have  flung  mischief  about  me. 

How  long  I  continued  in  this  strange  temper 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  believe  it  was 
midnight  before  we  emerged  from  the  oracular 
forest ,  and  saw  faintly  before  us  an  assemblage 
of  miwrafole  huts  ,  where  we  were  to  sleep. 
Tliis  wretched  hamlet  is  suspended  on  the  brow 
4>f  a  bleak  mountain ,  and  every  gust  that  stirs, 
shakes  the  whole  village  to  its  foundations.  At 
onr  approach  two  hags  stalked  forth  with  lan- 
terns and  invited  us  with  a  grin,  which  I  shall 
always   remcaaber ,    to    a   dish   of  mustard   and 
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crows'  gizzards,  a  dish  I  was  more  tban  half 
afraid  of  tasting,  lest  it  should  change  me  to 
some  bird  of  darkness,  condemned  to  mope  eter- 
nally on  the  black  rafters  of  the  cottage. 

After  repeated  sapplications  we  procured  a 
few  eggs,  and  some  faggots  to  make  a  fire. 
Pitching  my  bed  in  a  warm  corner  I  soon  fell 
asleep,  and  forgot  all  my  cares  and  inquietudes. 


IiETTER  XI. 

Septenb«r  14th. 

Thb  sun  had  not  been  long  above  the  horizon, 
before  we  set  forward  upon  a  craggy  pavement 
hewn  out  of  rough  cllflTs  and  precipices.  Scarcely 
a  tree  was  visible,  and  the  few  that  presented 
themselves  began  already  to  shed  their  leaves. 
The  raw  nipping  air  of  this  desert  with  difficulty 
spares  a  blade  of  vegetation;  and  in  the  whole 
range  of  these  extensive  eminences  I  could  not 
discover  a  single  corn-field  or  pasture.  Inhabi- 
tants, you  may  guess ,  there  were  none.  I  would 
defy  even  a  Scotch  bighlander  to  find  means  of 
subsistence  in  so  rude  a  soil. 

Towards  mid-day,  we  had  surmounted  the 
dreariest  part  of  our  Journey,  and  began  to  per- 
ceive a  milder  landscape.  The  climate  improved 
as  well  as  the  prospect,  and  after  a  continual 
descent  of  several  hours ,  we  saw  groves  and 
villages  in  the  dips  of  the  hills ,  and  met  a  string 
of  mules  and  horses  laden  with  fruit.  1  purchas- 
ed some  figM  and  peaches  from  this  little  cara- 
van, and  spread  my  repast  upon  a  bank,  in 
the  midst  of  lavender  bushes  in  full  bloom. 
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Continuing  oiur  route,  we  bade  adieu  to  the 
realms  of  poverty  and  barrenness,  and  entered 
a  cultivated  vale,  sbaded  by  woody  acclivities. 
Amongst  these  we  wound  along  between  groves 
of  poplar  and  cypress,  till  late  in  the  evening. 
Upon  winding  a  hill  we  discovered  Florence  at 
a  distance,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  ter« 
races  rising  one  above  another:  the  full  moon 
seemed  to  shine  with  a  peculiar  charm  upon  this 
favoured  region.  Her  serene  light  on  the  pale 
grey  of  (he  olive,  gave  a  visionary  and  Elysian 
appearance  to  the  landscape,  and  I  wga  sorry 
when  J  found  myself  excluded  from  it  by  the 
gates  of  Florence. 

I  slept  as  well  as  my  impatience  would  al- 
low, till  it  was  time  next  morning  (Sept.  16,3 
to  visit  the  gallery,  and  worship  the  Venus  de 
Hedicis.  I  felt,  upon  entering  this  world  of 
refinement,  as  if  I  could  have  taken  up  my  abode 
in  it  fur  ever,  but  confused  with  the  multitude 
of  objects,  I  knew  nut  on  which  first  to  bend 
my  attention,  and  ran  childishly  by  the  ample 
ranks  of  sculptures,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  par- 
terre, that  skims  before  it  fixes,  over  ten  thou- 
sand /lowers. 

Having  taken  my  course  down  one  side  of  the 
gallery,  I  turned  the  angle  and  discovered  an- 
other long  perspective,  equally  stored  with  mas- 
tar-pieces  of  bronze  and  marble.  A  minute 
brought  me  to  the  extremity  of  this  range,  vast 
aa  it  was;  then,  flying  down  a  tbird,  adorned 
in  the  same  delightful  manner,  I  paused  under 
the  bust  of  Jupiter  Olympins;  and  began  to  re- 
flect a  little  more  maturely,  upon  the  company  in 
which  I  found  myself.      Opposite,    appeared    the 
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majestic  features  of  Minerva ,  breathing  divinit}' : 
and  Cybele,  (he  mother  of  the  gods. 

Having  regarded  these  powers,  with  due  vene* 
ration  y  I  next  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  blaclc  figure, 
whose  attitude  seemed  to  announce  the  deity  of 
sleep.  You  Know  my  fondness  for  this  drowsy 
personage  ,  and  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  quitted  the  most  splendid  society  for  him. 
I  found  him  at  present,  of  touchstone,  with  the 
countenance  of  a  towardly  brat,  sleeping  ill 
through  indigestion.  The  artist  had  not  conceiv- 
ed very  poetical  ideas  of  the  god ,  or  else  be 
never  would  have  represented  him  with  so  little 
grace  and  dignity. 

Displeased  at  finding  my  favourite  subject  pro- 
faned, I  perceived  (he  transports  of  enthusiasm 
beginning  to  subside ,  and  felt  myself  calm  enough 
to  follow  the  herd  of  guides  and  spectators  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  cabinet  to  cabinet,  without 
falling  into  errors  of  rapture  and  admiration.  We 
were  led  slowly  and  moderately  through  the 
large  rooms,  containing  the  portraits  of  painters, 
good,  bad,  and  Indifferent,  from  Raphael  to 
Liotard ;  then  into  a  museum  of  bronaes ,  which 
would  afford  both  amusement  and  instruction 
for  years. 

When  I  had  rather  alarmed  than  satisfied  my 
curiosity  by  rapidly  running  over  a  multitude  of 
candelabra,  urns,  and  sacred  utensils,  we  en- 
tered a  small  luminous  apartment,  surrounded 
with  cases  richly  decorated,  and  filled  with  the 
most  exquisite  models  of  workmanship  in  bronxe 
and  various  metals,  classed  in  exact  order.  Bere 
i|re  crowds  of  diminutive  deities  and  tutelary 
lars ,   to  whom   the   superstition  of  former  days 
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attributed  those  midnigfat  maFintirs  which  were 
believed  to  presage  the  misfortunes  of  a  famils% 
Amongst  these  now  neglected  images  are  preserv- 
ed a  vast  number  of  talismans,  cabilistic  amu- 
tets,  and  other  grotesque  relics  of  aocimt  cre- 
dulity. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  I  remarked  a  table, 
heautifall)'  formed  of  polished  gems ,  and ,  near 
it  J  the  statue  of  a  genius  with  his  familiar  ser- 
pent, and  all  hi«  attributes;  the  guardian  of  the 
treaaared  antiquities.  From  this  chamber  we 
were  conducted  into  another,  which  opens  to 
that  part  of  the  gallery  where  the  busts  of 
Adrian  and  Antinoos  are  placed.  Two  pilasters, 
delicately  carved  in  trophies  and  clusters  of  an- 
cient armour,  stand  on  each  side  of  the  entrance; 
within  are  several  perfumed  cabinets  of  minia- 
tures ,  and  a  single  -column  of  oriental  alabaster 
about  ten  feet  In  height, 

Lt&eido  e  tersot    e  bianco  t    ptjl  ehe  latte. 

I  put  my  guide's  patience  to  the  proof,  by 
lingering  to  admire  the  column  and  cabinets.  At 
last,  the  musk  with  which  they  are  impregn- 
ated, obliged  me  to  desist,  and  I  moved  on  to 
a  suite  of  saloons,  with  low  arched  roods,  glit- 
tering with  arabesque,  in  azure  and  gold.  Seve- 
ral medallions  appear  amongst  the  wreaths  of 
foliage,  tolerably  well  painted,  with  representa- 
tions of  splendid  feasts  and  tournaments  for 
which  Florence  was  once  so  famous. 

A  vast  collection  of  small  pictures,  most  of 
tbem  Flemish ,  covers  the  walls  of  these  apart- 
ments. Bat  nothing  struck  me  more  than  a 
Medusa*s  head  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  appears 
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joftt  severed  from  tbe  body  and  cast  on  the 
damp  pavement  of  a  cavern:  a  deadly  paleness 
covers  the  countenance ,  and  the  mouth  exhales 
a  pestilential  vapour:  the  snakes ,  which  fill 
almost  the  whole  picture ,  beginning  to  untwist 
their  folds;  one  or  two  seemed  already  crept 
away,  and  crawling  up  the  rock  in  company 
with  toads  and  other  venomous  reptiles. 

Here  are  a  great  many  Polembergs:  one  in 
particular,  the  strangest  I  ever  beheld.  Instead 
of  those  soft  scenes  of  woods  and  waterfalls  he 
is  in  general  so  fond  of  representing,  he  has 
chosen  for  bis  subject  Virgil  ushering  Dante  into 
the  regions  of  eternal  punishment,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  flaming  edifices  that  glare  across  the  in- 
fernal waters.  These  mournful  towers  harbour 
innumerable  shapes,  all  busy  in  preying  upon 
the  damned.  One  capital  devil,  in  the  form  of 
an  enormous  lobster,  seems  very  strenuously 
employed  in  mumbling  a  miserable  mortal ,  who 
sprawls,  though  in  vain,  t6  escape  from  his 
claws.  This  performance,  whimsical  as  it  is, 
retains  all  that  softness  of  tint  and  delicacy  of 
pencil  for  which  Polemberg  is  so  renowned. 

Had  not  the  subject  so  palpably  contradicted 
the  painter*s  choice,  I  should  have  passed  over 
this  picture,  like  a  thousand  more,  and  have 
brought  you  immediately  to  tbe  tribune.  Meed  I 
say  I  was  spell-bound  the  moment  I  set  my  feet 
within  it,  and  saw  full  before  me  the  Venus  de 
MedicisV  Tbe  warm  ivory  hoe  of  the  original 
marble  is  a  beauty  no  copy  has  ever  imitated, 
and  the  softness  of  the  limbs  exceeded  the  live- 
liest idea  I  had  formed  to  myself  of  their  per- 
fection. 
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When  I  bad  taken  my  eyes  reluctantly  away 
from  this  beaatiful  object,  I  caat  tbenr  upon  a 
MorpheuB  of  white  marble^  which  lies  slumbering 
at  the  feet  of  the  goddess  in  the  form  of  a  grace- 
ful child.  A  dormant  Hon  serves  him  for  a  pil- 
low ;  two  ample  wings ,  carved  with  the  uemost 
delicacy,  are  gathered  under  him;  two  others, 
budding  from  his  temples,  half-concealed  by  a 
flow  of  lovely  ringlets.  His  languid  hands  scarcely 
hold  a  bunch  of  poppies:  near  him  creeps  a  li- 
zard, Jast  yielding  to  his  influence.  Nothing  can 
be  more  Just  than  the  expression  of  sleep  in  the 
coantenance  of  the  little  divinity.  Bis  lion  too 
is  perfectiy  lulled,  and  rests  his  muzzle  upon 
his  fore  paws  as  quiet  as  a  domestic  spaniel* 
My  ill-humouF  at  seeing  this  deity  so  grossly 
sculptured  in  the  gallery ,  was  dissipated  by  the 
gracefulness  of  his  appearance  in  the  tribune. 
I  was  now  contented,  for  the  artist  had  realised 
my  ideas ;  and ,  if  I  may  venture  my  opinion, 
sculpture  never  arrived  to  higher  perfection,  and, 
at  the  same  time ,  kept  more  Justly  within  its 
province.  Sleeping  figures  with  me  always  pro- 
duce the  finest  Illusion:  but  when  I  see  an 
archer  in  the  very  act  of  discharging  his  arrow, 
a  dancer  with  one  foot  in  the  air,  or  a  gladiator 
extending  his  fist  to  all  eternity,  I  grow  tired, 
and  view  such  wearisome  attitudes  with  infini- 
tely more  admiration  than  pleasure. 

The  morning  was  gone  before  I  could  snatch 
myself  from  the  tribune.  In  my  way  home,  I 
looked  into  the  cathedral,  an  enormous  fabric, 
Inlaid  with  the  richest  marbles,  and  covered 
with  stars  and  chequered  work,  like  an  old- 
fashioned  cabinet.    The  architect  seems  to  have 
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tnmed  his  building  inside  out;  nothing  in  art 
being  more  ornamented  than  the  exterior,  and 
few  ehurclies  so  simple  within.  The  nave  is 
vast  and  solemn ,  the  dome  amazingly  spacious, 
with  the  high  altar  in  it  a  centre ,  inclosed  by  a 
circular  arcade  near  two  hundred  feet  in  dia- 
meter. There  is  something  imposing  in  this  deco- 
ration ,  «s  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  sanctuary, 
into  which  none  but  the  holy  ought  to  penetrate. 
However  profane  I  migbt  feel  myself,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  entering ,  and  sat  down  In  a  niche. 
Not  a  ray  of  light  reaches  this  sacred  inclosure, 
but  through  the  medium  of  narrow  windows, 
high  in  the  dome,  and  richly  painted.  A  sort 
of  yellow  tint  predominates,  which  gives  addi^ 
tional  solemnity  to  the  altar,  and  paleness  to 
the  votary  before  it.  I  was  sensible  of  the 
effect ,  and  obtained  at  least  the  colour  of 
sanctity. 

Having  remained  some  time  in  this  pious  hue, 
I  returned  home  and  feasted  upon  grapes  and 
ortolans  With  great  edification;  then  walked  to 
one  of  the  bridges  across  the  Arno,  and  from 
thence  to  the  garden  of  Boboli,  which  lies  be- 
hind the  Grand  Duke's  palace,  stretched  out  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  I  ascended  terrace  after 
terrace ;  robed  by  a  thick  underwood  of  bay  and 
myrtle ,  above  which  rise  several  nodding  towers, 
and  a  long  sweep  of  venerable  wall ,  almost  en- 
tirely concealed  by  ivy.  You  wodld  have  been 
enraptured  with  the  broad  masses  of  shade  and 
dusky  alleys  that  opened  as  I  advanced ,  with 
white  statues  of  fauns  and  sylvans  glimmering 
amongst  them;  some  of  which  pour  water  Into 
sarcophagi    of  the  purest  marble,    covered  with 
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antique  rilievos.    Tbe    capitals  of  columns  and 
ancient  ftriezes  are  scattered  about  as  seats. 

On  these  I  reposed  myself,  and  looked  op  to 
(he  cypress  groves  whlcb  spring  aboye  the  thick- 
ets; then,  plunging  into  their  retirements ,  I  fol- 
lowed a  winding  path ,  which  led  me  by  a  series 
of  steep  ascents  to  a  green  platform  oyerlooking 
(he  whole  extent  of  wood ,  with  Florence  deep 
beneath,  and  the  tops  of  the  bills  which  en- 
circle it  Jagged  with  pines;  here  and  there  a 
convent,  or  villa,  whitening  in  the  sun.  This 
scene  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Stiil  amending  I  attained  (he  brow  of  the 
eminence,  and  had  nothing  but  the  fortress  of 
Belvedere,  and  two  or  three  open  porticoes 
above  me.  On  this  elevated  situation,  I  found 
several  walks  of  trellis-work,  clothed  with  luxu- 
riant vines.  A  colossal  statue  of  Ceres,  her 
hands  extended  in  the  act  of  scattering  fertility 
over  the  country,  crowns  the  summit. 

Descending  alley  after  alley,  and  banX  after 
hank ,  I  came  to  the  orangery  in  front  of  the 
palace,  disposed  in  a  grand  amphitheatre,  with 
marble  niches  relieved  by  dark  foliage ,  oat  of 
which  spring  cedars  and  tall  aerial  cypresses. 
This  spot  brought  (he  scenery  of  an  antique 
Roman  garden  so  vividly  into  my  mind,  that, 
lost  in  the  train  of  recollections  this  idea  ex- 
ctted ,  I  expected  every  instant  to  be  called  to 
the  table  of  Lucullas  hard  by,  in  one  of  the 
porticoes,  and  to  stretch  myself  on  his  purple 
triclinias;  bat  waiting  in  vain  for  a  summons 
tUl  the  approach  of  night,  I  returned  delighted 
with  a  ramble  that  had  led  my  imagination  so 
far  into  antiquity. 
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Friday ,  Sept.  16. — ^My  impatience  to  hear  Pac* 
chierotti  called  me  up  witb  the  sun.  I  blessed  a 
day  which  was  to  give  me  the  greatest  of  mu- 
sical pleasures,  and  travelled  gaily  towards 
Lucca,  along  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by  rocky 
hills,  and  sca:tered  over  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages. We  passed  Pistola  in  haste ,  and  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  entered  the  Lncchese  ter- 
ritory, by  a  clean,  paved  road,  which  runs 
through  chestnut  copses  bordered  with  broom  in 
blossom,  and  an  immense  variety  of  heaths;  a 
red  soil  peeping  forth  from  the  vegetation,  adds 
to  the  richness  of  the  landscape,  which  swells 
all  the  way  into  gentle  acclivities:  and  at  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  spreads  all 
round  into  mountains,  green  to  their  very  sum- 
mits, and  diversified  with  gardens  and  palaces. 
More  pleasing  scenery  can  with  difficulty  be 
imagined :  I  was  quite  charmed  witb  beholding 
it,  as  I  ]£new  very  well  that  the  opera  would 
keep  me  a  long  while  chained  down  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Happy  for  me  that  the  environs  of  Lucca  were 
so  beautiful;  since  I  defy  almost  any  city  to 
contain  more  ugliness  within  its  walls.  Narrow 
streets  and  dismal  alleys;  wide  gutters  and 
cracked  pavements;  everybody  in  black,  accord- 
ing with  the  gloom  of  their  habitations,  which 
however  are  large  and  lofty  enough  of  con- 
science ;  but  having  aU  grated  windows , ,  they 
convey  none  but  dark  and  dungeon-lilce  ideas. 
My  spirits  fell  many  degrees  upon  entering  this 
sable  capital;  and  when  I  found  Friday  was 
meagre  day,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with 
its  inhabitants,    and   no  opera   to  be  performed, 
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I  fitew  wofnily  out  of  hamour.  Instead  of  a 
delightful  symphony  y  I  heard  nothing  for  some 
time  but  the  clatter  of  plates  and  the  swearing 
of  waiters. 

Amongst  the  number  of  my  tormentors  was  a 
whole  Genoese  family  of  distinction;  very  fat 
and  sleek,  and  terribly  addicted,  to  the  violin. 
Overhearing  my  sad  complaint  for  want  of  music, 
(bey  most  generously  determined  I  should  have 
my  fill  of  It,  and,  getting  together  a  few  scra- 
pers, began  such  an  academla  as  drove  me  to 
the  farther  end  of  a  very  spacious  apartment, 
whilst  they  possessed  the  other.  The  hopes  and 
heir  of  the  family — a  chubby  doU  of  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen ^  his  uncle,  a  thickset 
smiling  personage,  ~and  a  brace  of  innocent- 
looking  younger  brothers ,  plied  their  fiddles  with 
a  hearty  good  will,  waggled  their  double  chins, 
and  played  out  of  tune  with  the  most  happy 
unconsciousness,  as  amateurs  are  apt  to  do 
ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred. 

Pacchierotti ,  whom  they  all  worshipped  in 
their  heavy  way,  sat  silent  the  while  in  a 
corner;  the  second  soprano  warbled,  not  abso- 
lutely iil,  at  the  harpsichord;  whilst  the  old 
lady ,  young  lady ,  and  attendant  females,  kept 
ogling  him  with  great  perseverance.  Those  who 
could  not  get  In,  squinted-  through  the  crevices 
of  the  door.  Abbates  and  greyhounds  were  fid- 
geting continually  without.  In  short,  I  was  so 
persecuted  with  questions,  criticisms,  and  con- 
certos, that,  pleading  headach  and  indisposition, 
I  escaped  about  ten  o'clock,  and  shook  myself 
when  I  got  safe  to  my  apartment,  like  a  worried 
spaniel. 
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LETTER  XII. 

Lnoca  S«pt.  ttttk. 

You  ask  me  how  I  pass  my  time.  Generally 
upon  the  hills,  in  wild  spots  were  the  arbutas 
floorishes ;  whence  I  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
distant  sea;  my  horse  tied  to  a  cypress,  and 
myself  cast  upon  the  grass,  like  Palmerln  of 
Oliva ,  with  a  tablet  and  pencil  in  my  hand ,  a 
basket  of  grapes  by  my  side,  and  a  crooked 
stick  to  shake  down  the  chestnuts.  I  have  bid- 
den adiea,  several  days  ago,-  to  the  visits, 
dinners ,  conversazioni ,  and  glories  of  the  town, 
and  only  go  thither  in  an  evening ,  just  time 
enough  for  the  grand  march  which  precedes  Pac- 
chlerotti  in  Quinto  Fafoio.  Sometimes  he  accompanies 
me  in  my  excursions,  to  the  utter  discontent  of  the 
Lncchese ,  who  swear  I  shall  ruin  their  opera, 
by  leading  him  such  extravagant  rambles  amongst 
Che  mountains,  and  exposing  him  to  the  incle- 
meney  of  winds  and  showers.  One  day  they 
made  a  vehement  remonstrance ,  but  in  vain ; 
for  the  next,  away  we  trotted  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  stayed  so  late  in  tbe  evening,  that  a 
cold  and  hoarseness  were  the  consequence. 

The  whole  republic  was  thrown  into  commo- 
tion, and  some  of  its  prime  ministers  were  de- 
puted to  harangue  Paccbierotti  upon  the  rides 
he  had  committed.  Had  the  safety  of  their 
mighty  state  depended  upon  this  imprudent  ex- 
cursion ,  they  could  not  have'  vociferated  with 
greater  violence.  You  know  I  am  rather  ener- 
getic, and,  to  say  truth,  I  had  very  nearly 
got  into  a  scrape  of  importance,  and  drawn 
down  the  execrations  of  the  Gonfalonier   and  all 
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liis  council  upon  my  bead  by  openly  declaring 
our  Intention  of  talctng,  next  morning,  another 
ride  over  the  rock:*,  and  absolutely  losing  oar- 
telves  in  the  clouds  which  veil  their  acclivities. 
These  terrible  threats  were  put  into  execution, 
and  yesterday  we  made  a  tour  of  about  thirty 
miles  upon  the  highlands,  and  visited  a  variety 
of  ctiatieB  and  palaces. 

The  Conte  Nobiii,  a  noble  Lucchese,  born  in 
Flanders  and  educated  at  Paris ,  was  our  con- 
dactor.  He  possesses  great  elegance  of  imagi- 
nation ,  and  a  degree  of  sensibility  rarely  met 
with.  The  way  did  not  appear  tedious  in  such 
company.  The  sun  was  tempered  by  light  clouds, 
and  a  soft  autumnal  haze  rested  upon  the  hills, 
covered  with  shrubs  and  olives.  The  distant 
plains  and  forests  appeared  tinted  with  so  deep 
a  blue ,  that  I  began  to  tbinlc  the  azure  so  pre- 
valent in  Velvet  Breaghel's  landscapes  is  hardly 
exaggerated. 

After  riding  for  six  or  seven  miles  along  the 
cultivated  levels,  we  began  to  ascend  a  rough 
slope,  overgrown  with  chestnuts;  a  great  many 
loose  fragments  and  stumps  of  ancient  pomegra- 
nates perplexed  oar  route,  which  continued,  turn- 
ing and  winding  through  this  wilderness,  till  it 
opened  on  a  sudden  to  the  side  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain ,  covered  with  tufted  groves ,  amongst  which 
bangs  the  princely  castle  of  the  Garzoni ,  on  the 
very  side  of  a  precipice. 

Alcina  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  romantic 
situation.  The  garden  lies  extended  beneath, 
gay  with  fluweilH,  and  glittering  with  compart- 
ments of  spar ,  which ,  though  in  no  great  purity 
of  taste,    strikes   for   the  first  time  with  the  ef- 
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feet  of  enchantmeDt.  Two  large  marble  basins, 
with  Jets-d'eau ,  seventy  feet  in  height,  divide 
tbe  parterres;  from  the  extremity  of  which  rises 
a  rade  cliff,  shaded  with  cedar  and  ilex,  and 
cut  into  terraces. 

Leaving  our  horses  at  the  great  gate  of  this 
magic  inclosure ,  we  passed  through  tbe  spray 
of  the  fountains,  and  mounting  an  endless  flight 
of  steps ,  entered  an  alley  of  oranges  ,  and  ga- 
thered ripe  fruit  from  the  trees  Whilst  we 
were  thus  employed ,  the  sun  broke  from  the 
clouds ,  and  lighted  up  the  green  of  the  vegeta- 
tion; at  the  same  time  spangling  the  waters, 
which  pour  copiously  down  a  succession  of  rocky 
terraces  and  sprinkle  the  impending  citrontrees 
with  perpetual  dew.  These  streams  issue  from 
a  chasm  in  the  cIlflT,  sorronnded  by  cypresses, 
which  conceal  by  their  thick  branches  a  pavi- 
lion with  baths.  Above  arises  a  colossal  stataa 
of  Fame,  .boldly  carved,  and  in  the  very  act 
of  starting  from  the  precipices.  A  narrow  path 
leads  up  to  the  feet  of  the  goddess ,  on  which 
I  reclined;  whilst  a  vast  column  of  water  arch- 
ing over  my  head ,  fell ,  without  even  wetting 
me  with  its  spray,  into  the  depths  below. 

I  could  hardly  prevail  upon  myself  to  aban« 
don  this  cool  recess,  which  the  fragrance  of 
bay  and  orange,  maintained  by  constant  show- 
ers, rendered  ancemmonly  luxnrlons.  At  last 
I  consented  to  move  on,  through  a  dark  wall 
o/  Hex  ,  which ,  to  the  credit  of  Signer  Garzoni 
be  it  spoken,  is  suffered  to  grew  as  wild  as  it 
pleases.  This  grove  is  suspended  on  the  moun-. 
tain  side,  whose  summit  is  clothed  with  a 
boundless  wood    of   olives ,    and    forms ,    by   its 
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wUiowy    colour,     a  striking    contrast  with  tbe 
deep  verdure  of  its  base. 

After  resting  a  few  moments  in  the  sbade, 
we  proceeded  to  a  long  avenue ,  bordered  by 
aloes  in  bloom ,  forming  majeslic  pyramids  of 
iiowers  tbfrty  feet  blgb.  Tbis  led  us  to  the  pa- 
lace ,  which  was  soon  run  over.  Then ,  mount- 
ing oar  horses ,  we  .  wound  amongst  sunny 
vales y  and  inclosures  with  myrtle  hedges,  till 
we  came  to  a  rapid  steep.  We  felt  the  heat 
moat  powerfully  in  ascending  it,  and  were  glad 
to  take  refuge  under  a  continued  bower  of  vines, 
which  runs  for  miles  along  Its  summit.  These 
arbours  afforded  us  both  shade  and  refreshment; 
I  fell  upon  the  clusters  which  formed  our  ceil- 
ing, like  a  native  of  the  norths  unused  to  such 
luxuriance:  one  of  those  Goths,  Gray  so  poeti« 
cally  describes,  who 

Scent  the  aew  fragrance  of  the  breathing  roie» 
And   qoaff  the  pendent  vintage  ai  it  grows. 

1  wish  you  had  journeyed  with  us  under  this 
fruitful  canopy,  and  ob^cerved  the  partial  sun- 
shine through  its  transparent  leaves,  and  the 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  it  every  now  and  then 
admitted.  I  say  only  every  now  and  then ,  for 
in  most  places  a  sort  of  verdant  gloom  prevailed, 
exquisitely  agreeable  in  so  hot  a  day. 

But  such  luxury  did  not  last,  you  may  sup- 
pose, for  ever.  We  were  soon  forced  from  our 
covert ,  and  obliged  to  traverse  a  mountain  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  which  had  dispersed  every 
cloud ,  and  shone  with .  intolerable  brightness. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  extensive  eminence 
lies   a  pastoral  hillock ,    surrounded   by   others. 
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woody  and  irregular.  Wide  vineyards  and  fields 
0/  Indian  corn  lay  between ,  across  which  ihe 
Conte  Nobili  conducted  us  to  his  house,  where 
we  found  prepared  a  very  comfortable  dinner. 
We  drank  the  growth  of  the  8pot ,  and  defied 
the  richest  wines  of  Constantia  to  exceed  it. 

Afterwards,  retiring  into  a  wood  of  (he  Mar- 
chese  Mansi ,  with  neat  pebble  walks  and  trickling 
rivulets ,  we  took  coffee  and  loitered  till  sunset. 
It  was  then  time  to  return,  as  the  muts  were 
beginning  to  rise  frum  the  valleys.  The  calm 
and  silence  of  evening  threw  us  into  our  re- 
veries. We  went  pacing  along  heedlessly,  just 
as  our  horses  pleased ,  without  hearing  any 
sound  but  their  steps. 

Between  nine  and  ten  we  entered  the  gates 
of  Lucca.  Pacchierotti  coughed,  and  half  its 
inhabitants  wished  us  at  the  devil. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Leghorn  J  October  %fA. 

This  morning  we  set  out  for  Pisa.  No  soon- 
er had  we  passed  the  highly  cultivated  garden- 
grounds  about  Lucca  than  we  found  ourselves 
In  narrow  roads ,  shut  in  by  vines  and  grassy 
banks  of  canes  and  osiers,  rising  high  above 
our  carriage  and  wavkig  their  leaves  in  the  air. 
Through  the  openings  which  sometimes  intervened 
we  discovered  a  variety  of  hillocks  clothed  willi 
shrubs,  rained  towers  looking  out  of  the  bushes, 
not  one  without  a  romantic  tale  attending  it. 

This  sort    of  scenery  lasted  till ,    passing  the 
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batb0,  we  bebeld  PUra  rising  from  an  extensive 
plain,  tbe  most  open  we  had  as  yet  seen  in 
Italy,  .  crossed  by  an  aqaeduct.  We  were  set 
down  Immediately  before  tbe  Duomo,  whicb 
stands  insulated  in  a  vast  green  area,  and  is 
perhaps  tbe  most  curious  edifice  my  eyes  ever 
-viewed.  Do  not  ask  of  what  sbape  or  arcbi- 
tectare;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell,  so  great 
is  the  confusion  of  ornaments.  The  dome  gives 
the  mass  an  oriental  appearance,  which  helped 
to  bewilder  me ;  in  short ,  I  have  dreamed  of 
snch  buildings,  but  little  thought  they  existed. 
Oil  one  side  you  survey  the  famous  tower ,  as 
perfectly  awry  as  I  expected;  on  the  other  the 
baptistery,  a  circular  edifice  distinct  from  the 
church  and  right  opposite  Its  principal  entrance, 
crowded  with  sculptures  and  topped  by  the  strang- 
est of  cupolas. 

Having  indulged  our  curiosity  with  this  singu- 
lar prospect  for  some  moments ,  we  entered  the 
cathedral  and  admired  the  stately  coloms  of  por- 
phyry and  of  tbe  rarest  marbles  ,  supporting  a 
roof  which,  like  tbe  rest  of  the  building,  shines 
with  gold.  A  pavement  of  the  brightest  mosaic 
completes  Its  magnificence :  all  around  are  sculp- 
tnres  hy  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotli ,  and  paint- 
ings by  the  most  distinguished  artists.  We  exa- 
mined them  with  due  attention ,  and  then  walk- 
ed down  the  nave  and  remarked  tbe  striking 
effect  of  the  baptistery,  seen  in  perspective 
tliroogh  the  bronze  portals ,  which  you  know  ,  1 
•appose ,  are  covered  with  rilievos  of  tbe  finest 
workmanship.  These  noble  valves  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  we  pasied  between  them  to  tbe 
baptistery,  where  stands  an  alabaster  font,  con- 
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Btrncted  after  tbe  primitive    ritaal    and   ezqaisi- 
tely  wronglit. 

Our  next  object  was  the  Campo  Santo,  wbich 
forma  one  side  of  tlie  area  in  whlcb  tbe  cathe- 
dral is  situated.  The  wallji,  and  Gothic  taber- 
nacle above  the  entrance ,  rising  from  the  level 
turf  and  preserving  a  neat  straw  colour,  appear 
as  fresh  as  if  built  within  the  present  century. 
Our  guide  unlocking  the  gates  ,  we  entered  a 
spacious  cloister,  forming  an  oblong  quadrangle, 
which  encloses  tbe  sacred  earth  of  Jerusalem, 
conveyed  hither  about  tbe  period  of  tbe  crusa- 
des,  tbe  days  of  Pi^anese  prosperity.  The  holy 
mould  produces  a  rampant  crop  of  weeds,  but 
none  are  permitted  to  spring  from  tbe  pavement, 
which  is  entirely  composed  of  tombs  with  slabs, 
smoothly  laid  and  covered  with  monumental  in- 
scriptions. Ranges  of  slender  pillars  ,  formed  of 
tbe  whitest  marble  and  glistening  In  tbe  sun, 
support  tbe  arcade  of  the  clo'ster ,  wbich  is  car- 
ved with  innumerable  stars  and  roses,  partly 
Gothic  and  partly  Saracenial.  Strange  paintings 
of  hell  and  the  devil,  mostly  taken  from  Dante*s 
rhapsodies,  rover  the  walls  of  these  fantastic 
galleries,  attributed  to  the  venerable  Giotto  and 
Bufalmacco  ,  whom  Boccaccio  mentions  in  his 
Decamerone. 

Beneath ,  along  the  base  of  the  columns ,  are 
placed,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  rows  of  pagan 
sarcophagi;  I  could  not  have  supposed  the  Pi- 
sanese  sufficiently  tolerant  to  admit  profane 
sculptures  within  such  consecrated  precincta. 
However,  there  they  are,  as  well  as  fifty  other 
contradictory  ornaments. 
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I  was  quite  seized  by  the  strangeneM  of  tiie 
place ,  and  paced  fifty  times  round  and  round 
tlie  ciuiaters,  discovering  at  eVery  time  some 
odd  novelty.  Wben  tired,  I  seated  myself  on 
a  fair  (dab  of  giallo  antico ,  that  looked  a  little 
cleaner  than  its  neighbours  (which  I  only  men- 
tion to  identify  the  precise  point  of  view)  ,  and 
looking  through  the  filigreed  tracery  of  tbe  ar- 
ches observed  the  domes  of  the  cathedral,  cupola 
of  the  baptistery ,  and  roof  of  the  leaning  tower 
rising  above  the  leads,  and  forming  the  strangest 
assemblage  of  pinnacles  perhaps  in  £arope.  The 
place  is  neither  sad  nor  solemn;  the  arches  are 
airy ,  the  pillars  light ,  and  there  is  so  much 
caprice,  such  an  exotic  look  in  the  whole  scene, 
that  without  any  violent  effort  of  fancy  one 
might  imagine  one*s  self  in  fairy  land.  Every 
object  is  new,  every  ornament  original;  the 
mixture  of  antique  sarcophagi  with  Gothic  se- 
pulchres, completes  the  vagaries  of  (he  prospect, 
to  which,  one  day  or  other,  I  think  of  return- 
ing ,  tu  hear  visionary  music  and  commune 
with  sprites,  for  I  shall  never  find  in  the  whole 
universe  besides  so  whimsical  a  theatre. 

The  heat  was  so  powerful  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pisa  showed  their  wisdom  by  keeping 
within  doors.  Not  an  animal  appeared  In  the 
streets,  except  five  camels  laden  with  water, 
stalking  along  a  range  of-  garden  walls  and  pom- 
pous mansions,  with  an  awning  before  every 
door.  We  were  obliged  to  follow  their  steps, 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile ,  before  we  reached 
oar  inn.  Ice  was  the  first  thing  1  sought  after, 
and  when  I  had  swallowed  an  unreasonable 
portion ,    1  began  not  to  think  quite  so  much  of 
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the  deserts   of  Africa ,    as  the  heat 'and  the  ca- 
mels had  indaced  me  to  do  a  moment  ago. 

Early  in  the  afternoon ,  we  proceeded  to 
Leghorn  through  a  wild  tract  of  forest,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  our  English  parks.  The 
trees  in  some  places  formed  such  shady  arbours, 
that  we  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  wallcing 
beneath  them,  and  were  well  rewarded;  for  after 
struggling  through  a  rough  ttiinket,  we  entered 
a  lawn  hemmed  In  by  oaks  and  chestnuts,  which 
extends  several  leagues  along  the  coast  and 
conceals  the  prospect  of  the  ocean ;  but  we  heard 
its  murmurs. 

Nothing  could  be  smoother  or  more  verdant 
than  the  herbage,  which  was  sprinkled  with 
daisies  and  purple  crocuses,  as  in  the  month  of 
Hay.  I  felt  all  the  genial  sensations  of  Spring 
steal  into  my  bosom ,  and  was  greatly  delighted 
Upon  discovering  vast  bushes  of  myrtle  in  the 
fullest  and  most  luxuriant  bloom.  The  softness 
of  the  ah*,  (he  sound  of  the  distant  surges,  the 
evening  gleams,  and  repose  of  the  landscape, 
quieted  the  tumult  of  my  spirits ,  and  f  experi- 
enced the  calm  of  my  infant  hours.  I  lay  down 
in  the  open  turfwalks  between  the  shrubberies, 
and  during  a  few  moments  bad  forgotten  every 
care ;  but  when  I  began  to  inquire  into  my  hap- 
piness ,  I  found  it  vanish.  I  felt  myself  without 
those  I  love  most,  in  situations  they  would  have 
warmly  admired,  and  without  them  these  pleas- 
ant lawns  and  woodlands  loolted  pleasant  in  vain. 

We  had  not  left  this  woody  region  far  behind, 
when  the  Fanale  began  to  lift  itself  above  the 
horiKon  —  (he  very  tower  you  have  so  often 
mentioned ;    tbe   sky    and   ocean   glowing    with 
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amber  light,  and  tlie  sliips  oat  at  sea  appeariag 
in  a  golden  haze,  of  whicli  we  have  no  con- 
ception in  our  northern  climates.  Sach  a  pro* 
spect,  together  with  the  fresh  gales  from  the 
Mediterranean ,  charmed  me ;  I  hurried  Immedia- 
tely to  the  port  and  sat  on  a  reef  of  rocks, 
listening  to  the  waves  that  hroke  amongst  them. 
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October  8i^ 
I  WBNT ,  as  yen  would  have  done ,  to  walk 
tm  the  mole  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  shine 
upon  it.  Us  construction  you  are  no  stranger 
to ;  therefore  I  think  I  may  spare  myself  the 
trouble  of  saying  anything  about  it ,  except  that 
the  port  which  it  embraces  is  no  longer  crowd- 
ed. Instead  of  ten  ranks  of  vessels  there  are 
only  three,  and  tbose  consist  chiefly  of  Corsican 
galleys  ,  that  look  as  poor  and  tattered  as  their 
masters.  Not  much  attention  did  I  bestow 
upon  such  objects,  but,  taking  my  seat  at  the 
extremity  of  the  quay,  surveyed  the  smooth 
plains  of  ocean ,  the  coast  scattered  over  with 
watch-Cowers ,  and  the  rocky  isle  of  Gorgona, 
emerging  from  the  morning  mists,  which  still 
lingered  upon  the  horizon. 

Whilst  I  was  musing  upon  the  scene,  and 
calling  up  all  that  train  of  ideas  before  my  ima- 
gination, which  pleased  your  own  upon  behold- 
ing it ,  an  anfient  figure ,  with  a  beard  that 
would  have  suited  a  sea-god ,  stepped  out  of  a 
boat ,  and  tottering  up  the  steps  of  the  quay, 
presented  himself   before    me    with    a   basket  in 
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UiiS  band.  He  stayed  dripping  a  few  momenev 
before  lie  pronouneed  a  syllable ,  and  wben  be 
began  bis  discourse,  I  was  in  deobt  wbether  I 
sbould  not  faave  moved  off  in  a  hurry,  there 
was  something  so  -  wan  and  singular  in  bis 
Gonntenance.  Except  this  being ,  no  other 
was  visible  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  least. 
I  knew  not  what  strange  adventure  I  might 
be  upon  the  point  of  commencing  ,  or  what 
message  I  was  to  expect  from  the  submarine  di> 
vinities.  However,  after  all  my  conjectures,  tbe 
figure  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  an  old 
fisherman  ,  wbo,  having  picked  up  a  few  bran- 
ches of  the  rarest  ^species  of  coral ,  offered  them 
to  sale.  I  eagerly  made  the  purchase,  and 
thought  myself  a  favourite  of  Neptune ,  since  be 
allowed  me  to  acquire,  uith  such  facility,  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  ornaments. 

My  bargain  (bus  expeditiously  concluded,  I 
ran  along  tlie  quay  with  my  basket  of  coral, 
and ,  taking  boat ,  was  rowed  back  to  tbe  gate 
of  tbe  port.  Tbe  carriage  waited  there ;  I  shut 
myself  up  in  the  grateful  shade  of  green  blinds, 
and  was  driven  away  at  a  rate  that  favoured 
my  impatience.  We  bowled  smoothly  over  the 
lawns  described  in  my  last  Jetter,  amongst 
myrtles  in  flower,  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Arrived  at  Pisa  ,  I  scarcely  allowed  myself  a 
moment  to  revisit  the  Campo  Santo ,  but  hurried 
on  to  Lucca  ,  and  threw  the  whole  idle  town 
into  a  stare  by  my  speedy  return. 
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LETTER  XT. 

Florence,    October  5th. 

I*  was  not  without  regret  that  I  forced  my- 
self from  Lucca.  We  had  all  the  same  road  to 
go  over  again,  that  brought  us  to  this  important 
Tepublic ,  but  we  broke  down  by  way  of  varie- 
t3%  The  wind  was  chill,  the  atmosphere  damp 
and  clogged  with  unwholesome  vapours,  through 
which  we  were  forced  to  walk  for  a  league, 
whilst  our  chaise  lagged  after  us. 

Taking  shelter  in  a  miserable  cottage,  we  re- 
mained shivering  and  shaking  till  the  carriage 
was  in  some  sort  of  order,  and  then  proceeded 
so  slowly  that  we  did  not  arrive  at  Florence 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  took  possession  of 
an  apartment  over  the  Arno,  which  being  swol- 
len with  rains  roared  like  a  mountain  torrent. 
Throwing  open  my  windows ,  I  viewed  its  agi- 
tated course  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  half  con- 
cealed in  stormy  clouds ,  which  hung  above  the 
fortress  of  the  Belvedere.  I  sat  contemplating 
the  effect  of  the  shadows  on  the  bridge,  on  the 
heights  of  Boboli ,  and  the  mountain  covered 
with  pale  olive  groves,  amongst  which  a  con- 
vent Is  situated ,  till  the  moon  sank  into  the 
darkest  quarter  of  the  sky  ,  and  a  bell  began 
to  toll.  Its  mournful  sound  filled  me  with  gloo- 
my recollections.  I  closed  the  casements,  and 
read  till  midnight  some  dismal  memoir  of  con- 
spiracies and  assassinations  ,  Gnelphs  and  Ghi- 
belines,  the  black  story  of  ancient  Florence. 

Ootober  6th. 

Every  cloud  was  dispersed  when  I  arose,  and 
the  purity  and  transparence  of  the    ether   added 
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new  cbarms  to  tbe  pictares<iue  eminences  aroand. 
I  felt  quite  revived  by  this  exhilarating  pronpect, 
and  walKed  in  tbe  splendour  of  sun-sbine  to 
tbe  porticoes  beneatb  tbe  famous  gallery,  tben 
to  an  ancient  castle,  raised  in  tbe  daj^s  of  tbe 
liepnblic,  which  fronts  tbe  grand  piazza.  Co- 
lossal statues  and  trophies,  badly  carved  in  the 
true  spirit  of  tbe  antique,  are  placed  before  it. 
On  one  side  a  fountain  ,  clung  round  witb  antic 
figures  of  bronze ,  by  John  of  Bologna.  On  the 
other,  three  lofty  pointed  arches,  and  under  one 
of  them  tbe  Perseus  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

Having  examined  seme  groups  of  sculptures 
by  Baccio  3andinelli  and  other  mighty  artists,  I 
entered  the  court  of  the  castle  ,  dark  and  deep, 
as  if  hewn  ottt  of  a  rock,  surrounded  by  a  vault- 
e4  arcade  covered  with  arabesque  ornaments 
and  supported  tty  pillars  almost  as  uncoutbly 
designed  as  those  of  Persepolis.  In  tbe  midst 
appears  a  marble  fount  with  an  image  of  bronze, 
that  looks  quite  strange  and  cabalistic.  I  leaned 
against  it  to  look  up  to  the  summits  of  tbe 
\lrall8 ,  wbicl^  rise  to  a  Tast  height ,  whence 
springs  a  slender  tower.  Above ,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  tbe  castle ,  are  still  preserved  numbers 
of  curious  cabinets ,  tables  of  inlaid  gems  ,  and 
a  thousand  rarities,  collected  by  the  house  of 
Medici,  and  not  yet  entirely  frittered  away  and 
disposed  of  by  public  sale, 

ft  was  not  without  indignation  that  I  learnt 
this  new  mark  of  contempt  which  the  Austrians 
bestow  on  the  memory  of  those  illufltrious  pa- 
trons of  the  Arts ;  whom  ,  being  unwilling  -to 
imitate,  they  affect  to  despise  as  a  race  of  ner- 
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chanto  whose  eicamiil#  It  would  be  abasing  their 
dig^nity  to  follow. 

I  could  bave  stayed  much  longer  to  enjoy  ihe 
novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  place;  but  it  was 
right  to  pay  some  compIimpBts  of  form.  Tbat 
duty  over ,  I  dined  in  peace  and  solitude ,  and 
repaired,  as  evening  drew  on,  to  the  thickets 
of  Bobolj. 

What  a  serene  sky  I  what  mellowness  in  the 
tints  of  the  mountains  I  A  purple  haze  concealed 
the  bases,  whilst  their  summits  were  invested 
with  saffron  light,  discovering  every  white  cot 
and  every  copse  that  clothed  their  declivities. 
The  prospect  widened  as  I  ascended  the  terraces 
of  the  garden. 

After  traversing  many  long  dusky  alleys,  I 
reached  the  opening  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
seating  myself  under  the  statue  of  Ceres,  took 
a  sketch  of  the  huge  mountainous  cupola  of  the 
Duomo,  the  adjoining  lovely  tower  and  one 
more  massive  in  its  neighbourhood,  built  not 
improbably  in  the  style  of  ancient  Etruria.  Be- 
yond this  historic  group  of  buildings  a  plain 
stretches  itself  far  and  wide,  most  richly  studded 
with  villas  and  gardens,  and  groves  of  pine  and 
olive,  quite  to  the  feet  of, the  mountains. 

Having  marked  the  sun's  going  down  and  all 
the  soothing  effects  cast  by  his  declining  rays  on 
every  object ,  I  went  through  a  plat  of  vines  to 
a  favourite  baunt  of  mine:— -a  little  garden  of 
the  most  fragrant  roses,  with  a  spring  under 
a  rustic  arch  of  grotto-work  fringed  with  ivy. 
Thousands  of  fish  Inhabit  here ,  of  that  beautiful 
glittering  species  which  comes  from  China.  This 
golden  nation  were  leaping  after  insects  as  I  stood 
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gazing  upon  the  deep  clear  water,  listening  to 
the  drops  that  trickle  from  the  cove.  Opposite 
to  which,  at  the  end  of  a  green  alley,  you  dis> 
cover  an  oval  basin,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  an 
antiqae  statue  full  of  that  graceful  languor  so 
peculiarly  Grecian. 

Whilst  I  was  musing  on  the  margin  of  the 
spring  (for  I  returned  to  it  after  casting  a  look 
upon  the  sculpture),  the  moon  rose  above  the 
tufted  foliage  of  the  terraces,  which  I  descended 
by  several  flights  of  steps,  with  marble  balus- 
trades crowned  by  vases  of  aloes. 

It  was  now  seven  o'clock,  and  all  the  world 
Were  going  to  ray  Lord  T — 's,  who  lives  in  a 
fine  house  all  over  blue  and  silver,  with  stuffed 
birds,  alabaster  cupids,  and  a  thousand  pretti- 
nesses  more;  but  to  say  truth,  neither  he  nor 
his  abode  are  worth  mentioning.  I  found  a  deal 
of  slopping  and  sipping  of  tea  going  forward,  and 
many  dawdlers  assembled. 

As  1  can  say  little  good  of  the  party,  I  had 
better  shut  the  door,  and  conduct  you  to  the 
Opera ,  which  is  really  a  striking  spectacle.  The 
first  soprano  put  my  patience  to  severe  proof, 
during  the  few  minutes  I  attended.  You  never 
beheld  such  a  porpoise.  If  these  animals  were 
to  sing,  I  should  conjecture  it  would  be  in  his 
style.  You  may  suppose  how  often  I  invoked 
Paccbierotti ,  and  regretted  the  lofty  melody  of 
Qainto  Fabio.  Everybody  seemed  as  well  con- 
tented as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  good 
singing  in  the  world ,  except  a  Neapolitan  duchess, 
who  delighted  me  by  her  vivacity.  We  took 
our  flu  of  maledictions,    and  went  home  equally 
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pleased  wttli  each  other  for  having  matually  exe-, 
crated  both  eingers  and  audience. 


LETTER  XTI. 

October  Mud. 

Trbv  aay  the  air  Is  worse  this  year  at  Rome 
than  ever,  and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  go 
thilher  during  its  malign  influence.  This  was 
very  bad  news  indeed  to  one  heartily  tired  of 
Florence ,  at  least  of  its  society.  Merciful  powers ! 
what  a  set  harbour  within  its  walhs!  ****** 
You  may  imagine  I  do  not  take  vehement  delight 
in  this  company,  though  very  ingenious,  praise- 
worthy, ^c.  The  woods  of  (he  Oascini  shelter 
me  every  morning;  and  there  grows  an  old 
crooked  ilex  at  their  entrance ,  twisting  lound  a 
pine,  upon  whose  branches  I  sit  for  hours. 

In  the  afternoon  I  am  irresistibiy  attracted  to 
the  thickets  of  Boboli.  The  other  evening,  how- 
ever ,  i  varied  my  wallKS ,  and  ascended  one  of 
those  pleasant  hills  celebrated  by  Dante,  which' 
rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  command  a 
variegated  scene  of  towers,  villas,  cottages, 
and  gardens.  On  tlie  right,  as  you  stand  upon 
the  brow,  appears  Fiesole  with  its  turrets  and 
white  houses,  covering  a  rocky  mount  to  the 
left ,  the  Val  d'Arno  lost  In  the  haze  of  the  ho- 
rizon. A  Franciscan  convent  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  eminence,  wrapped  up  in  ancient 
cypresses ,  which  hinder  its  holy  inhabitants  from 
seeing  too  much  of  so  gay  a  view.  The  paved 
ascent  leading  ap  to  their  abode  receives  also  a 
shade  from  the  cypresses  which  border  It.<  Beneath 
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tbis  venerable  avenue,  cronses  wUli  inscriptions 
are  placed  at  certain  distances,  Co  mark  the 
various  moments  of  Christ's  passion;  as  when 
fainting  under  his  burden  he  halted  to  repose 
himself,  or  when  he  met  bis  afflicted  mother. 

Above,  at  the  end  of  the  perspective,  rises  a 
chapel  designed  by  M.  A.  Buonarotti;  further  on, 
an  ancient  church,  incrusted  with  white  marble, 
porphyry,  and  verd  antique.  The  interior  pre- 
sents a  crowded  assemblage  of  ornaments ,  ela- 
borate mosaic  pavements  and  inlaid  wurlL  with- 
out end.  .  The  high  altar  is  placed  in  a  semicir- 
cular recess ,  wbich ,  like  the  apsis  of  the  church 
at  Torcello ,  glitters  with  barbaric  paintings  on 
a  gold  ground,  and  receives  a  fervid  glow  of 
light  from  five  windows,  filled  up  with  trans- 
parent marble  clouded  like  tortuisesbell.  A  smooth 
polished  sta'rcase  leads  to  tbis  mysterious  place: 
another  brought  me  to  a  subterraneous  chapel, 
supported  by  confused  groups  of  variegated  pil- 
lars ,  Just  visible  by  the  glimmer  of  lamps. 

Passing  on  not  unawed,  I  followed  some  flights 
of  steps ,  which  terminate  in  the  neat  cloisters 
of  the  convent,  in  perfect  preservation,  but  to- 
tally deserted.  Ranges  of  citron  and  aloes  fill 
up  the  quadrangle,  whose  walls  are  hung  with 
superstitious  pictures  most  singularly  fancied. 
The  Jesuits  were  the  last  tenants  of  tbis  retire- 
ment, and  seem  to  have  had  great  reason  for 
their  choice.    Its  peace  and  stillness  delighted  me. 

Next  day  I  was  engaged  by  a  very  opposite 
scene ,  though  much  against  my  will.  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  having  produced  a 
princess  in  the  night,  everybody  put  on  grand 
gala  in  the  morning,   and  I  was  carried,    along 
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with  the  glittering  tide  of  courtiers,  ministers, 
and  ladies,  to  see  the  christening.  After  the 
Grand  Duke  had  talked  politics  for  some  time, 
the  doors  of  a  temporary  chapel  were  thrown 
open.  Trumpets  flourished,  processions  marched, 
and  the  archbishop  began  the  ceremony  at  an 
altar  of  massive  gold,  placed  under  a  yellow 
Bilk  pavilion,  with  pyramids  of  lights  before  it. 
Wax  tapers,  though  it  w^as  noon-day,  shone 
in  every  corner  of  the  apartments.  Two  rows 
of  pages,  gorgeously  accoutred,  and  holding 
enormous  torches,  stood  on  each  side  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  made  him  the  prettiest  courtesies 
imaginable,  to  the  sound  of  an  indiflferent  band 
of  music,  though  led  by  Nardini.  The  poor  old 
arclibishop,  who  looked  very  piteous  and  saint- 
like, led  the  Te  Deum  with  a  quavering  voice, 
and  the  rest  followed  him  with  thoughtless  ex- 
pedition. 

The  ceremony  being  despatched ,  C^or  his  Royal 
Highness  was  in  a  mighty  fidget  to  shrink  back 
into  his  beloved  obscurity,)  the  crowd  dispersed, 
and  1  went,  with  a  few  others,  to  dine  at  my 
Lord  T 's. 

Evening  drawing  on,  I  ran  to  throw  myself 
once  more  Into  the  woods  of  Boboli,  and  remained 
till  it  was  night  in  their,  recesses;  Really  this 
garden  is  enough  to  bewilder  an  enthusiastic 
spirit ;  there  is  something  so  solemn  in  its  shades, 
its  tfvenues,  and  spires  of  cypresses.  When  I 
bad  mused  for  many  an  interesting  hour  amongst 
them ,  I  emerged  into  the  orangery  before  the 
palace,  which  overlooks  the  largest  district  of 
the  town,  and  beheld,  as  I  slowly  descended 
the   road   which   leads    up  to  it,    certain  bright 
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lights  glancing  about  the  cupola  of  the  Duoino 
and  the  points  of  the  highest  towers.  At  first 
I  thought  them  meteors,  or  those  illusive  fires 
which  often  dance  before  the  eye  of  my  imagi- 
nation ;  but  soon  1  was  convinced  of  their  reali- 
ty: for  in  a  few  minutes  the  lantern  of  the 
cathedral  was  lighted  up  by  agents  really  invi- 
sible; whilst  a  stream  of  torches  ran  albng  the 
battlements  of  the  old  castle  whicb  1  mentioned 
in  a  former  letter. 

I  enjoyed  this  prospects  at  a  distance:  when 
near,  my  pleasure  was  greatly  diminished,  for 
half  the  fish  in  the  town  were  frying  to 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  his  Royal  Highness's  loyal 
subjects ,  and  bonfires  blazing  in  every  street 
and  alley.  Hubbubs  and  stinks  of  every  deno- 
mination drove  me  quickly  to  the  theatre;  but 
that  was  all  glitter  and  glare.  No  taste,  no  ar- 
rangement,  paltry  looking-glasses,  and  rat*s-tail 
candles. 


LETTER  XTn. 


October  tSrd. 


Do    yon  recollect   our    evening    rambles    laat 

year,    in  the  valley  at  V ,  under  the  hill  of 

pines?  1  remember  we  often  fancied  the  scene 
like  Valombrosa;  and  vowed,  if  ever  an  occa- 
sion oflTered,  to  visit  its  deep  retirements  I  had 
put  off  the  execution  of  this  pilgrimage  from 
day  to  day  till  the  warm  weather  was^'^gone; 
and  the  Florentines  declared  I  should  be  frozen 
if  I  attempted  it.  Everybody  stared  laat  night 
at  the  Opera  wlien  I  told   them  I  was   going  to 
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bury  myself  in  fallen  leaves,  and  hear  no  music 
but  tlieir  ruatUngs. 

Mr.  was  Just  as    eager    as    myself    to 

escape  tlie  cbitcbat  and  nothingness  of  Florence; 
so  we  finally  determined  upon  our  expedition, 
and  mounting  our  horses,  set  out  this  morning, 
happiJy  without  any  company  but  the  spirit  which 
led  us  along.  We  had  need  of  inspiration,  since 
nothing  else,  I  think,  would  have  tempted  us 
over  such  dreary,  uninteresting  hillocks  as  rise 
from  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  The  hoary  olive 
is  their  principal  vegetation;  so  that  Nature,  in 
(his  part  of  the  country,  seems  in  a  withering 
decrepit  state,  and  may  not  unaptly  be  compar- 
ed to  ^*an  old  woman  clothed  in  grey."  How- 
ever, we  did  not  suffer  the  prospect  to  damp 
our  enthusiasm,  which  was  the  better  preserved 
for  VaIorabro!ia« 

About  half  way,  our  palfreys  thought  proper 
to  look  out  for  some  oats,  and  1  to  creep  into 
a  sort  of  granary  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  waste, 
scattered  over  with  white  rocks,  that  reflected 
more  heat  than  1  cared  for,  although  I  had  been 
told  snow  and  ice  were  to  be  my  portion.  Seat- 
ing myself  on  the  floor  between  heaps  of  corn, 
I  reached  down  a  few  purple  clusters  of  Mus- 
cadine grapes,  which  hung  to  dry  in  the  ceiling, 
and  amused  myself  very  pleasantly  with  them 
till  the  horses  had  finished  their  meal  and  it 
was  lawful  to  set  forwards.  We  met  with 
nothing  but  rocky  steeps  shattered  into  fragments, 
and  such  roads  as  half  inclined  us  to  repent  our 
undertaking;  but  cold  was  not  yet  amongst  the 
number  of  our  evils. 

At  last /after  ascending  a  tedious  while,   wo 
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began  to  feel  the  wind  blour  sharply  from  (fare 
mountains,  and  to  hoar  the  murmur  of  groves 
of  pine.  A  paved  path  leads  across  Ihem,  quite 
darkened  by  boughs ,  whieh  meeting  over  our 
heads  cast  a  gloom  and  a  chilluess  below  tbat 
would  have  stopped  the  proceedings  of  reasonable 
mortals ,  and  sent  them  to  bask  in  the  plain ; 
but,  being  not  so  easily  discomfited,  we  threw 
ourselves  boldly  into  the  forest.  It  presented 
that  boundless  confusion  of  tall  straight  stems  I 
am  so  fond  of^  and  exhaled  a  fresh  aromatic 
odour  that  revived  my  spirits. 

The  colft  to  be  sure  was  piercing;  but  setting 
that  at  defiance,  we  galloped  on,  and  entered  a 
vast  amphitheatre  of  lawns  and  meadows  sur- 
rounded by  thick  woods  beautifully  green.  The 
steep  cliffs  and  mountains  which  guard  this  re- 
tired valley  are  clothed  with  beech  to  their  very 
summits;  and  on  their  slopes,  whose  smoothness 
and  verdure  equal  our  English  pastures,  were 
disper^«ed  large  flocks  of  shep.  The  herbafjre, 
moistened  by  streams  which  fall  from  the  emi- 
nences, has  never  been  known  to  fade;  thus, 
whilst  the  chief  part  of  Tuscany  is  parched  by 
the  heats  ot  summer,  these  upland  meadows 
retain  the  freshness  of  spring.  I  regretted  not 
having  visited  them  sooner,  as  autumn  had  al- 
ready made  great  havoc  amongst  the  foliage. 
Showers  of  leaves  blew  full  In  our  faces  as  we 
rode  towards  the  convent ,  placed  at  an  extremi- 
ty of  the  vale  and  sheltered  by  flrs  and  chestnuts 
towering  one  above  another.. 

Whilst  we  were  alighting  before  the  entrance, 
two  fathers  came  out  and  received  us  into  the 
peace  of   their  retirement.     We  found  a  blazing 
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fire,  and  tables  spread  very  comfortably  before 
it,  round  which  five  or  six  overgrown  friars 
were  lounging,  who  seemed,  by  the  sleekness 
and  rosy  hae  of  their  countenances,  not  totally 
Co  have  despised  this  mortal  existence. 

My  letters  of  recommendation  soon  brought 
the  heads  of  the  order  about  me,  fair  round 
figures,  such  as  a  Chinese  would  have  placed 
in  his  pagoda.  I  could  willingly  have  dispensed 
with  their  attention ;  yet  to  avoid  this  was  scarce- 
ly within  the  circle  of  possibility.  All  dinner, 
therefore,  we  endured  an  infinity  of  nonsensical 
qnestioris;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  over,  I  l^st 
no  time  in  repairing  to  the  lawns  and  forests. 
The  fathers  made  a  shift  to  waddle  after,  as 
fast  and  as  complaisantly  as  tl\ey  were  able,  but 
were  soon  distanced. 

Now  I  found  myself  at  liberty,  and  pursued  a 
narrow  path  overhung  by  roclc,  with  busby 
chestnuts  starting  from  the  crevices.  This  led 
me  Into  wild  glens  of  beech  trees,  mostly  de- 
cayed and  covered  with  moss:  several  were  fal- 
len. It  was  amongst  these  the  holy  hermit 
Gnalbertns  had  his  cell.  I  rested  a  moment  upon 
one  of  their  huge  braiiches,  listening  to  the 
roar  of  a  waterfall  which  the  wood  concealed. 
The  dry  leaves  chased  each  other  down  the 
steeps  on  the  edge  of  the  torrents  with  hollow 
matlings,  whilst  the  solemn  wave  of  the  forests 
above  roost  perfectly  answered  tbe  idea  I  had 
formed  ot  Valombrosa, 

ivbere  the  Etrvrian  slude* 

Bigb  oTerarcb*d  embower. 

The  scene  was  beginning  to  take  effect ,  and  the 
genius  of  Milton   to   move   across   his  favourite 
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valley,    when   the    fathers   arriretl    puffing   and 
hlowing ,  by  an  easier  ascent  than  I  knew  of. 

"You  have  missed  the  way,"  cried  the  j^oong- 
est;  "the  hermitage,  with  the  fine  picture  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  all  the  English  admire, 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wood :  there !  don't 
you  see  it  on  the  point  of  the  cliff?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  I  a  little  peevishly;  "I 
wonder  the  devil  has  not  pushed  it  down  long, 
ago;  it  seems  to  invite  his  kick." 

*< Satan,"  answered  the  oW  Paged  very  dryly, 
"is  full  of  malice;  but  whoever  drinks  of  a 
spring  which  the  Lord  causeth  to  How  near  tbe 
hermitage  is  freed  from  his  illusions." 

"Are  they  so?"  replied  1  with  a  sanctified 
accent,  "then  I  pray  thee  conduct  me  thither, 
for  I  have  great  need  of  such  salutary  waters." 

The  youngest  father  shook  bis  bead ,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "This  is  nothing  more  than  a  here- 
tic's whim." 

The  senior  set  forwards  with  greater  piety, 
and  began  some  legendary  tales  of  the  kind  which 
my  soul  loveth.  He  pointed  to  a  chasm  in  the 
cliff,  round  which  we  were  winding  by  a  spiral 
path,  where  Gualbertus  used  to  sleep,  and, 
earning  himself  towards  the  west,*  see  a  long 
succession  of  saints  and  martyrs  sweeping  ath- 
wart the  sky,  and  gilding  the  clouds  with  far 
brighter  splendours  than  the  setting- smi.  Here 
he  rested  till  his  last  hour,  when  Ibe  bells  of 
the  convent  beneath  Cwhich  till  that  moment 
would  have  made  dogs  howl  had  there  been 
any  within  its  precincts)  struck  out  such  har- 
monious Jingling  that  all  tbe  country  aroaad 
was   ravished ,    and  began  lifting  up  their  ey^ 
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witli  singular  devotion,  when,  behold  I  light 
dawned,  cherubim  appeared,  and  birds  chirped 
although  it  was  midnight.  *'AlasI  alas!  what 
would  I  not  give  to  witness  such  a  spectacle, 
and  read  my  prayer-book  by  the  effulgence  of 
opening  h«aven!" 

However,  willing  to  see  something  at  least, 
f  cr^t  into  the  consecrated  cleft  and  extended 
nO'self  on  its  rugged  sarface.  A  very  penitential 
couch!  but  commanding  glorious  prospects  of  the 
world  below,  which  lay  this  evening  in  deep 
blue  shade;  the  sun  looking  red  and  angry  through 
misty  Vapours,  which  prevented  our  discovering 
the  Tuscan  sea. 

Finding  the  rock  as  damp  as  might  be  expect^ 
ed ,  I  soon  shifted  my  quarters ,  and  followed 
the  youngest  father  up  to  the  Romitorio ,  a  snug 
little  hermitage,  with  a  neat  chapel,  and  altar- 
piece  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ,  which  I  should  have 
examined  more  minutely  had  not  the  wild  and 
mountainous  forest  seenery  possessed  my  whole 
attention.  I  just  stayed  to  taste  the  holy  foun- 
tain; and  then,  escaping  from  my  conductors, 
ran  eagerly  down  the  path,  leaping  over  the 
springs  that  crossed  it,  and  entered  a  lawn  of 
the  smoothest  turf  grazed  by  sheep.  Beyond  this 
ojpening  rises  a  second,  hemmed  in  with  tbickels; 
and  still  higher ,  a  third ,  whence  a  forest  of 
young  pine  spires  up  into  a  lofty  theatre  termi- 
nated by  peaks ,  half  concealed  by  a  thick  mantle 
of  beech  tinged  with  ruddy  brown.  Pausirg  in 
the  midst  of  the  lawns,  and  looking  upward  to 
the  sweeps  of  wood  which  surrounded  me,  I 
addressed  my  orisons  to  the  genius  of  the  place, 
and   prayed   that  I  might  once  more  return  into 
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ilfl  bosom  >  and  be  permitted  to  bring  yoti  alMig 
witb  me ,  for  surely  sucb  meads ;  sach  groves, 
were  formed  for  oar  enjoyment! 

This  little  rite  performed,  I  walked  on  quite 
to  the  extremity  of  tbe  pastures,  traversed  a 
thicket,  and  fouud  myself  on  the  edge  of  preci- 
pices,  beneath  whose  base  the  whole  Val  d'Amo 
lies  expanded.  I  listened  to  distant  murmuringa 
in^the  plain,  saw  wreaths  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  cottages,  and  viewed  a  vast  tract  of  grey 
barren  country,  which  evening  rendered  still 
more  desolate ,  bounded  by  the  black  ^mountain 
of  Hadicofani.  Then ,  turning  round ,  I  beheld 
the  whole  extent  of  rock  and  forest,  the  groves 
of  beech,  and  wilds  above  tbe  convent,  glowing 
with  iiery  red,  for  the  sun,  making  a  last  effort 
to  pierce  the  vapours,  produced  this  effect; 
which  was  the  more  striking,  as  tbe  sky  was 
gloomy,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  prospect  of  a  me- 
lancholy blue. 

Returning  slowly  homeward ,  I  marked  the 
warm  glow  deserting  the  eminences ,  and  heard 
the  sullen  toll  of  a  bell.  The  young  boys  of  tbe 
seminary  were  moving  in  a  body  to  their  dark 
inclosnre,  ail  dressed  in  black.  Many  of  them 
looked  pale  and  wan.  I  wished  to  ask  them 
whether  tbe  solitude  of  Valombrosa  suited  their 
age  and  vivacity ;  but  a  tall  spectre  of  a  priest 
drove  them  along  like  a  herd ,  and  presently,  the 
gates  opening,  I  saw  them  no  more. 

The  night  was  growing  chill,  the  winds  bois- 
terous, and  in  the  intervals  of  the  gusts  I  had 
the  addition  of  a  lamentable  screech-owl  to  depress 
my  spirits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  not  at  all 
concerned  to  meet   the   fathers,    wbo  came  out 
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to  allow  me  to  my  room ,  and  entertain  me  with 
variouii  gosstpings,  both  sacred  and  profane ,  tiH 
-supper  appeared. 

Next  morning,  the  Padre  Deeano  gave  na 
chocolate  in  his  apartment;  and  afterwards  led 
us  round  the  convent,  insisting  most  unmercifully 
upon  our  viewing  ev^y  cell  and  every  dormito> 
■ry.  However,  1  was  determined  to  make  a  full 
step  at  the  organ ,  one  of  the  most  harmonious 
i  ever  played  upon ;  but  placed  in  a  deep  recess, 
feebly  lighted  by  lamps ,  not  calculated  to  ini^pire 
triumphant  voluntaries.  The  monks,  who  had 
all  crowded  into  the  loft  in  expectation  of  brisk 
jigs  ar.d  lively  overtures,  soon  retired  upon 
lieartng  a  strain  ten  limes  more  sorrowful  than 
that  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  I  did  not 
lament  their  departure,  liut  played  on  till  our 
horses  came  to  (he  gate.  We  mounted,  wound 
hack  through  the  grove  of  pines  which  protect 
Valombro«(a  from  intrusion,  descended  the  steeps, 
and ,  gaining  the  plains ,  galloped  in  a  few  hours 
Ut  Florence. 


LETTER  XVin. 

Sienna,  October  B7tli. 

BtM  my  duty  of  course  was  to  see  the  ca- 
thedral ,  and  I  got  up  much  earlier  than  I  wish- 
ed ,  in  order  to  perform  It.  I  wonder  that  our 
holy  ancestors  did  not  choose  a  mountain  at 
unce,  scrape  it  into  tabernacles,  and  chi}>el  it 
into  scripture  stories.  It  would  have  cost  then 
almost  as  little  trouble  as  the  building  in  ques- 
tion ,  which ,  by  many  of  the  Italian  devotees  to 
a  purer  style  u/  architecture ,  is  esteemed  a  mas- 
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terpiece  of  ridiculous  taste  and  elaborate  ab- 
surdity. Tbe  front y  incrusted  with  alabaster,  is 
worked  into  a  million  of  fretted  arches  and  puzz- 
ling ornaments.  There  are  statues  without  number; 
and  relievos  without  end  or  meaning. 

The  church  within  is  all  of  black  and  white 
marble  alternately ;  the  roof  blue  and  gotd ,  with 
a  profusion  of  silken  banners  hanging  from  It; 
and  a  cornice  running  above  the  principal  ar- 
cade, composed  entirely  of  bustos  representing 
tbe  whole  series  of  sovereign  pontilTs,  from  tbe 
first  Bishop  of  Rome  to  Adrian  the  Fourth.. 
Pope  Joan  they  say  figured  amongst  them,  be« 
tween  Leo  (he  Fourth  and  Benedict  the  Third, 
till  the  year  1600,  when  some  authors  have 
asserted  she  was  turned  out,  at  the  instance  of 
Clement  the  Elgbtl^ ,  to  make  room  for  Zachariaa 
the  First. 

I  hardly  knew  which  was  the  nave ,  or  which 
tbe  cross  aisle,  of  this  singular  edifice,  so  per- 
fect is  tbe  confusion  of  its  parts.  The  pavement 
demands  attention,  being  inlaid  so  curiously  as 
to  represent  variety  of  histories  taken  from  Holy 
Writ,  and  designed  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
that  hobgoblin  tapestry  which  used  to  bestare 
the  walls  of  our  ancestors.  Near  tbe  high  altar 
stands  the  strangest  of  pulpits,  supported  by  po- 
lished pillars  of  granite ,  rising  from  lions'  backs, 
which  serve  as  pedestals.  In  every  comer  of 
tbe  place  some  glittering  chapel  or  other  offends 
or  astonishes  >ou.  That,  however,  of  the  Cblgi 
family,  it  must  be  allowed,  bis  infinite  merit 
with  respect  to  design  and  execution;  but  it 
wants  effect,  as  seeming  out  of  place  in  this 
chaos  of  caprice  and  finery. 
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From  the  chnrcb  I  entered  a  vaulted  chamber, 
erected  by  the  Piccolominis ,  filled  with  mbsals 
most  exquisitely  illuminated.  The  paintings  in 
fresco  en  the  walls  are  rather  barbarous,  though 
executed  after  the  designs  of  the  mighty  Raphael; 
but  then  we  must  remember,  he  had  but  Just 
escaped  from  Pletro  Perugino. 

Not  staying  long  in  the  JQaomo ,  we  left  Sienna 
in  good  time ;  and ,  after  being  shaken  and  tum- 
bled in  the  worst  roads  that  were  ever  pretend- 
ed to  be  made  use  of,  found  ourselves  beneath 
the  rough  mountains  round  Radicofani ,  about 
seven  o'clock  on  a  cold  and  dismal  evening.  Up 
we  toiled  a  steep  craggy  ascent,  and  reached  at 
length  the  Inn  upon  its  summit.  My  heart  sank 
when  I  entered  a  vast  range  of  apartments ,  with 
high  black  rafted  roofs,  once  intended  for  a 
hunting  palace  of  the  Orand  Dukes,  but  now 
desolate  and  forlorn.  The  wind  having  risen, 
every  door  began  to  shake ,  and  every  board 
substituted  for  a  window  to  clatter,  as  if  the 
severe  power  who  dwells  on  the  topmost  peak 
of  Radicofani,  according  to  its  village  mytbo- 
logiflts,  was  about  to  visit  his  abode.  My  only 
spell  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  was  kindling 
an  enormous  fire ,  whose  charitable  gleams  cheer- 
ed my  spirits,  and  gave  them  a  quicker  flow. 
Yet,  for  some  minutes,  I  never  ceased  looking, 
now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  op  at  the 
dark  beams,  and  down  the  long  passages,  where 
the  pavement,  broken  up  in  several  places ,  and 
earth  newly  strewn  about,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  something  horrid  was  concealed  below. 

A  grim  fraternity  of  cats  kept  whisking  back- 
ward   and    forwards    in    these    dreary    avenues, 
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wbicli  I  am  apt  to  imagrine  is  tbe  very  identical 
scene  of  a  sabbath  of  witches  at  certain  periods. 
Not  venturing  to  explore  them,  1  fastened  my 
door ,  pitched  my  bed  opposite  the  hearth  which 
glowed  with  embers,  and  crept  under  the  co- 
verlids, hardly  venturing  to  go  to  sleep  It-st  I 
should  be  suddenly  roused  from  it  by  I  know 
not  what  terrible  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  place. 

Scarce  was  I  settled,  before  two  or  three  of 
the  brotherhood  just  mentioned  stalked  in  at  a 
little  opening  under  the  door.  1  insisted  upon 
their  moving  off  faster  than  they  had  entered, 
and  was  surprised,  when  midnight  came,  to 
hear  nothing  more  than  their  doleful  mowings 
echoed  by  tbe  hollow  walls  and  arches. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Badlcof«ai>    October  t8th 

I  BEGIN  to  despair  of  magical  adventures, 
since  none  happened  at  Radicofani',  wbirh  Nature 
seems  wholly  to  have  abandoned.  Not  a  tree, 
not  an  acre  of  soil ,  has  she  bestowed  upon  its 
inhabitants,  who  would  have  more  excuse  for 
practising  the  gloomy  art  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. I  was  very  glad  to  leave  their  black  hills 
and  stony  wilderness  behind,  and,  entering  the 
Papal  territory,  to  see  some  shrubs  and  com- 
fields  at  a  distance. 

Near  Aqnapendente ,  which  is  situated  on  a 
ledge  of  cliffs  mantled  with  chestnut  copses  and 
tufted  ilex,  the  country  grew  varied  and  pic- 
tnresaue.  St.  Lorenso,  the  next  post,  built  upon 
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at  bill,  overlooks  the  lake  of  Bolseaa,  wliose 
woody  sborea  conceal  many  ruined  bnUdings. 
We  passed  some  of  them  in  a  retired  vale,  witb 
arches  from  rock  to  rock,  and  grottos  beneatli 
half  lost  in  thickets,  from  wliich  rise  craggy 
pinnacles  crowned  by  mouldering  towers ;  Just 
eacli  scenery  as  Polemberg  and  Bamboche  intro- 
duce in  (heir  paintings. 

Beyond  these  truly  Italian  prospects ,  which  a 
mellow  evening  tint  rendered  still  more  interest- 
ing ,  a  forest  of  oaks  presents  itself  upon  tlie 
brows  of  hills  I  which  extends  almost  the  wbole 
way  to  monte  Fiascone.  It  was  late  before  we 
ascended  it.  The  whole  country  seems  full  of 
inhabited  caverns,  that  began  as  night  drew  on 
to  shine  witb  fires.  We  saw  many  dark  shapes 
glancing  before  them ,  and  perhaps  a  subterrane- 
ous people  like  the  Cimmerians  lark  in  their  re- 
cesses. As  we  drew  near  Viterbo ,  the  lights  in 
the  fields  grew  less  and  iess  frequent ;  and  when 
we  entered  the  town ,  all  was  total  darkness. 

To-morrow  I  hope  to  pay  my  vows  before  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  tread  the  Vatican. 
Why  are  you  not  here  to  usher  me  into  the 
imperial  city:  to  watch  my  first  glance  of  the 
Coliseo :  and  lead  me  up  the  stairs  of  the  Ca- 
pitol? I  shall  rise  before  the  sun,  that  I  may 
see  him  set  from  Monte  Cavallo. 


LETTER  XX. 

Rome,  Oetober  t9(h. 

* 

Wb    set   out   in    the    dark.    Morning  dawned 
over  the  l4igo    dl  Vice;   its   waters   of   a  deep 
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ultramarine  blae,  and  ite  flnrronnding  forests 
catching  the  raj's  of  the  rising  san.  It  was  in 
vain  I  looked  for  the  cnpola  of  St.  Peter's  opon 
descending  the  inoontains  heyond  Viterbo.  Nothing 
hut  a  sea  of  vapours  was  visible. 

At  length  they  rolled  away,  and  the  spacious 
plains  began  to  show  themselves,  in  which  the 
most  warlike  of  nations  reared  their  seat  of 
empire.  On  the  left,  afar  off,  rises  the  rugged 
chain  of  Apennines ,  and  on  the  other  side ,  a 
shining  expanse  of  ocean  terminates  the  view.  It 
was  upon  this  vast  sarface  that  so  many  illnsCriooa 
actions  were  performed ,  and  I  know  not  where 
a  mighty  people  could  have  chosen  a  grander 
theatre.  Here  was  space  for  the  march  of  ar- 
mies, and  verge  enoogh  for  encampments:  levels 
for  martial  games,  and  room  for  tbat  variety 
of  roads  and  causeways  that  led  from  the  ca- 
pital to  Ostia.  How  many  triumphant  legions 
have  trodden  these  pavement  I  how  many  captive 
kings!  What  throngs  of  cars  and  chariots  once 
glittered  on  their  surface  I  savage  animals  drag- 
ged from  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Indian  princes ,  followed  by  their  exotic 
train,  hastening  to  implore  the  favour  of  senate! 

During  many  ages,  this  eminence  commanded 
almost  every  day  such  Illustrious  scenes ;  but  all 
are  vanished:  the  splendid  tumult  is  passed 
away;  silence  and  desolation  remain.  Dreary 
flats  thinly  scattered  over  with  ilex,  and  barren 
hillocks  crowned  by  solitary  towers,  were  the 
only  objects  we  perceived  for  several  miles. 
Now  and  then  we  passed  a  few  black  ill-fa- 
voured sheep  straggling  by  the  May  side,  near  a 
mined  sepulchre,    Just    such  animals  as  an  an- 
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clest  would  have  sacriflced  to  the  Manes.  Some- 
times we  crossed  a  brook ,  whose  ripplings  were 
the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  general  still* 
nesOf  and  observed  the  shepherds'  hats  on' its 
banks,  propped  ap  with  broken  pedestals  and 
marble  friezes.  I  entered  one  of  them ,  whose 
owner  was  abroad  tending  his  herds,  and  began 
writlngr  open  the  sand  and  murmuring  a  me- 
lancholy song.  Perhaps  the  dead  listened  to  me 
flrom  their  narrow  cells.  The  living  I  can  an- 
swer for:   they  were  far  enough  removed. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  dark  tone  of 
my  musings  in  so  sad  a  scene ,  especially  as 
the  weather  lowered ;  and  you  are  well  acquaint- 
ed how  greatly  I  depend  upon  skies  and  sun- 
shine. To-day  I  had  no  blue  firmament  to  revive 
my  spirits;  no  genial  gales,  no  aromatic  plants 
to  irritate  my  nerves  and  lend  at  least  a  mo- 
mentary animation.  Heath  and  a  greyish  kind 
of  moss  are  the  sole  vegetation  which  covers 
this  endless  wilderness.  Every  slope  is  strewed 
with  the  relics  of  a  happier  period ;  trunks  of 
trees,  shattered  columns,  cedar  beams,  helmet* 
of  bronze,  skulls  and  coins,  are  frequently  dug 
up  together. 

I  cannot  boast  of  having  made  any  discoveries, 
nor  of  sending  you  any  novel  intelligence.  Tou 
knew  before  how  perfectly  the  environs  of  Rome 
were  desolate,  and  how  completely  the  Papal 
government  contrives  to  make  Its  subjects  mi- 
serable. But  who  knows  that  they  were  not 
Just  as  wretched  in  those  boasted  times  we  are 
80  fond  of  celebrating?  All  is  doubt  and  conjec- 
ture In  this  frail  existence;  and  I  m'ght  88  well 
attempt  proving    to  whom    belonged  the    moul- 
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dering  bones  which  lay  dispersed  around  me, 
as  vent  are  to  affirm  that  one  age  is  more  for- 
tunate than  anotlitT.  Very  liicely  the  poor  cot- 
tager ,  under  whose  rouf  I  reposed ,  is  happier 
than  the  luxurious  Roman  upon  the  remains  of 
whose  palace,  perhaps ,  his  shed  is  raised:  and 
yet  that  Roman  flourished  in  the  purple  days  of 
the  empire,  when  all  was  wealth  and  splendour, 
triumph  and  exultation. 

I  could  have  spent  the  whole  day  by  ttie  ri- 
vulet, lost  In  dreams  and  meditations;  but  re- 
collecting my  vow,  I  ran  baclc  to  the  carriage 
and  drove  on.  The  road  not  having  been  mend- 
ed, I  believe,  since  the  days  of  the  Cvsars, 
would  not  allow  our  motions  to  be  very  preci- 
pitate. ''When  you  gain  the  summit  of  yonder 
hill,  yon  wiU  discover  Rome,^'  said  one  of  th^' 
postilions:  up  we  dragged;  no  city  appeared. 
''From  the  next,"  cried  out  a  second;  and  so  on 
from  height  to  height  did  they  amuse  my  expec- 
tations. 1  thought  Rome  fled  before  us,  such 
was  my  impatience ,  till  at  last  we  perceived  a 
cluster  of  hills  with  green  pastures  on  their  sum- 
mits ,  inclosed  by  thickets  and  shaded  by  flourisli- 
ing  ilex.  Here  and  there  I  saw  a  white  house, 
built  in  the  antique  style,  with  open  porticoes, 
that  received  a  faint  gleam  of  the  evening  sun. 
Just  emerged  from  the  clouds  and  tinting  the 
meads  below.  Now  domes  and  towers  began  to 
discover  themselves  in  the  valley ,  and  St.  Peter's 
to  rise  above  the  magnificent  roofs  of  tlie  Va- 
tican. Every  step  we  advanced  the  scene  ex- 
tended,  till,  winding  suddenly  round  the  hill,  all 
Roma  opened  to  our  view. 

Shall    I    ever    forget    the    sensations    I    ex- 
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perienced  apon  slowly  descending  the  hills,  and 
crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber;  wben  I  en- 
tered an  avenue  between  terraces  and  ornament- 
ed gates  of  villas ,  which  leads  to  Ute  Porto  del 
PopolOy  aiid  beheld  the  square,  the  domes,  the 
obelisk,  the  long  perspectire  of  streets  and  pa- 
laces opening  beyond,  all  glowing  with  the  vivid 
red  of  sunset?  You  can  Imagine  how  I  enjoyed 
my  beloved  tint,  my  favourite  hour,  sorrounded 
by  such  objects.  Tou  can  fancy  me  ascending 
Monte  Cavallo,  leaning  against  the  pedestal 
which  supports  Bucephalus;  then,  spite  of  time 
and  distsnce ,  -hurrying  to  St.  Peter's  in  perform- 
ance of  my  vow.. 

I  met  the  Holy  Flither  in  all  his  pomp  re- 
turning from  vespers:  trumpets  flourishing,  and 
a  troop  of  guards  drawn  out  upon  Ponte  St. 
Angel o.  Casting  a  respectful  glance  upon  the 
Moles  Adrlsni,  I  moved  on  till  the  full  sweep 
of  St.  Peter's  colonnade  opened  upon  me.  Tlie 
edifice  appears  to  have  been  raised  within  the 
year,  such  is  its  fk'eshness  and  preservation.  I 
could  hardly  tske  my  eyes  from  off  tlie  beautiful 
symmetry  of  its  front,  contrased  with  the  magn- 
ificent, though  irregular  courts  o#  the  Vatican 
towering  over  the  colonnade,  till,  the  sun  sink- 
ing behind  the  dome,  I  ran  up  the  steps  and 
entered  the  grand  portal,  which  was  on  the 
very  point  of  being  closed. 

I  knew  not  where  I  was,  or  to  what  scene 
transported.  A  sacred  twilight  concealing  the 
extremities  of  the  structure,  I  could  not  distin- 
guish any  particular  ornament,  but  enjoyed  the 
eflTect  of  the  whole.  No  damp  air  or  fetid  ex- 
halation oflTended  me.    The    perfume   of   incense 
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was  not  3*et  entirely  dimipated.  No  human  being 
stirred.  1  heard,  a  door  close  with  the  sound  of 
thunder ,  and  thoaght  I  jdistinguished  some  faint 
whisperings ,  bnt  am  ignorant  whence  they  came. 
Several  hundred  lamps  twinkled  round  the  high 
altar,  quite  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  pile. 
No  other  light  disturbed  my  reveries  but  the 
<iying  glow  still  visible  throngli  the  western 
windows.  Imagine  how  I  felt  upon  finding  my- 
self alone  in  this  vast  temple  at  so  late  an  hour. 
Do  yon  think  I  quitted  it  without  some  reve- 
lation? 

It  was  almost  eight  o'clock  before  I  issued 
forth,  and,  pausing  a  few  minutes  under  the 
porticoes,  listened  to  the  rush  of  the  fountains: 
then  traversing  half  the  town,  I  believe,  in  my 
way  to  the  Villa  Medici,  under  which  I  am 
lodged,  fell  into  a  profound  repose,  which  my 
zeal  and  exercise  may  be  allowed ,  I  think ,  to 
have  merited. 

October  80th. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  I  repaired  again 
to  St.  Peter's,  which  even  exceeded  the  height 
of  my  expectations.  I  could  hardly  quit  it.  I 
wish  his  Holiness  would  allow  me  to  erect  a 
little  tabernacle  within  this  glorious  temple.  I 
should  desire  no  other  prospect  during  the  win- 
ter; no  other  sky  than  the  vast  arches  glowing 
with  golden  ornaments,  so  lofty  as  to  lose  all 
glitter  or  gandiness.  But  I  cannot  say  I  should 
be  perfectly  contended,  unless  I  could  obtain 
another  tabernacle  for  yon.  Thus  established, 
we  would  take  our  evening  walks  on  the  field 
of  marble;  for  is  not  the  pavement  vast  enough 
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for  the  esEtravagance  of  the  appeUatiun?  Some- 
times, instead  of  climbing  a  mountain,  we  should 
acsend  the  capola,  and  look  down  on  oar  little 
encampment  below.  At  night  I  should  wish  for 
a  ronstellation  of  lamps  dispersed  about  in  clus- 
ters, and  80  contrived  as  to  d.inise  a  mild  and 
equal  light  Afusic  should  not  be  wanting:  at 
one  time  to  breathe  in  the  subterraneous  cha- 
pels, at  another  to  echo  through  the  dome. 

The  doors  should  he  closed,  and  not  a  mortal 
admitted.  No  priests,  no  cardinals:  God  forbid! 
We  would  have  all  the  space  to  ourselves,  and 
to  beings  of  our  own  visionary  persuasion. 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  Imsginary  palace, 
and  exhausted  with  contriving  plana  for  its  em- 
bellishment, as  scarcely  to  have  spirits  left  for 
the  Pantheon  y  which  I  visited  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  entered  with  a  reverence  approaching 
to  superstition.  The  whiteness  of  the  dome  of- 
fended me,  for,  alas  I  this  venerable  temple  has 
been  whitewashed.  I  slunk  into  one  of  the  re- 
cesses, closed  my  ey(>s,  transported  myself  into 
ar.tiquity;  then  opened  them  again,  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  the  pagan  gods  were  in  their  niches, 
and  the  saints  oul  of  the  question;  but  was  vexed 
at  coming  to  my  senses,  and  finding  them  all 
there,  St.  Andrew  with  his  cross,  and  St.  Agnes 
with  her  lamb,  drc.  Then  I  paced  disconsiilately 
into  the  porlico,  which  shows  the  name  of 
Agrippa  on  its  pediment.  Fixed  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes against  a  Corinthian  column,  I  lamented 
that  no  pontiff  arrived  with  victims  and  aruspices, 
of  whom  I  might  inquire,  what,  in  the  name  of 
birds  and  garbage,  put  me  so  terribly  out  of 
humour!    for  you    must  know  I  was  very  near 
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being  disftppoioted ,  and  began  to  tbink  Piratiesi 
and  Paolo  Panini  bad  been  a  great  deal  too  co- 
lossal in  their  representations  of  this  venerable 
structure.  I  left  the  roiumn,  walked  to  ttie 
centre  of  the 'temple,  and  there  remained  motion- 
less as  a  statue.  Some  architects  have  celebrate 
ed  the  effect  of  light  from  the  opening  above,  and 
pretended  it  to  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  those  who  walk  beneath  the  appear- 
ance of  mystic  beings  streaming  with  radiance. 
If  that  were  the  case ,  I  appeared ,  to  be  sure, 
a  luminous  figure,  and  never  stood  I  more  In 
need  of  something  to.  enliven  me. 

My  spirits  were  not  mended  upon  returning 
liome.  I  bad  expected  a  heap  of  Venetian  let- 
ters ,  but  could  not  discover  one.  I  had  received 
no  intelligence  from  England  for  many  a  tedious 
day;  and  for  aught  I  can  tell  to  the  contrary, 
you  may  have  been  dead  these  three  weeks.  I 
think  '1  shall  wander  soon  in  the  Catacombs, 
which  I  try  lustily  to  persuade  m>self  commu- 
nicate with  the  lower  world ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
find  some  letter  tliere  from  you  lying  upon  a 
broken  sarcophagus ,  dated  from  the  realms  of 
Night,  and  giving  an  account  of  your  descent 
into  her  bosom.  Yet,  I  pray  continually,  not- 
withstanding my  curiosity  to  learn  what  passes 
in  the  dark  regions  beyond  the  tomb,  that  you 
will  remain  a  few  years  lunger  on  our  planet; 
for  what  would  become  of  me  should  I  lose  sight 
of  you  for  ever?  Stay,  therefore,  as  long  as 
you  can,  and  let  us  have  the  delight  of  dozing 
a  little  more  of  this  poor  existence  away  to- 
gether, and  steeping  ourselves  in  pleasant  dreams. 
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liETTER  XXI. 

November  Ist. 

Though  you  find  I  am  not  3'et  snatched  away 
from  the  earth,  according  to  my  last  night*« 
bodings,  I  was  far  too  restless  and  dispirited  to 
deliver  my  recommendatory  letters.  St.  Carlo?, 
a  mighty  day  of  gala  at  Naples,  was  an  excel- 
lent excuse  for  leaving  Rome ,  and  Indulging  my 
roving  disposition.  After  spending  my  morning 
at  St.  Peter's,  we  set  off  about  four  o'clock, 
and  drove  by  tbe  Coliseo  and  a  Capuchin  con- 
vent, whose  monks  were  all  busied  in  preparing 
the  skeletons  of  their  order,  to  figure  by  torch- 
light in  the  evening.  St.  John's  of  Lateran  as- 
tonished me.  I  could  not  help  walking  several 
times  round  the  obelisk,  and  admiring  tbe  noble 
space  in  wbich  the  palace  is  erected,  and  the 
oztenalve  scene  of  towers  and  aqueducts  disco- 
vered from  the  platform  in  front. 

We  went  out  at  the  Porta  Appla,  and  began 
to  perceive  tbe  plains  which  surround  the  city 
opening  on  every  side.  Long  reaches  of  walls 
and  arcbes,  seldom  interrupted,  stretch  across 
them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  withered  pine,  lift- 
ing itself  up  to  tbe  mercy  of  every  blast  that 
sweeps  tbe  champagne,  breaks  their  uniformity. 
Between  the  aqueducts  to  the  left,  nothing  but 
wastes  of  fern  ,  or  tracts  of  ploughed  lands,  dark 
and  desolate,  are  visible,  tbe  corn  not  being  yet 
sprung  up.  On  tbe  right,  several  groups  of 
ruined  fanes  and  sepulchres  diversify  the  levels, 
with  here  and  there  a  garden  or  woody  inclosare. 
Such  objects  are  'scattered  over  tbe  landscape, 
which  towards  the  horizon  bulges  into  gentle  as- 
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cents.,  and,  rising  by  degrees,  swells  at  lengtli 
into  a  chain  of  mountains ,  wiiicli  received  (he 
pale  gleams  of  the  sun  setting  in  watery  clouds. 
By  this  uncertain  light  we  discovered  the 
white  buiidings  of  Albano,  spriti&Ied  about  the 
steeps.  We  had  not  many  moments  to  con- 
template them  ,  for  it  was  night  when  we  passed 
the  Torre  di  mezza  via,  and  began  breathing  a 
close  pestilential  vapour.  Half  suffocated ,  and 
recollecting  a  variety  of  terrifying  tales  about 
the  malaria,  we  advanced,  not  without  fear,  to 
Veletri ,  and  hardly  ventured  to  fall  asleep  when 
arrived  there. 

November  tnd. 

I  arose  at  day-break,  and,  forgetting  fevers 
and  mortalities,  ran  into  a  level  meadow  with- 
out the  town,  whilst  the  horses  were  putting  to 
the  carriage.  Why  should  I  calumniate  the 
pearly  transparent  air?  it  seemed  at  least  purer 
than  any  I  had  before  inhaled.  Being  perfectly 
alone,  and  not  discovering  any  trace  of  the 
neighbouring  city,  I  fancied  myself  existing  in 
the  ancient  daj's  of  Hesperia,  and  hoped  to  meet 
Picus  'in  his  woods  before  the  evening.  But, 
instead  of  those  shrill  clamours  which  used  to 
echo  through  the  thickets  when  Pan  Joined  witli 
mortabsi  in  the  chase,  I  beard  the  rumbling  of  our 
carriage,  and  the  cursing  of  postilions.  Mount- 
ing a  horse  I  flew  before  tbem,  and  seemed  to 
catch  inspiration  from  the  breezes.  Now  I  turn- 
ed my  eyes  to  the  ridge  of  precipices,  in  whose 
grots  and  caverns  Saturn  and  his  people  passed 
their  life;  then  to  the  distant  ocean.  Afar  oiF 
rose  the  cliff,  so  famous  for  Circe's  incantations, 
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and  (be  whole  line  of  coasts,    wliich    was    once 
covered   with  her  forests. 

Whilst  I  was  advancing  with  full  speed,  the  sun- 
beams began  to  shoot  athwart  the  mountains ,  the 
plains  to  light  up  by  degrees,  and  their  shrub- 
beries of  myrtle  to  glisten  with  dew-drops.  The 
sea  brightened ,  and  the  Circean  promontory  soon 
glowed  with  purple.  All  day  we  kept  winding 
through  this  enchanted  country.  Towards  eve- 
ning Terracfna  appeared  before  us,. in  a  bold  ro- 
mantic site ;  house  above  house ,  and  turret  look- 
ing over  turret,  on  the  steeps  of  a  mountain, 
inclosed  with  mouldering  walls,  and  crowned  by 
the  mined  terraces  of  a  palace ;  one  of  those, 
perbapn,  which  the  luxurious  Romans  inhabited 
during  the  summer,  when  so  free  and  lofty  an 
exposition  (the  sea  below,  with  its  gales  and 
murmurs)  must  have  been  delightful.  Groves  of 
orange  and  citron  bang  on  the  declivity,  rough 
with  the  Indian  fig,  whose  bright  red  flowers, 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  had  a  magic  splendour. 
A  palm-tree^  growing  on  the  highest  crag,  adds 
not  a  little  to  its  singular  appearance.  Being 
the  largest  I  had  yet  seen,  and  clustered  with 
fruit,  I  climbed  up  the  rocks  to  take  a  sketch 
of  it;  and  looking  down  upon  the  beach  and 
glassy  plains  of  ocean,    exclaimed  with  Martial: 

O  netnus!     O  fontes!    s«lidumqae  madentia  arenas 
Littatt    et  aeqnoreia  splaBdidot  Anxnr  aqaia! 

Glancitig  my  eyes  athwart  the  sea,  I  fixed 
them  on  the  rock  of  Circe,  which  lies  right  op- 
posite to  Terracina,  Joined  to  (he  continent  by 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  appearing  like 
an  island.  The  roar  of  the  waves  lashing  the 
base  of  the  precipices ,  might  s(ill  be  thought  the 
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howl  of  savage  monsters;  but  where  are  those 
woods  which  shaded  (he  dome  of  the  goddess? 
Scarce  a  tree  appears.  A  few  thickets,  and 
bat  a  few,  are  the  sole  remains  of  this  once 
impenetrable  vegetation;  yet  even  these  I  lunged 
to  visit,  such  was  my  predilection  for  the  spot. 

Desce^iding  tlie  cliiF,  and  pursuing  our  route 
to  Mola  along  the  shore,  by  a  grand  road  form- 
ed on  the  ruins  of  the  Appian  Way,  we  drove 
under  an  enormous  perpendicular  rock,  standing 
detached,  like  a  watch-tower,  and  cut  into  ar- 
senals and  magazines.  Day  closed  just  as  we 
got  beyond  it,  and  a  new  moon  gleamed  faintly 
on  th^  waters.  We  saw  fires  afar  oflT  in  the 
bay,  some  twinking  on  the  coast,  others  upon 
the  waves ,  and  beard  the  murmur  of  voices ;  for 
the  night  was  still  and  solemn ,  like  that  of 
Cajetas's  funeral.  I  looked  anxiously  on  a  sea, 
where  the  heroes  of  the  Odyssey  and  ^neid  bad 
sailed  to  fulfil  (heir  mystic  destinies. 

Nine  struck  when  we  arrived  at  Mola  di  Gaeta. 
The  boats  were  just  coming  in  (who.sc  lights  we 
had  seen  out  upon  the  main) ,  and  brought  such 
fi.Nb  as  Neptune,  I  dare  say,  would  have  grudg- 
ed JKneaa  and  Ulysses. 

NoT«aiber  3rd, 

The  morning  was  soft ,  but  hazy.  I  walked  in 
a  grove  of  orange  tret'S,  white  with  lilossoms, 
and  at  the  same  time  glowing  with  fruit.  The 
spot  sloped  pleasantly  towards  the  sea,  and 
here  I  loitered  till  the  horses  were  ready ,  then 
set  oir  on  the  Appian ,  between  hedges  of  myrtle 
and  aloes.  We  observed  a  variety  of  towns, 
with    battleinented    walls    and    ancient    turret*, 
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crowning  the  pinnacles  <»f  rock}'  steeps ,  siir-^ 
riMinded  t>y  wilds,  and  rade  nncaltivated  moun- 
tains. Tlie  Lrris,  now  Garigliano,  winds  its 
peaceful  course  tlirongh  wide  extensive  meadorws, 
scattered  over  witli  the  remains  of  aqueducts, 
and  waters  the  base  ef  the  rocks  I  have  just 
mentioned.  Such  a  prospect  could  not  fail  of 
bringing  Virgil's  panegyric  of  Italy  into  my  mind : 

Tot  cnngesta  manu  praemptU  oppida  saxis 
Flaminaque  antiquos  subterlabeBtia  muros. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  sight  of  Capua,  the 
sky  darkened,  clouds  covered  the  horizon,  and 
presently  poured  down  sucli  deluges  of  rain  as 
floated  the  whole  country.  The  gloum  was  ge- 
neral; Vesuvius  disappeared  just  after  we  had 
discovered  it.  At  four  o'clock  darkness  univers- 
ally prevailed,  except  when  a  livid  glare  of 
lightning  presented  momentary  glimpses  uf  the 
bay  and  mountains.  We  lighted  torches,  and 
forded  several  torrents  almost  at  the  hazard  of 
our  lives.  The  plains  of  Aversa  were  filled  with 
herds ,  lowing  most  piteously ,  and  yet  not  half 
so  much  scared  as  their  masters,  who  ran 
about  raving  and  ranting  like  Indians  during  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  I  knew  Vesuvius  had  often 
pat  thpir  courage  to  proof,  bat  little  thought  of 
an  inundation  occasioning  such  commotions. 

For  three  hours  the  storm  increased  in  vio- 
lence: and  instead  of  entering  Naples  on  a  calm 
evening,  and  viewing  its  delightful  shores  by 
moonlight — instead  of  finding  the  squares  and 
terraces  thronged  with  people  and  animated  by 
music ,  we  advanced  with  fear  and  terror  through 
dark    streets    totally    deserted,    every    creatare 
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being  shut  np  in  his  house ,  and  we  heaVd  noth- 
ing but  driving  rain,  rushing  torrents,  and  the 
fall  of  fragments  beaten  down  by  their  violenre. 
Our  inn,  like  every  other  habitation,  was  in 
great  disorder,  and  we  waited  a  long  while  be- 
fore we  could  settle  in  our  apartments  with  any 
comfort.  AU  night  the  waves  roared  round  the 
rocky  foundations  of  a  fortress  beneath  my  win- 
dows, and  the  lightning  pla}'ed  clear  in  my 
eyes. 

MTorember  4th. 

Peace  was  restored  to  nature  in  the  morning, 
bul  every  mouth  was  foil  of  the  dreadful  acci- 
dents which  had  happened  in  the  night.  The 
sky  was  cloudless  when  I  awoke ,  and  such  was 
the  transparence  of  the  atmosphere  that  I  could 
clearly  diKcern  the  rocks,  and  even  some  white 
buildings  on  the  island  ofCaprea,  though  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles.  A  large  window  fronts 
my  bed ,  and  its  casements  being  thrown  open, 
gives  me  a  vast  prospect  of  ocean  uninterrupted, 
except  by  the  peaks  of  Caprea  and  the  Cape 
of  Sorento.  i  lay  half  an  hour  gazing  on  the 
smooth  level  waters,  and  listening  to  the  con- 
fused voices  of  the  fishermen,  passing  and  repas- 
sing in  light  skitb,  which  came  and  disappeared 
in  an  Instant. 

Running  to  the  balcony  the  moment  my  eyes 
were  fairly  open,  (for  till  then  I  saw  objects, 
I  know  not  how,  as  one  does  in  dreams,)  I 
leaned  over  Its  rails  and  viewed  Vesuvius  rising 
distinct  Into  the  bine  ether,  with  all  that  world 
of  gardens  and  casinos  which  are  scattered  about 
its  base;  then  looked  down  Into  the  street,  deep 
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^cep  h^leWf  tbronged  ^wilh  people  in  holiday 
garments,  and  carriages,  and  soldiers  in  .full 
parade.  The*  shrubby,  variegated  shore  of  Po- 
fiilipn  drew  my  attention  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hay.yrit  was  on  those  very  rocks,  under 
those  tail  pines,  Sannazaro  was  wont  to  sit  by 
moonlight ,  or  at  peep  of  dawn ,  composing  his 
marine  eclogues.  It  is  there  he  still  sleeps;  and 
I  wished  to  have  gone  immediately  and  strewed 
coial  over  his  tomb ,  hut  I  was  obliged  to  check 
my  impatience  and  hurry  to  the  palace  iii  form 
and  gala. 

A  rourUy  mob  had  got  thither  iipon  the  same 
errand,  daubed  over  with  lace  and  most  notably 
he-periwigged.  Nothing  but  bows  and  salutations 
were  going  forward  on  the  staircase,  one  of 
the  largest  1  ever  beheld ,  and  which  a  multitude 
of  prelates  and  friars  were  ascending  with  awk- 
ward pomposity.  I  jostled  along  to  the  presence 
chamber,  where  his  Majesty  was  dining  alone 
in  a  circular  inclosure  of  fine  clothes  and  smirk- 
ing faces.  The  moment  he  had  finished,  twenty 
long  necks  were  poked  forth,  and  it  was  a 
glorioufi  struggle  amongst  some  of  the  most  de- 
corated who  first  should  kiss  his  hand,  the  great 
business  of  the  day.  Everybody  pressed  forward 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  His  Majesty  seemed 
to  eye  nothing  hut  the  end  of  his  nose,  which 
is  doubtless  a  capital  object. 

Though  people  have  imagined  him  a  weak 
roonarck ,  I  b«g  leave  to  differ  in  opinion  ,  since 
he  has  the  boldness  to  prolong  his  childhood  and 
he  happy,  in  spite  of  years  and  conviction.  Give 
him  a  boar  to  stab ,  and  a  pigeon  to  shoot  at, 
a  battledoor  or  an  angling  rod,  and  he  is  better 

4* 
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contented  than  Solomon  in  All  his  glory ,  anif 
will  never  discover,  Hke  that  sapient  sovereign, 
that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

His  courtiers  in  general  have  rather  a  bar- 
haric  appearance,  and  differ  little  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  physiognomies  from  (he  most  sa- 
vage nations.  I  should  have  taken  them  for 
Calmucks  or  Samoieds,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  dresses  and  European  finery. 

Ton  may  suppose  I  was  not  sorry ,  after  my 
presentation  was  over,  to  return  to  Sir  W. 
H.'s,  where  an  interesting  group  of  lovely  women, 
literati,  and  artists,  were  assembled :— Gag liani 
and  Cyrillo,  Aprile,  Milico,  and  Deamicis— the 
determined  Santo  Marco,  and  the  more  nymph- 
like mod£St-looking ,  though  not  less  dangerous, 
Belmonte.  Gagliani  happened  to  be  in  full  story, 
and  vied  with  his  countryman  Policlunello ,  not 
only  in  gesticulation  and  loquacity,  hut  in  the 
excessive  licentiousness  of  his  narrations.  He 
was  proceeding  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency 
and  decorum,  at  least  according  to  English  no- 
tions ,  M  hen  Lady  H.*  sat  down  to  the  piano- 
forte. Her  plaintive  modulations  breathed  a  far 
different  language.  No  performer  that  ever  I 
heard  produced  such  soothing  effects;  lh«y  seem- 
ed the  emanations  of  a  pure,  nncontaminated 
mind,  at  peace  with  itself  and  benevolently 
desirous    of    diffusing     that    happy     tranquillity 

*  This  ezceUent  and  higbtj  c«HiTated  woman  died  at 
Naples ,  in  Angast  I78t.  Had  sbe  lired  to  a  later  period  her 
example  and  mfluence  might  probablj  have  gone  great  lengths 
towards  arresting  that  tide  of  corruption  and  proiligacj  which 
swept  off  this  iU-fet«d  coort  to  Sicilj,  and  threatened  ib  to- 
tal deslrnctioB. 


;afottnil  it;  these  \v«re  modes  a  Grecian  legislature 
would  bave  encouraged  to  furtber  the  tfiumph 
of  the  most  amiabie  virtue  over  vice. 

The  evening  was  paj^sing  swiftly  away,  and 
I  had  aluHtst  forgotten  (here  was  a  grand  illu- 
mination At  the  theatre  of  St.  Carlo.  After  tra- 
versing a  number  of  dark  streets,  we  suddenly 
entered  this  enormous  edifice,  whose  seven  rows 
ef  boxes  one  ajDove  the  other  biased  with  tapers. 
I  never  beheld  such  lofty  walls  of  light,  nor  so 
pompous  a  decoration  as  covered  the  stage. 
Blarcbesi  was  singing  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
suplendeurs  some  ef  the  pooxest  music  Imaginable, 
with  the  clearest  and  most  triumphant  voice, 
perhaps,  in  the  universe. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  looK  to  any 
purpose  around  me,  or  discover  what  animals 
inhabited  this  glittering  world:  such  was  its  size 
and  glare.  At  last  I  perceived  vast  numbers  of 
swarthy  ill-favoured  beings ,  in  gold  and  silver 
raiment,  peeping  oat  of  their  boxes.  The  court 
being  present ,  a  tolerable  silence  was  maintain- 
ed ,  but  (he  moment  his  Majesty  withdrew  (which 
great  event  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act)  every  tongue  broke  loose ,  and  no- 
thing but  buzz  and  hubbub  filled  up  the  rest  of 
the  entertainment. 


LETVER  XXIL 

November  "Bth, 

Till  to-day  we  bave  bad  nothing  but  rains; 
the  sea  covered  with  mists,  and  Caprea  invisible. 
TVould  3'^ott  helieve  it?  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
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to    mount  to   St.  Elmo    and  the  Capo  di  Moirte, 
in  order  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  town. 

At  length  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  summon- 
ed me  to  the  broad  terrace  of  Chiaja,  which 
commands  the  whole  coast  of  Posilipo.  Insensibly 
I  drew  towards  it,'  and  (you  know  the  pare  I 
ran  when  out  upon  discoveries)  80on  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  which  lay  in  dark  shades, 
whilst  the  crags  (bat  lower  over  it  were  brightly 
illumined.  Shrubs  and  vines  grow  luxuriantly  In 
the  crevices  of  the  rock;  and  its  fresh  yellow 
colours,  variegated  with  ivy,  have  a  beautiful 
effect.  To  the  right  a  grove  of  pines  spring  from 
the  highest  pinnacles:  on  the  left,  bay  and 
chestnut  conceal  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  placed  on 
the  summit  of  a  cliff  >\hrch  Impends  over  the 
opening  of  the  grotto ,  and  is  fringed  with  vege> 
tation.  Beneath  are  several  wide  apertures  hol- 
lowed in  the  sdlld  stone,  which  lead  to  caverns 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  In  depth,  where  a  number 
of  peasants,  who  were  emplo>ed  in  quarrjing, 
made  a  strange  hut  not  absolutely  inharmonious 
din  with  (heir  tools  and  their  voices. 

Walking  out  of  the  sunshine,  I  seated  myself 
on  a  loose  atone  immediately  beneath  (he  first 
gloomy  arch  of  the  grotto ,  and  looking  down  the 
long  and  solemn  perspective  terminated  by  a 
speck  of  gray  uncertain  light,  venerated  a  work 
which  some  old  chroniclers  have  imagined  as 
ancient  as  the  Trojan  ivar.  It  was  here  the 
mysterious  race  of  the  Cimmerians  performed 
their  infernal  rites,  and  it  was  this  excavation 
perhaps  which  led  to  their  abode. 

The  Neapolitans  attribute  a  more  modern,  though 
fQll    as  problematical   an   origin  to  their  famous 


cavefrn ,  and  most  piously  l»eli«re  it  to  have  been 
foriiied  by  (he  encbanttnents  of  Virgil,  who,  as 
Addison  very  jastly  observes,  is  better  knewa 
at  Naples  in  his  magical  character  than  as  the 
author  of-  the  JCneid,  This  strange  infatuation 
most  probably  arose  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
tomb  in  wbich  his  ashes  are  supposed  to  have 
been  deposited;  and  which,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  was  guarded  by  those  very  spirits 
who  assisted  in  constructing  the  cave.  But  what- 
ever may  have  given  rise  to  these  ideas,  certain 
*it  is  they  were  not  confined  to  the  lower  ranks 
alone.  King  Robert,*  a  wise  though  far  from 
poettf-al  monarch,  conducted  his  friend  Petrarch 
with  great  solemnity  to  the  spot;  and,  pointing 
to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto ,  very  gravely  ask- 
ed him  9  whether  he  did  not  adopt  the  general 
belief,  and  conclude  this  stupendous  passage  de- 
rived its  origin  from  Virgil's  powerful  incanta- 
tions? The  answer,  I  think,  may  easily  be 
conjectured. 

When  1  had  sat  for  some  time,  contemplating 
tilts  dusky  avenue ,  and  trying  to  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  hewn  by  the  Cimmerians ,  I  retreated 
without  proceeding  any  farther,  and  followed  a 
narrow  path  which  led  me,  after  some  windings 
and  turnings,  along  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
across  a  viney^ard,  to  that  retired  nook  of  the 
rocks  which  shelters  Virgil's  tomb,  most  venera- 
bly mossed  over  and  more  than  half  concealed 
by  hashes  and  vegetation.  The  clown  who  con- 
ducted me  remained  aloof  at  awful  distance, 
whilst  I  sat  commercing  with  the  manes  of  my 
beloved    poet,    or   straggled    about    the    shrub- 

•   Mem.   pour   la  Vie  de  P«trarqtte,  Tol.  I.  p.  483. 
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bery  whicb  hangs  directly  above   the   mouth  of 
the  grot 

Advancing  to  the  edge  of  (he  rock,  I  saw 
crowds  of  people  aud  carriages,  diminislied  by 
distance,  issning  from  the  bosom  of  the  mountain 
and  disappearing  almost  as  soon  as  discovered 
in  the  windings  of  its  road.  Clambering  higli 
above  the  cavern,  I  hazarded  my  neck  on  tbe 
top  of  one  of  the  pines,  and  Idoked  centemptu«- 
ously  down  on  the  race  of  pigmies  that  were 
so  busily  moving  to  and  fro.  The  sun  waa 
fiercer  than  I  could  have  wished,  but  the  sea<> 
breezes  fanned  me  in  my  aerial  situation,  wbioli 
commanded  the  grand  sweep  of  the  bay,  varieit 
by  convents,  palaces,  and  gardens,  mixed  with 
huge  masses  of  rock  and  crowned  by  the  stately 
buildings  of  the  cartbnsians  and  fortress  of  St. 
Elmo.  Add  a  glittering  blue  sea  to  this  per- 
spective, with  Caprea  rising  from  its  bosom  and 
Vesuvius  breathing  forth  a-  white  column  of 
smoke  into  the  ether,  and  3*ou  will  Ihen  have 
a  scene  upon  which  I  gazed  with  delight,  for 
more  than  an  hour,  almost  forgetting  (hat  I  was 
perched  upon  the  head  of  a  pine  with  nothing 
but  a  frail  branch  to  uphold  me.  However,  I 
descended  alive ,  as  Virgil's  genii ,  I  am  resolved 
to  believe ;  were  my  protectors. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

November  8tli. 


This  morning  I  awoke  in  the  glow  of  sunshine 
"^the  air  blew  fresh  and  fragrant — never  did  I 
feel  more  elastic  and  enlivened.    A  brisker  How 
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of  Spirits  Cban  I  bad  for  many  a  day  experienc- 
ed^ animated  me  witli  a  deaire  of  rambling  about 
tbe  abore  of  Baii  y  and  creeping  into  caverns  and 
aabterraneous  rbambers.  Off  I  set  along  tbe 
Cbiaja,  and  np  strange  patbs  whicb  impend  over 
tbe  grotto  of  Polisipo ,  amongst  tbe  tbiclcets  men- 
tioned a  letter  or  two  ago;  for  in  my  present 
bno3'ant  bumoar  I  disdained  ordinary  roads,  and 
wonld  take  patbs  and  ways  of  my  own.  A  so- 
ciety of  kids  did  not  understand  wbat  I  meant 
by  intruding  upon  tbeir  precipices;  and  scram- 
bling away,  scattered  sand  and  fragments  upon 
tbe  good  people  tbat  were  trudging  along  tbe 
pavement  below. 

I  went  on  from  pine  to  pine  and  tbicket  to 
tbieket ,  upon  tbe  brink  of  rapid  declivities.  My 
conductor ,  a  sbrewd  savage ,  wbom  Sir  William 
bad  recommended  to  me ,  cbeered  our  route  witb 
stories  that  bad  passed  in  tbe  neigbbourhood, 
and  traditions  about  tbe  grot  over  wbicb  we 
were  travelling.  I  wisb  yon  had  been  of  tbe 
party ,  and  sat  down  by  us  on  little  smooth 
spots  of  sward ,  where  I  reclined ,  scarcely  know- 
ing whicb  way  caprice  bad  led  me.  My  mind 
was  fall  of  tbe  tales  of  the  place,  and  glowed 
witb  a  vehement  desire  of  exploring  tbe  world 
beyond  the  grot.  I  longed  to  ascend  tbe  pro- 
montory of  Misenus,  and  follow  the  same  dusky 
route  down  wbicb  tbe  Sibyl  conducted  JRneas. 

With  these  dispositions  I  proceeded ;  and  soon 
the  cliffii  and  copses  opened  to  views  of  the 
Baian  sea  with  the  little  isles  of  Miscita  and 
Lazaretto,  lifting  themselves  out  of  tbe  waters. 
Procifa  and  Iscbia  appeared  at  a  distance  invest- 
ed with  tbat  purple  bloom  so  inexpressibly  beau- 
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iiful,  and  peculiar  to  tbis  fortunate  climate.  I 
bailed  tbe  prospect,  and  blessed  tlie  transparent 
air  that  gave  me  life  and  vigour  to  run  down 
the  rocks,  and  hie  as  fast  as  my  savage  across 
tbe  plain  to  Pozzuoli.  There  we  took  a  bark  and 
rowed  out  into  tbe  blue  ocean,  by  tbe  remains 
of  a  sturdy  mole :  many  sacb ,  I  imagine ,  adorn- 
ed (be  bay  in  Roman  ages,  crowned  by  vast 
lengths  of  slender  pillars;  pavilions  at  tbeir  ex- 
tremities ,  and  taper  cypresses  spiring  above  tbeir 
balustrades:  this  character  of  villa  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum. 

We  had  soon  crossed  tbe  bay,  and  landing 
on  a  busby  coast  near  some  fragments  of  a  temple 
which  they  say  was  raised  to  Hercules,  advanc- 
ed into  the  country  by  narrow  tracks  covered 
with  moss  and  strewed  Mith  shining  pebbles ; 
to  the  right  and  left,  broad  masses  of  luxuriant 
foliage,  chestnut,  bay  and  ilex,  that  shelter  tbe 
ruins  of  sepulchral  chambers.  No  parties  of 
smart  Englishmen  and  connoisseurs  were  about. 
1  bad  all  the  land  to  myself,  aud  mounted  its 
steeps  and  penetrated  into  its  recesses,  with  the 
importance  of  a  diMCOverer.  What  a  variety  of 
narrow  paths,  between  banks  and  shades,  did  I 
wildly  follow!  my  savage  laughing  loud  at  my 
odd  gestures  and  useless  activity.  He  wondered 
I  did  not  scrape  tbe  ground  for  medals,  and 
pocket  little  bits  of  plaster,  like  other  inquisitive 
young  travellers  that  bad  gone  before  me. 

After  ascending  Bume  time,  1  followed  him 
into  the  wondrous*  reservoir  which  Mere  con- 
structed to  supply  his  fleet,  when  anchored  in 
the  neighbouring  bay.     A  noise  of   trickling  wa- 

*  The  Piscina  mirabtlis. 
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t^jps  prevailed  throughoat  (hts  grand  labyrinth  of 
^olid  vaults  and  arches,  tbat  had  almost  lulled 
me  to  sleep  as  I  rested  myself  on  the  celandine 
which  carpets  the  floor;  hut  curltisity  urging  me 
forward,  I  gained  the  upper  air;  walked  amongst 
woods  a  few  minutes,  and  then  into  grots  and 
dismal  excavations  (prisons  '  they  call  them), 
which  began  to  wear)'  me. 

After  having  gone  up  and  down  ih  (his  man- 
ner fur  some  time,  we  at  last  readied  an  emi- 
nence that  commanded  the  Mare  Morto ,  and  Ely- 
sian  fields  trembling  with  reeds  and  poplars.  The 
Dead  Lake,  a  faithful  emblem  of  eternal  tran- 
quillity, looked  deep  and  solemn.  A  few  pea- 
sants seemed  fixed  on  its  margin ,  their  shadows 
reflected  on  the  water.  Turning  from  the  iHke 
I  espied  a  ruck  at  about  a  league  distant,  whose 
summit  was  clad  with  verdure,  and  finding  this 
to  be  (he  promontory  of  Misenus,  I  immediately 
set  my  face  to  that  quarter. 

We  passed  several  dirty  villages,  inhabited 
by  an  ill-favoured  generadon ,  infamous  for  de  • 
predations  and  murders.  Their  gardens,  however, 
diMcover  some  marks  of  industry;  the  fields  are 
separated  by  neat  hedges  of  cane  /  and  a  variety 
of  herbs  and  pulsf-s  and  Indian  Qorn  seemed  to 
flourish  in  the  inclosures.  Insensibly  we  began 
to  leave  the  cultivated  lands  behind  us ,  and  to 
lose  ourselves  in  shady  wilds,  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, no  mortal  had  ever  trudden.  Here 
were  no  paths,  no  inclosures;  a  primeval  rude- 
oesM  characterized  the  whole  scene. 

After  forcing  our  way  about  a  mile,  through 
glades  of  shrubs  and  briers ,  we  entered  a  lawn- 
like opening  at  the  base  of  the  clitT  which  takes 
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iia  name  from  Miaenus.  Tbe  poeto  of  (be  August- 
an age  would  have  celebrated  such  a  meadow 
with  the  warmest  raptures ,  and  peopled  its  green 
expanse  with  all  the  sylvan-demi-gods  of  their 
beautiful  mythology.  Here  were  springs  issuing 
from  rocks  of  pumice^  and  grassy  hillocks  par- 
tially concealed  by  thickets  of  bay. 

Et  chrcum  irriguo  sargebant  lilia  pralo 
Candida  purpurcU  mUla  papaTeribiu. 

But  as  it  is  not  the  lot  of  buman  animals  to 
be  contented,  instead  of  reposing  in  the  vale,  I 
scaled  the  rock,  and  was  three  parts  dissolved 
in  attaining  its  summit.  The  sun  darted  upon 
my  head;  I  wished  to  avoid  i'.s  immediate  in- 
fluence: no  t.'ee  was  near;  tbe  pleasant  valley 
lay  below  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  it  was 
a  long  way  to  descend  to  it.  Looking  round 
and  round,  I  spied  something  like  a  hut,  under 
a  crag  on  the  edge  of  a  dark  fissure.  Might  I 
avail  myself  of  its  covert?  My  conductor  an* 
swered  in  tbe  afOrmative,  and  added  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  good  old  woman  ,  who  never  re- 
fused a  cup  of  mllk^  or  slice  of  bread,  to  re- 
fresh a  weary  traveller. 

Thirst  and  fatigue  urged  me  speedily  down  an 
intervening  slope  of  stunted  myrtle.  Though  op- 
pressed with  beat,  I  could  not  help  deviating  a 
few  steps  from  the  direct  path  to  notice  the  un- 
couth rocks  which  rose  frowning  on  every  quar- 
ter. Above  the  hut,  (heir  appearance  was  truly 
formidable ,  bristled  over  with  sharp-spired  dwarf 
aloes ,  such  as  Lucifer  liimself  mig  it  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  sown.  Indeed  1  knew  not  whether 
I  was  not  approaching  some   gate    that   leads  to 
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hts  abode,  as  I  drew  near  a  gulph  ((he  fissure 
latel)'^  mentioned)  and  heard  the  deep  hollow 
murmurs  of  the  gusts  which  were  imprisoned 
below.  The  savage ,  my  guide ,  shaddered*  as  he 
passed  by  to  apprise  the  old  woman  of  my  com- 
ing. I  felt  strangely,  and  stared  around  me, 
and  but  half  liked  my  situation. 

In  the  midst  of  my  doubts,  forth  tottered  (he 
old  woman.  '*'Yon  are  welcome,"  said  she,  in 
s  feeble  voice,  but  a  better  dialect  than  I  had 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  look  was  more 
humane ,  and  she  seemed  of  a  superior  race  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  valleys.  My 
savage  treated  her  with  peculiar  deference.  She 
bad  just  given  him  some  bread,  with  which  he 
retired  to  a  respectful  distance ,  bowing  to  (he 
earth.  I  caught  the  mode,  and  was  very  ob- 
sequious, thinking  myself  on  the  point  of  expe- 
riencing a  witch's  influence,  and  gaining,  per- 
haps ,  some  insight  into  (he  vulume  of  futurity. 
She  smiled  at  my  agitation  and  kept  beckoning 
me  into  the  cottage. 

*'  Now,"  thought  I  to  myself,  ''I  am  upon  the  verge 
of  an  adventure."  I  saw  nothing,  however,  but  clay 
waits,  a  straw  bed,  some  glazed  earthen  bowls,  and 
a  wooden  crucifix.  My  shoes  were  loaden  with  sand : 
this  my  hostess  perceived ,  and  immediately  kind- 
ling a  fire  in  an  inner  part  of  the  hovel ,  brought 
out  some  warm  water  to  re/resh  my  feet ,  and 
set  some  milk  and  chestnuts  before  me.  This 
patriarchal  attention  was  by  no  means  indifferent 
after  my  tiresome  ramble.  I  sat  dawn  opposite 
to  the  poor  which  fronted  the  unfathomable  gulph ; 
beyond  appeared  (he  sea,  of  a  deep  cerulean, 
foamiDg  with  waves.    The  sky  also  was  darken- 
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\ns  apace  witb  storms.  Sadness  came  over  me 
like  a  cloud ,  and  I  luoKed  up  to  the  old  woman 
for  consolation, 

"And  you  too  are  sorrowful ,  young  stranger," 
said  she,  "that  come  from  the  gay  world  I  How 
must  I  feel,  who  pass  year  after  year  in  these 
lonely  mountains?"  I  answered  that  the  w<»ather 
affected  me,  and  my  spirits  were  exhausted  h^ 
the  walk- 
All  the  while  I  spoke  she  looked  at  me  with 
such  a  melancholy  earnestness  that  I  asked  the 
cause,  and  began  again  to  imagine  myself  iiK 
some  fatal  habitation, 

Where  more  u  meant  than  meets  tlie  ear. 

"You  features,"    said    she,    "are  wonderfully 
like  those  of  an  unfortunate  ynung  person,  Mho, 

in  this  retirement "     The  tears  began  to 

fall  as  she  pronounced  tliese  words;  my  curiosi- 
ty was  fired.  "Tell  me,"  continued  I,  "what 
you  mean;  who  was  this  jouth  for  whom  you 
are  so  interested  !  and  why  did  he  seclude  him- 
self in  this  wild  region?  Your  kindness  to  him 
might  no  doubt  have  alleviated,  the  horrors  of 
the  place;  but  may  God  defend  me  from  passing 
the  night  near  such  a  gulph!  I  would  not  trutst 
myself  in  a  despairing  moment" 

"It  is,"  said  she,  "a  place  of  horrors.  I 
tremble  to  relate  what  has  happened  on  this 
very  spot;  but  your  manner  interests  me,  and 
though  I  am  litde  given  to  narrations,  for  once 
I  will  unlock  my  lips  concerning  the  secrets  of 
yonder  fatal  chasm. 

"  I  was  born  in  a  distant  part  of  Italy ,  and 
have  known  better  days,    fn   my    youth  fortune 
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smiled  opon  my  family,  but  in  a  f«w  years  tbey 
wHlaered  away ;  no  matter  by  what  accident. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  mttch  of  myself.  Have 
patience  a  few  moments  I  A  series  of  unfortunate 
events  reduced  me  to  indigence,  and  drove  me 
to  this  desert ,  where  ,  from  rearing  goats  and 
na&ing  tbeir  milk  into  clieese,  by  a  different 
method  than  is  common  In  the  Neapolitan  State, 
1  have ,  for  about  thirty  years ,  prolonged  a  sor- 
rowful existence.  My  silent  grief  and  constant 
retirement  bad  made  me  appear  to  some  a  saint, 
and  to  others  a  sorceress.  The  slight  knowledge 
I  have  of  plants  has  been  exaggerated,  and, 
some  years  back ,  the  hours  I  gave  up  to  prayer, 
and  the  recollection  of  former  friends ,  lost  to  me 
for  ever  I  were  cruelly  intruded  upon  by  the  idle 
and  the  ignorant.  But  soon  I  sank  into  obscuri- 
ty; my  little  recipes  were  disregarded,  and 
you  are  the  first  stranger  who ,  for  these  twelve 
months  past,  has  visited  my  abode.  Ah,  would 
to  God  its  solitude  had  ever  remained  inviolate  I 
''It  is  now  three-and-twenty  years,"  and  she 
looked  upon  some  characters  cut  on  the  planks 
of  the  cottage,  ''since  I  was  sitting  by  moonlight, 
nnder  that  cliff  you  view  to  the  right ,  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ocean ,  my  mind  lost  in  the  memory  of 
my  misfortunes,  when  I  heard  a  step,  and  starting' 
up,  a  figure  stood  before  me.  It  was  a  young 
man,  in  a  rich  habit,  with  streaming  hair,  and 
lovks  that  bespoke  the  utmost  terror.  I  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  this  sudden  apparition. 
'Mother,'  said  he  with  faltering  accents,  'let 
me  rest  under  your  roof;  and  deliver  me  not  up 
to  those  who  thirst  after  my  blood.  Take  this 
gold;    take  all,   all  I' 
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''Surprise  held  me  fpeecbless;  the  purse  fell 
to  the  ground ;  the  youth  stared  wildly  on  every 
side:  I  heard  many  voices  beyond  the  rocks; 
the  wind  bore  them  distinctly,  but  presently  they 
died  away.  I  took  courage,  and  assured  the 
youth  my  cot  should  shelter  him.  'Oh  I  thank 
yon,  thank  youT  answered  he,  and  pressed  my 
hand.    He  shared  my  scanty  provision. 

"Overcome  with  toil  (for  I  had  worked  hard 
in  the  day)  sleep  closed  my  eyes  for  a  short  in- 
terval. When  I  awoke  the  moon  was  set ,  but 
I  heard  my  unhappy  guest  sobbing  in  darkness. 
1  disturbed  him  not.  Morning  dawned,  and  he 
was  fallen  Into  a  slumber.  The  tears  bubbled 
out  of  his  closed  eyelids,  and  coursed  one  an- 
other down  his  wan  cheeks.  I  had  been  too 
wretched  myself  not  to  respect  the  sorrows  of 
another :  neglecting  therefore  my  accustomed  oc- 
copations ,  I  drove  away  the  flies  that  buzzed 
around  his  temples.  His  breast  heaved  high 
with  sigbs,  and  he  cried  loudly  in  his  sleep  for 
mercy. 

"The  beams  of  the  sun  dispelling  bis  dream, 
he  started  up  lilce  one  that  had  heard  the  voice 
of  an  avenging  angel,  and  hid  his  face  with  his 
hands.  I  poured  some  milk  down  his  parched 
throat.  '0^  mother!'  he  exclaimed,  'I. am  a 
wretch  unworthy  of  compassion ;  the  cause  of 
innumerable  sufferings;  a  murderer  I  a  parricide  I* 
My  blood  curdled  to  hear  a  stripling  utter  such 
dreadful  words,  and  behold  such  agonising  sighs 
swell  in  so  young  a  bosom;  for  I  marked  the 
sting  of  conscience  urging  him  to  disclose  what 
I  am  going  to  relate. 

"It  seems  he  was  of  high  extraction,   nnrsetf 
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In  tho  pomps  and  lozuries  of  Naples,  the  pride 
and  darling  of  his  parents,  adorned  witb  a  tboa- 
s«nd  lively  talents,  wbicli  tlie  keenest  sensibility 
conspired  to  improve.  Unable  to  fix  any  bounds 
to  whatever  became  tbe  object  of  his  desires, 
he  passed  his  first  years  in  roving  from  one  ex- 
travagance to  another,  bat  as  yet  there  was  no 
crime  ia  his  caprices. 

''At  length  it  pleased  Heaven  to  visit  his  fa- 
mily, and  make  their  idol  the  slave  of  an  un- 
bridled passion.  He  had  a  friend ,  who  from  his 
birth  had  been  devoted  to  his  interest,  and  plac* 
ed  all  his  confidence  in  him.  This  friend  loved 
to  distraction  a  young  creature,  the  most  grace- 
ful of  ber  sex  (M  I  can  witness),  and  she  re- 
turned bis  affection.  In  the  exultation  of  his 
heart  he  showed  her  to  the  wretch  whose  tale 
I  am  about  to  tell.  He  sickened  at  her  sight. 
She  too  caught  fire  at  his  glances.  Tbey  lan- 
guished— they  consumed  away — tbey  conversed, 
and  bis  persuasive  language  finished  what  his 
guilty  glances  had  begun. 

'^ Their  fiame  was  soon  discovered,  for  he 
disdained  to  conceal  a  thought,  however  disho- 
nourable. Tbe  parents  warned  tbe  youth  in  the 
tenderest  manner;  but  advice  and  prudent  coun- 
sels were  to  him  so  loathsome,  that  unable  t# 
contain  his  rage,  and  infatuated  with  love,  be 
menaced  tbe  life  of  bis  friend  as  tbe  obstacle  of 
his  enjoyment.  Coolness  and  moderation  were 
opposed  to  violence- and  frenay,  and  he  found 
himself  treated  .  with  a  contemptuous  gentleness. 
Stricken  to  the  heart,  he  wandered  aboat  for 
some  time  like  one  entranced.  Meanwhile  the 
nuptials  were  preparing;  and  the  lovely  girl  be 
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Had  perverted  found  wa^'S  to  let  bim  know  she 
was  about  to  be  torn  from  his  embraces. 

''He  raved  like  a  demoniac,  and  rousing  his 
dire  spirit ,  applied  to  a  malignant  wretch  who 
sold  the  most  inveterate  poisons.  These  he  in- 
fused into  a  cQp  of  pure  iced  water  and  present- 
ed to  his  friend,  and  to  his  own  too  fond  con« 
fiding  father ,  who  soon  after  they  had  drank  the 
falal  potion  began  evidently  to  pine  away.  He 
marked  the  progress  of  their  dissolution  with  a 
horrid  firmness;  he  let  the  moment  pass  beyond 
which  all  antidotes  were  vain.  His  friend  ex- 
pired ;  and  the  young  criminal ,  though  he  beheld 
the  dews  of  death  hang  on  his  parent's  fore- 
head, yet  stretched  not  forth  his  hand.  In  a 
short  space  the  miserable  father  breathed  his 
last,  whilst  his  son  was  sitting  aloof  in  the  same 
chamber. 

'*  The  sight  overcame  him.  He  felt ,  for  the 
first  time,  the  pangs  of  remorse.  His  agitation 
passed  not  unnoticed.  He  was  watched:  suspi- 
cions beginning  to  unfold,  he  took  alarm,  and 
one  evening  escaped;  but  not  without  previously 
informing  the  partner  of  bia  crimes  which  way 
be  intended  to  flee.  Several  pursued;  but  the 
inscrutable  will  of  Providence  blinded  their  searcb, 
and  1  was  doomed  to  behold  the  effects  of  celes- 
tial vengeance. 

''Such  are  the  chief  circumstances  of  the  tale 
I  gathered  from  the  youth.  I  swooned  whilst  he 
related  it,  and  could  take  no  sustenance.  One 
whole  day  afterwards  did  I  pray  the  Lord,  that 
I  might  die  rather  than  be  near  an  incarnate 
demon.  With  what  Indignation  did  I  new  sur- 
vey that  slender  form  and  those  flowing  tresses, 
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wbtefa    bad  interested   me  before  so  much  in  his 
behalf! 

"No  sooner  did  be  perceive  the  change  in  my 
countenance,  than  sullenly  retiring  to  yonder 
rock  he  sat  careless  of  the  sun  and  scorching 
winds;  for  it  was  now  the  summer  solstice.  He 
was  equally  heedless  of  the  unwholesome  dews. 
When  midnight  came  my  horrors  were  augment- 
ed; and  I  meditated  several  times  to  abandon 
my  hovel  and  fly  to  the  next  village ;  but  a  power 
more  than  human  chained  roe  to  the  spot  and 
fortified  my  mind, 

''I  slept,  and  it  was  late  next  morning  when 
some  one  called  at  the  wicket  of  the  little  fold, 
where  my  goats  are  penned.  I  arose,  and  saw 
a  peasant  of  my  acquaintance  leading  a  female 
strangely  muffled  up,  and  casting  her  eyes  on 
the  ground.  My  heart  misgave  me.  I  thought 
this  was  the  very  maid  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  such  atrocious  wicliedness.  Nor  were  my  con- 
jectures ill-founded.  Regardless  of  the  clown 
who  stood  by  in  stupid  astonishment,  she  fell  to 
the  earth  and  bathed  my  hand  with  tears.  Her 
trembling  lips  with  difficulty  inquired  after  the 
youth;  and,  as  she  spoke,  a  glow  of  conscious 
guilt  lightened  up  her  pale  countenance. 

''The  full  recollection  of  her  lover's  crimes 
shot  through  my  memory.  I  was  incensed,  and 
would  have  spurned  her  away;  but  she  clung  to 
my  garments  and  seemed  to  implore  my  pity 
with  a  look  so  full  of  misery ,  that ,  relenting, 
I  led  her  in  silence  to  the  extremity  of  the  cliff 
where  the  youth  was  seated,  his  feet  dangling 
above    the    sea.      His   eye    was    rolling   wildly 
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around  y    bttt    it   soon    ilzed   upon  the  object  for 
ik'bose  sake  be  had  doomed  himself  to  perdition. 

''  Far  be  it  from  mo  to  describe  their  ecstasies, 
or  the  eagerness  with  which  they  soaght  each 
other's  embraces,  I  Indignantly  torned  my  head 
away;  and^  driving  my  goats  to  a  recess  amongst 
the  roclts ,  sat  revolving  in  my  mind  these  strange 
events.  I  neglected  procuring  any  provision^  for 
my  unwelcome  guests;  and  about  midnight  re- 
turned homewards  by  the  light  of  the  moon  which 
shone  serenely  in  the  heavens.  Almost  tbe  first 
object  her  beams  discovered  was  the  guilty  maid 
sustaining  (he  head  of  her  lover ,  who  had  faint- 
ed through  weakness  and  want  of  nourishment. 
I  fetched  some  dry  bread ,  and  dipping  it  in  milk 
laid  it  before  them.  Having  performed  this  duty 
I  set  open  the  door  of  my  hut,  and  retiring  to 
a  neighbouring  cavity,  there  stretched  myself  on 
a  heap  of  leaves  and  offered  my  prayers  to 
Heaven. 

*^A  thousand  fears,  till  this  moment  unknown, 
thronged  into  my  fancy.  The  shadow  of  leaves 
that  chequered  the  entrance  to  the  grot,  seemed 
tp  assume  In  my  distempered  imagination  the 
form  of  ugly  reptiles ,  and  I  repeatedly  shook 
my  garments.  The  flow  of  the  distant  surges 
was  deepened  by  my  apprehensions  into  distant 
groans:  in  a  word,  I  could  not  rest;  but  is- 
suing from  the  cavern  as  hastily  as  my  trembl- 
ing knees  would  allow,  pared  along  tbe  edge 
of  the  precipice.  An  unacrountable  impulse 
would,  have  hurried  my  steps ,  yet  such  was  my 
terror  and  shivering ,  that  unable  to  advance  to 
my  hut  or  retreat  to  the  cavern ,  I  was  about 
to  shield  myself  from  the  night  in  a  sandy  ere- 
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vice,  wben  8  load  shriek  pierced  my  ear.  My 
fears  had  confused  me;  I  was  in  fact  near  my 
hovel  and  scarcely  three  paces  from  the  brink 
of  the  cavern:  it  was  thence  the  cries  pro* 
ceeded. 

^'Advancing  in  a  cold  shudder  to  its  edge, 
part  of  which  was  newly  crumbled  In,  I  dis^ 
covered  the  form  of  tbe  young  man  suspended 
by  one  foot  to  a  branch  of  juniper  thai  grew 
several  feet  down:  thus  dreadfully  did  he  hang 
over  the  gulph  from  tbe  branch  bending  with  his 
weight.  His  features  were  distorted ,  his  eye- 
balls glared  with  agony  ,  and  his  screams  became 
so  shrill  aud  terrible  that  I  lost  all  power  of 
alTording  assistance.  Fixed,  I  stood  with  my 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  criminal,  who  incessantly 
cried  out,  '0  God!  O  Father  I  save  me,  iftbere 
be  yet  mercy  I  save  me ,  or  I  sink  into  tbe 
abyss  I  * 

^'  I  am  convinced  he  did  not  see  me ;  for  not 
once  did  he  implore  my  help.  His  voice  grew 
faint,  and  as  I  gazed  intent  upon  him,  the  loose 
thong  of  leather ,  which  bad  entangled  itself  in 
the  branches  by  which  he  hung  suspened ,  gave 
way,  and  he  fell  into  utter  darkness.  I  sank 
to  the  earth  in  a  trance ,  during  which  a  sound 
like  tbe  rush  of  pennons  assaulted  my  ear : 
methonght  the  evil  spirit  was  bearing  off  his 
soul;  but  when  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  nothing  stir- 
red; tbe  stillness  that  prevailed  was  awful. 

"The  moon  hanging  low  over  the  waves  af- 
forded a  sickly  light,  by  wbich  I  perceived  some 
one  coming  down  that  white  cliff  you  see  before 
you ;  and  I  soon  heard  the  voice  of  the  young 
woman  caUing   aloud   on  her  guilty  lover.     She 
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Stopped;  she  repeated  again  and  again  her  ex- 
clamation; hut  there  was  no  reply.  Alarmed 
and  frantic  she  harried  along  the  path ,  and  now 
I  saw  her  en  the  promontory^  and  now  by 
yonder  pine,  devoaring  with  her  glances  every 
crevice  in  the  rock.  At  length  perceiving  me, 
she  flew  to  where  I  stood,  hy  the  fatal  preci- 
pice, and  having  noticed  the  fragments  fresh 
crumbled  in,  pored  importunately  on  my  coun- 
tenance. I  continued  pointing  to  the  chasm; 
she  trembled  not;  her  tears  could  net  flow;  but 
she  divined  the  meaning.  'He  is  lost!'  said 
she;  Hhe  earth  has  swallowed  him!  but,  as  I 
have  shared  with  him  the  highest  Joy ,  so  will  I 
partake  his  torments.  I  will  follow :  dare  not 
to  hinder  me.* 

"Like  the  phantoms  I  have  seen  in  dreams, 
she  glanced  beside  me;  and,  clasping  her  bands 
above  her  head ,  lifted  a  steadfast  look  on  the 
hemisphere,  and  viewed  the  moon  with  an  anxi- 
ousness  that  told  me  she  was  bidding  it  fare- 
well for  ever.  Observing  a  silken  handkerchief 
on  the  ground ,  with  which  she  had  but  an  hour 
ago  bound  her  lover's  temples,  she  snatched  it 
up,  and  imprinting  it  with  burning  kisses,  thrust 
it  into  her  bosom.  Once  more,  expanding  her 
arms  in  the  last  act  of  despair  and  miserable 
passion,  she  threw  herself,  with  a  furious  leap 
into  the  gulph. 

"To  its  margin  I  crawled  on  my  knees,  and 
there  did  I  remain  in  the  most  dreadful  darkness; 
for  now  the  moon  was  sunk,  the  sky  obscured 
with  storms,  and  a  tempestuous  blast  ranging 
the  ocean.   Showers  poured  thick  upon  me,  and 
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the  lightning,  in  clear  and  frequent  flashes,  gave 
me  terrifying  glimpaes  of  3'onder  accursed  chasm. 

*' Stranger,  dost  thou  believe  in  our  Redeem- 
er? in  his  most  holy  mother?  in  the  tenets  of 
our  faith?"  I  answered ~  with  reverence,  but 
said  her  faith  and  mine  were  diiferent.  ^^Then," 
continued  the  aged  woman,  ''I  will  not  declare 
hei^re  a  heretic  what  were  the  visions  of  that 
night  of  vengeance  1"    She  paused;  I  was  silent. 

After  a  short  interval-,  with  deep  and  frequent 
sighs,  she  resumed  her  narrative.  ''Daylight 
began  lo  dawn  as  if  with  difficulty,  and  it  was 
late  before  its  radiance  had  tinged  tbe  watery 
and  tempestuous  clouds.  I  was  still  kneeling  by 
the  gulph  in  prayer  when  the  clifls  began  tu 
brighten,  and  tbe  beams  of  the  morning  sun  to 
strike  against  me.  Then  did  I  rejoice.  Then  no 
longer  did  I  tbink  myself  of  all  human  beings  the 
most  abject  and  miserable.  How  different  did  I  feel 
myself  from  those ,  fresh  plunged  into  the  abodes 
of  torment,  and  driven  for  ever  from  the  morning  I 

"Three  days  elapsed  in  total  solitude:  on  tbe 
fourth ,  some  grave  and  ancient  persons  arrived 
from  Naples,  who  questioned  me,  repeatedly, 
about  tbe  wretched  lovers,  and  to  whom  I  re- 
lated their  fate  with  every  dreadful  particular. 
Soon  after  I  learned  that  aU  discourse  concern- 
ing them  was  expressly  stopped,  and  that  no 
prajers  were  offered  up  for  their  souls.'' 

With  these  words,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  tbe 
old  woman  ended  her  singular  narration.  My 
blood  thrilled  as  I  walked  by  tbe  gulph  to  call 
my  guide ,  who  stood  aloof  under  the  cliffs. 
He  seemed  to  think,  from  the  paleness  of  my 
countenance,  Ibat  I  had  heard  some  gloomy  pre- 
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diction ,  and  sbook  his  head ,  when  I  turned 
round  to  bid  my  old  hostess  adieu  1  It  was  a 
melancholy  evening,  and  I  could  not  refrain 
from  tears,  whilst,  winding  through  the  defiles 
of  the  rocks ,  the  sad  scenes  which  passed  amongst 
them  recurred  to  my  memory. 

Traversing  a  wild  thicket,  we  soon  regained 
(he  shore ,  where  I  rambled  a  few  minutes  whilst 
the  peasant  went  for  the  boatmen.  The  last 
streaks  of  light  were  quivering  on  the  waters 
when  I  stepped  into  the  bark,  and  wrapping 
myself  up  in  an  awning,  slept  till  we  reached 
Puzzoli,  some  of  whose  inhabitants  came  forth 
with  torches  to  light  us  home. 


LETTER  XXI¥. 

Augsburg,  Jauuary  tO(h. 

For  these  ten  days  past  have  I  been  travers- 
ing Lapland :  winds  whistling  in  my  ears ,  and 
cones  showering  down  upon  my  head  from  the 
wilds  of  pine  through  which  our  road  conducted 
us.  W©  were  often  obliged  to  travel  by  moon- 
light, and  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  awful 
aspect    of   (he  Tyrol  mountains  buried  in  snow. 

I  scarcely  ventured  to  utter  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  though  prompted  by  some  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  in  nature  ,  lest  I  should  in- 
terrupt the  sacred  silence  that  prevails,  during 
winter ,  in  these  boundless  solitudes.  The  streams 
are  frozen,  and  mankind  petrified,  for  aught  1 
know  to  the  contrary  ,  since  whole  days  have 
we  journeyed  on  without  perceiving  the  slightest 
hint  of  their  existence. 
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1  never  before  felt  so  nmch  pleasure  by  dis- 
covering a  smoke  rising  from  a  cottage ,  or  liear- 
ing  a  heifer  lowing  io  its  stall;  and  could  not 
bave  supposed  there  was  so  mucli  satisfaction 
in  perceiving  two  or  tbree  fur  caps,  with  faces 
under  them ,  peeping  out  of  their  concealments. 
I  wish  you  had  been '  with  roe ,  exploring  this  sa> 
▼age  region:  wrapped  up  in  our  bear-sliins^  we 
should  have  followed  its  secret  avenues,  and 
penetrated ,  perhaps ,  into  some  enchanted  cave 
lined  with  sables ,  where ,  like  the  heroes  of 
northern  romances,  we  should  have  been  waited 
upon  by  dwarfs;  and  sung  drowsily  to  repose. 
I  think  it  no>  bad  scheme  to  sleep  away  five  or 
six  years  to  come,  since  every  hour  affairs  are 
growing  more  and  more  turbulent.  Well,  let 
them!  provided  we  may  enjoy,  in  security,  the 
shades  of  our  thickets. 


SECOND  VISIT 

TO 

I    T    A 


Th«  following  Letters ,  written  daring  a  second  BzcursioD, 

are  ndded  on  account  of  their  affinity  to  some 

of  the  preceding. 


LETTER  I. 

Cologn,   May  tSth. 

This  is  the  first  day  of  summer ;  the  oak  leaves 
expand,  the  roses  blow,  butterflies  are  on  the 
wing,  and  I  have  spirits  enough  to  write  to 
you.  We  have  had  clouded  skies  this  fortnight 
past,  and  roads  like  the  slough  of  Despond. 
Last  Wednesday  we  were  benighted  on  a  dismal 
plain,  apparently  boundless.  The  moon  cast  a 
sickly  gleam,  and  now  and  then  a  blue  meteor 
glided  along  the  morass  which  lay  before  us. 

After  much  difficulty  we  gained  an  avenue, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  discovered  something  like 
a  gateway,  shaded  by  crooked  elms  and  crown- 
ed by  a  cluster  of  turrets.  Here  we  paused  aud 
knocked;  no  one  answered.  We  repeated  our 
knocks;  the  gate  returned  a  hollow  sound;  the 
horses  coughed,  their  riders  blew  their  horns. 
At   length   the  bars   fell,    and    we  entered — by 
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what  meaiui  I  am  ignorant,  for  no  human  being 
appeared. 

A  labyrinth  of  narrow  winding  streets,  dark 
as.  the  vaults  of  a  cathedral,  opened  to  our 
view.  We  kept  wandering  along,  at  least 
twenty  minotes,  between  lofty  mansions  with 
grated  windows  and  strange  galleries  projecting 
one  over  anotiier,  from  which  depended  innu- 
merable uncouth  figures  and  crosses.  In  iron- work, 
swinging  to  and  fro  with  tbe  wind.  At  the  end 
of  tbis  gloomy  maze  we  found  a  long  street ,  not 
fifteen  feet  wide,  I  am  certain;  the  houses  still 
loftier  than  those  Just  mentioned,  tbe  windows 
thicker  barred,  and  the  gibbets  (for  I  know  not 
what  else  to  call  them)  more  frequent.  Here 
and  there  we  saw  lights  glimmering  in  the  high- 
est stories,  and  arches  on  the  right  and  left, 
which  seemed  to  lead  into  retired  courts  and 
deeper  darkness. 

Along  one  of  these  recesses  we  were  jumbled, 
over  -  such  pavement  as  I  hope  you  may  never 
tread  upon;  and,  after  parading  round  it,  went 
out  at  the  same  arch  through  which  we  had 
entered.  This  procession  seemed  at  first  very 
m3'sttcal ,  but  it  was  too  soon  accounted  for  by 
our  postilions,  who  confessed  they  had  lost  their 
way.  A  council  was  held  amongst  them  in 
form ,  and  then  .we  struck  into  another  labyrinth 
of  hideous  edifices ,  habitations  I  will  not  venture 
to  call  them,  as  not  a  creature  stirred;  though 
the  rumbling  of  our  carriages  was  echoed  by  all 
the  vaults  and  arches. 

Towards  midnight  we  rested  a  few  minutesy 
and   a   head   poking   out  of  a  casement  directed 
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US  to  the  hotel  of  Der  Heilige  Geist ,  where 
an  apartment,  thirty  feet  square,  was  prepared 
for  our  reception. 


LETTER  II. 

Insprock,  June  4. 

No  sooner  had  we  passed  Fuessen  than  we 
entered  the  Tyrol,  a  country  of  picturesque 
wonders.  Those  lofty  peaks,  those  steeps  of 
wood  I  delight  in,  lay  before  us.  Innumerable 
clear  springs  gushed  out  on  every  side,  over- 
hung by  luxuriant  shrubs  in  blossom.  The  day 
was  mild ,  though  overcast ,  and  a  soft  blue  va- 
pour rested  upon  the  hills,  above  which  rise 
mountains  that  bear  plains  of  snow  into  the 
clouds. 

At  night  we  lay  at  Nasseriet,  a  village  buried 
amongst  savage  promontories.  The  next  morning 
we  advanced,  in  bright  sunshine,  into  smooth 
lawns  on  the  slopes  of  mountains  ,  scattered  over 
with  larches,  whose  delicate  foliage  formed  a 
light  green  veil  to  the  azure  sky.  Flights  of 
birds  were  merilly  (ravelling  from  spray  to 
spray.  I  ran  delighted  into  this  world  of  bongtaa, 
whilst  Cozens  sat  down  to  draw  the  hots  whleh 
are  scattered  about  for  the  shelter  of  herds,  and 
discover  themselves  amongst  (he  groves  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner. 

These  little  edifices  are  uncommonly  neat,  and 
excite  those  ideas  of  pastoral  life  to  which  I  am 
so  fondly  attached.  The  torf  from  whence  they 
rise  is  enamelled,  in  (he  strict  sense  of  the 
word ,     with    flowers.      Gentians    predominated. 
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brighter  than  ultramarine;  here  and  there  anrl- 
colas  looked  out  of  (he  moss,  and  I  often  re- 
posed  upon  tufts  of  ranunculus.  Bushes  of 
phiUyrea  were  very  frequent,  (he  snn  shining 
full  on  their  glossy  leaves.  An  hour  passed 
away  swiftly  in  these  pleasant  groves,  where  I 
lay  supine  under  a  lofty  fir,  a  tower  of  leaves 
and  branches. 


LETTER  III. 

Pa4ua,  June  14th. 

Oncb  more,  said  I  to  myself,  I  shall  have  the 
delight  of  beholding  Venice;  so  got  into  an 
open  chaise,  the  strangest  curricle  that  ever 
man  was  Jolted  in,  and  drove  furiously  along 
the  causeways  by  (he  Brenta,  into  whose  deep 
waters  it  is  a  mercy,  methinks,  I  was  not  pre- 
cipitated. Fiesso,  the  Dulo,  the  Mtra,  with  ail 
their  gardens ,  statues ,  and  palaces ,  seemed 
flying  after  each  other ,  so  rapid  was  our  motion! 

After  a  few  hours'  confinement  between  close 
steeps ,  the  scene  opened  to  the  wide  shore  of 
Fnsina.  1  looked  up  (for  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
look  before)  and  beheld  a  troubled  sky,  shot 
with  vivid  red ,  the  Lagunes  tinted  like  the  opal, 
and  the  islands  of  a  glowing  flame-colour.  The 
mountains  of  the  distant  continent  appeared  of 
a  deep  melancholy  grey,  and  innumerable  gondo- 
las were  passing  to  and  fro  in  all  their  black- 
ness. The  sun,  after  a  long  struggle,  was 
swallowed  op  in  the  tempestuous  clouds. 

In  an  hoor  we  drew  near  to  Venice ,  and 
saw  its  world  of  domes  rising  out  of  the  waters. 
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A  fresh  breeze  bore  the  toll  of  innumerable  bells 
to  my  ear.  Sadness  came  over  me  as  I  entered 
the  great  canal,  and  recognised  those  solemn 
palaces,  with  their  lofty  arcades  and  gloomy 
arches,  beneath  which  I  bad  so  often  sat^  the 
scene  of  many  a  strange  adventure. 

The  Venetians  being  mostly  at  their  villas  on 
the  Brenta  /the  town  appeared  deserted.  I  visited, 
however,  all  my  old  haunts  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark, 
ran  up  the  Campanile ,  and  rowed  backwards  and 
forwards,  opposite  the  Ducal  Palace,  by  moon- 
light. They  are  building  a  spacious  quay,  near 
the  street  of  the  Sclavonians,  from  the  island  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  where  I  remained  alone 
at  least  an  hour,  following  the  wanderings  of 
the  moon  amongst  mountainous  clouds,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  waters  dashing  against  marble  steps. 

I  closed  my  evening  at  my  friend  Madame  de 
Rosenberg's  where  I  met  Cesarotti,  who  read  to 
us  some  of  the  most  affecting  passages  in  his 
Fingal,  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  poet,  thoro- 
ughly persuaded  that  into  his  own  bosom  the 
very  soul  of  Ossian  bad  been  transfused. 

Next  morning  the  wind  was  uncommonly  vi- 
olent for  the  mild  season  of  Jone ,  and  the  ca-^ 
nals  much  raffled ;  but  I  was  determined  to  visit 
the  Lido  once  more,  and  bathe  on  my  accustom- 
ed beach.  The  pines  in  the  garden  of  the  Car* 
thusians  were  nodding  as  I  passed  by  in  my 
gondola,  which  was  very  poetically  buffeted  by 
the  waves. 

Traversing  the  desert  of  locusts  ,*  I  hailed  the 
Adriatic,  and  plunged  into  its  agitated  waters. 
The  sea,  delightfully  cool,  refreshed  me  to  such 

*    S««  Letter  YII. 
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8  degree,  lliat,  upon  my  return  to  Venice,  i 
fooDd  tnysel/  able  to  tbread  its  Jabyrintha  of 
streets,  canala,  and  alleys,  in  aearcb  of  amber 
and  oriental  coriosities.  The  variety  of  exotic 
merchandise ,  the  perfume  of  coffee ,  the  shade  of 
awnings,  and  the  sight  of  Greelcs  and  Asiatiea 
sitting  crossed-legged  under  them,  made  me 
thin*  myself  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople. 
It- is  certain  my  beloved  town  of  Venice  ever 
recalls  a  series  of  eastern  ideas  and  adventures. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  St.  Mark's  a  mosque,  and 
the  neighbouring  palace  some  vast  seraglio,  full 
of  arabesque  saloons,  embroidered  sofas,  and 
voluptooiis  Circassians. 


LETTER  Tl. 

Padaa,  Jaae  19t|i. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  and  St.  Anthony's 
bells  in  full  chime.  A  shower  which  had  fallen 
in  the  night  rendered  the  air  so  cool  and  grate- 
ful, that  Madame  de  R.  and  mj'self  determined 
to  seize  the  opportunity  and  go  to  Mlrabello,  a 
country  house,  which  Algarotti  had  inhabited, 
situate  amongst  the  Euganean  hills,  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  Padua. 

Our  road  lay  between  poplar  alleys  and  fields 
of  yellow  corn,  overhung  by  garlands  of  vine, 
most  beautifully  green.  I  soon  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  my  favourite  hills,  upon  slopes 
covered  with  clover,  and  shaded  by  cherry- 
tree*.  Bending  down  their  boughs  I  gathered 
tbe  fruit,  and  grew  cooler  and  happier  every 
instant. 
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We  dinod  very  comfortably  in  a  strange  ball, 
where  my  friend's  little  wild-looking  niece  pitch- 
ed her  pianoforte  and  sang  the  voluptuous  airs 
of  Bertoni's  Armida.  That  enchantress  might 
have  raised  her  palace  in  this  situation;  and, 
had  I  been  Rinaldo,  I  certainly  should  not  very 
soon  have  abandoned  it. 

After  dinner  we  drank  coffee  under  some 
branching  lemons,  which  sprang  from  a  terrace, 
commanding  a  boundless  scene  of  towers  and 
villas;  tall  cypresses  and  shrubby  hillocks  rising, 
like  islands,  out  of  a  sea  of  corn  and  vine. 

Evening  drawing  on,  and  the  breeze  blowing 
fresh  from  the  distant  Adriatic,  I  reclined  on  a 
slope,  and  turned  my  eyes  anxiously  towards 
Venice;  then  upon  some  little  fields  hemmed  in 
by  chestnuts,  where  the  peasants  were  making 
their  hay ,  and ,  from  thence ,  to  a  mountain, 
crowned   by  a  circular  grove  of  fir  and  cypress. 

In  the  centre  of  these  shades  some  monks 
have  a  comfortable  nest;  perennial  springs,  a 
garden  of  delicious  vegetables,  and,  I  dare  say, 
a  thousand  luxuries  besides,  which  the  poor 
mortals  below  never  dream  of. 

Had  it  not  been  late,  I  should  certainly  have 
climbed  up  to  the  grove,  and  asked  admittance 
into  its  recesses;  but  having  no  mind  to  pass 
the  night  in  this  eyrie,  I  contented  myself  with 
the  distant  prospect. 


LETTER  V. 

Bom«»  JoM  tSih. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  I  wish  you  with 
me :    you  know  I  do ;  you  know  how  delightfiilly 
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we  should  ramble  about  Rome  togetber.  Tbia 
evening^  instead  of  parading  the  Gorso  with  the 
puppets  in  blue  and  silver  coats,  and  green  and 
gold  coaches,  instead  of  bowing  to  Cardinal  this^ 
and  dotting  my  head  to  Abb^  t'other,  I  strolled 
to  the  Coliseo  and  scrambled  amongst  its  arches. 
Then  bending  ray  course  to  the  Palatine  Mount, 
I  passed  under  the  Arch  of  Titus ,  and  gained 
the  Capitol ,  which  was  quite  deserted ,  the  world,- 
thank  Heaven ,  being  all  slipHSlopping  in  coffee- 
houses, or  staring  at  a  few  painted  boards  patch> 
ed  up  before  the  Colonna  palace,  where,  by  the 
by,  to-night  is  a  grand  t-infresco  for  all  the 
dolls  and  doll-fanciers  of  Rome.  I  heard  their 
buzz  at  a  distance;  that  was  enoagh  for  me  I    . 

Soothed  by  the  rippling  of  waters ,  I  descended 
the  Capitoline  stairs ,  and  leaned  several  minutes 
against  one  of  the  Egyptian  lionnesscs.  This 
animal  has  no  knack  at  oracles,  or  else  it 
would  have  murmured  out  to  me  the  situation  of 
that  secret  cave,  where  the  wolf  suckled  Romu- 
lus and  his  brother. 

About  nine,  I  returned  home,  and  am  now 
writing  to  you  like  a  prophet  on  the  housetop* 
Behind  me  rustle  the  thickets  of  the  Villa  Me- 
dici ;  before ,  lies  roof  beyond  roof  and  dome 
beyond  dome :  these  are  dimly  discovered ;  but 
do  not  you  see  the  great  cupola  of  cupolas, 
twinkling  with  illuminations?  The  town  is  real, 
I  am  certain;  but,  surely,  that  structure  of  firo 
must  be  visionary. 


JOO  BOMB. 

Bome,  JuM  SOth. 

Ab  mvA  M  the  son  declined  I  strolled  into  the 
Villa  Medici;  hat  ihiding  It  haunted  by  pompomi 
people,  nay,  oTen  hy  the  Spaniah  Amhaseador, 
and  several  red-iegged  Cardinals,  I  moved  olT 
to  the  Negroni  garden.  There  I  found  what  my 
seal  desired,  thickets  of  Jasmine,  and  wild  spots 
overgrown  with  bay;  long  alleys  of  cypress  to- 
tally neglected,  and  almost  impassable  through 
the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation ;  on  every  side 
aatlque  fragments,  vases,  sarcophagi ,  and  altars 
sacred  to  the  Manes;  in  deep,  shady  recesses, 
which  I  am  certain  the  Manes  mns  love.  The 
air  was  filled  with  the  murmurs  of  water ,  trick- 
ling down  basins  of  porphyry,  and  losing  itself 
amongst  overgrown  weeds  and  grasses. 

Above  the  wood  and  between  its  boughs  ap- 
peared several  domes ;  and  a  strange  lofty  tower. 
I  will  not  say  they  belong  to  St.  filaria  Mag- 
giore ;  no ,  they  are  fanes  and  porticoes  dedi- 
cated to  Cybele,  who  delights  in  sylvan  sitna- 
thms.  The  forlorn  air  of  this  garden,  with  its 
high  and  reverend  shades,  make  me  imagine  it 
as  old  as  the  baths  of  Diocleslan,  which  peep 
over  one  of  Its  walls. 

At  the  close  of  day ,  I  repaired  to  the  plat- 
form belbre  the  stately  porticoes  of  the  Lateran. 
There  I  sat,  folded  up  in  myself.  Some  priests 
Jarred  the  iron  gates  behind  me.  I  looked  over 
my  shoulder  through  the  portals,  into  the  por- 
tico. Night  began  to  fill  it  with  darkness.  Upon 
turning  round,  the  melancholy  waste  of  the 
Campagna  met   my    eyes,    and   I  wished  to  go 
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borne,  bat  had  acarcely  tlie  power.  A  pros- 
aure,  Jike  tliaC  I  bave  folt  in  horrid  dreams, 
seemed  to  fix  me  to  the  pavement. 

I  was  thus  in  a  manner  forced  to  dwell  upon 
the  dreary  scene,  the  long  line  of  aqueducts 
and  lonesome  towers.  Perhaps  the  unwholesome 
vapours ,  rising  like  blue  mists  fi-om  the  plainsi 
had  affected  me.  I  know  not  how  it  was ;  bat 
I  never  experienced  such  strange ,  such  chilling 
terrors.  About  ten  o'clock,  thank  God,  the 
spell  dissolved ;  I  found  my  limhs  at  liberty,  and 
returned  dome. 


LETTER  YII. 

Naples^  July  Sth. 

Tub  sea-breezes  restored  me  to  life.  I  set 
the  heat  of  midday  at  defiance ,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  horrors  of  the  sirocco.  I  passed 
yesterday  at  Portici ,  with  Lady  H.  The  morning, 
reA-eshing  and  pleasant,  Invited  us  at  an  early 
hoor  into  the  open  air.  We  drove.  In  an  un- 
covered chaise,  to  the  royal  Bosquetto:  no 
other  unroyal  carriage  except  Sir  W.'s  being 
allowed  to  enter  its  alleys,  we  breathed  a  fresh 
air  untainted  by  dust  or  garlic.  Every  now  and 
(hen,  amidst  wild  bushes  of  ilex  and  myrtle, 
one  finds  a  graceful  antique  statue,  sometimes 
a  fountain,  and  often  a  rude  knoll,  where  tb<i 
rabbits  sit  undisturbed,  contemplating  the  blue 
glittering  bay. 

The  walls  of  tbis  shady  inclosure  are  lined 
with  Peruvian  aioea,  whose  white  blossoms, 
scented    like  those  of  the  magnolia,    form   the 
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most  magniflcenk  clostera.  Tbey  are  planta  to 
salute  respectfully  as  one  passes  by;  sucb  Is 
tbeir  size  and  dignity.  In  tbe  midst  of  tbe 
tbickets  stands  the  King's  Pagliaro,  in  a  small 
garden ,  with  hedges  of  lazorlant  jasmine ,  whose 
branches  are  saffered  to  flaunt  as  much  as  na- 
tare  pleases. 

The  morning  sun  darted  bis  first  rays  on  (heir 
flowers  just  as  I  entered  this  pleasant  spot.  The 
hot  loolLs  as  if  erected  in  tbe  days  of  fairy  pas- 
toral life;  its  neatness  is  iiiiite  deligbtfal.  Bright 
tlies  compose  the  floor;  straw,  nicely  platted, 
covers  the  walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
you  see  a  table  spread  with  a  beaotlful  Persian 
carpet;  at  one  end,  fonr  niches  with  mattresses 
of  silk,  where  the  King  and  his  favourites  re- 
pose after  dinner;*  at  tbe  other,  a  white  marble 
basin.  Mount  a  little  staircase ,  and  •  you  And 
yourself  in  another  apartment,  formed  by  the 
roof,  which  being  entirely  composed  of  glisten* 
Ing  straw:  casts  that  comfortable  yellow  glow  I 
admire.  From  the  windows  you  look  into  the 
garden,  not  flourished  over  with  parterres,  but 
divided  into  plats  of  fragrant  herbs  and  flowers, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  marble  table,  or 
basin  of  the  purest  water. 

These  sequestered  Inclosures  are  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  so  frequently  watered, 
that  I  observed  lettuces,  and  a  variety  of  other 
vegetables,   as  fresh  as  in  our  green  Bngland. 

THE    BMD. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

(Some  justly  admired  Authors  having  don- 
descended  to  glean  a  few  stray  thoughts 
ft-om  these  Letters,  which  have  remained 
dormant  a  great  many  years^  I  have  heen 
at  length  emboldened  to  lay  them  before 
the  public.  Perhaps,  as  they  happen  to 
contain  passages  [which  persons  of  ac- 
knowledged taste  have  honoured  with  their 
notice,  they  may  possibly  be  less  un- 
worthy of  emerging  from  the  shade  into 
daylight  than  I  imagined. 

Most  of  these  Letters  were  written  in 
the  bloom  and  heyday  of  youthful  spirits 
and  youthful  confidence,  at  a  period  when 
the  old  order  of  things  existed  with  all 
its  picturesque  pomps  and  absurdities; 
when  Venice  enjoyed  her  piombi  and 
submarine  dungeons;  France  her  bastile; 
the  Peninsula  her  holy  Inquisition.  To 
look  back  upon  what  is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear almost  a  fabulous  era  in  the  eyes 
of  the  modern  children  of  light,  is  not 
unamusing  or  uninstructive;  for,  still  bet- 


ter  to  appreciate  the  present^  we  shoald 
be  led  not  unfreqaeatly  to  recall  the 
intellectual  mozziness  of  the  past. 

But  happily  these  pages  are  not  crowd- 
ed with  such  records:  they  are  chieMy 
filled  with  delineations  of  landscape  and 
those  ejffects  of  natural  phenomena  which 
it  id  not  in  the  power  of  revolutions  or 
constitutions  to  alter  or  destroy. 

A  few  moments  snatched  from  the  con- 
templation of  political  crimes,  bloodshed^ 
and  treaichery^  are  a  few  moments  gain- 
ed to  all  lovers  df  innocent  illusion.  Nor 
need  the  statesman  or  the  scholar  despise 
the  occasional  relaxation  of  light  reading. 
When  Jupiter  and  the  great  deities  are 
represented  by  Homer  as  retiring  from 
scenes  of  havoc  and  carnage  to  visit  the 
blameless  and  quiet  Ethiopians ,  who  were 
the  fiirthest  removed  of  all  nations,  the 
Lord  knows  whither,  at  the  very  extre- 
mities of  the  ocean, — would  they  have 
given  ear  to  manifestos  or  protocols?  No, 
they  would  much  rather  have  listened  to 
the  Tales  of  Mother  Goose. 

London,  June  iZth  i8B4. 
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DIARY  OF  AN  ENNUY^E. 


Calais,  June  21. 

What  yoang  lady,  traTelling  for  the  firsit  time 
on  the  continent,  does  not  write  a  y,Diary?"  No 
sooner  have  we  stept  on  the  shores  of  France — 
no  sooner  are  we  seated  in  ^Uie  gay  salon  at 
Dessin's,  thaa  we  call,  like  Biddy  Fudge,  for 
„French  pens  and  French  ink.*'  and  forth  steps 
from  its  case  the  morocco-bound  diary,  regularly 
ruled  and  page  J,  with  its  patent  Bramah  lock  and 
key,  wherein  we  are  to  record  and  preserve  all 
the  striking,  profound,  and  original  obser\'ations— r 
the  classical  reminiscences  —  the  tliread-bare 
raptures — the  poetical  effusions — in  short,^  all  the 
never-sufficlently-tO'be-exhausted  topics  of  senti- 
ment and  enthusiasm,  which  must  necessarily 
suggest  themselves  while  posting  from  Paris  to 
Naples. 

Verbiage,  emptiness,  and  affectation! 

Yes — but  what  must  I  do,  then,  with  my  volume 
in  green  morocco? 

Very  true,  I  did  not  think  of  that. 

I 


%  DIART   OF  AN   BNMDTI^JC. 

We  have* all  read  the  Diary  of  an  Invalid, 
the  best  of  all  diaries  since  old  Evelyn's.  — 

Welly  then,  •—  Here  beginneth  de  Diart  of  a 
Bi.uk  Dkvil. 

What  inconsistent  beings  are  we ! — How  strange 
that,  in  such  a  moment  as  this,  I  can  Jest  in 
mockery  of  myself!  but  I  will  write  on.  Some 
keep  a  diary,  because  it  is  the  fashion — a  reason 
why  I  should  not;  some  because  it  is  bluCj  but 
I  aih  not  blue,  only  a  bine  devil;  some  for  their 
amusement,  — amusement!!  alas!  alai<! — and  some 
that  they  may  remember,  and  I  that  I  may  forget. 
O!  would  it  were  possible! 

When,  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1 
saw  (he  shores  of  England  fade  away  in  the  dis* 
tance — did  the  conviction  that  I  should  never  be- 
hold them  more,  bring  with  it  one  additional  pang 
of  regret,  or  one  consoling  thought? — neitlier  the 
one  nor  the  other.  I  leave  behind  me  the  scenes, 
the  objects,  so  long  associated  with  pain;  but 
from  pain  itself  I  cannot  fly:  it  has  become  a 
part  of  myself.  I  know  not  yet  whether  I  ought 
to  rejoice  and  be  thankful  for  this  opportunity  of 
travelling,  while  my  mind  is  thus  torn  and  upset; 
or  rather  regret  that  I  must  visit  scenes  of  inter- 
est, of  splendour,  of  novelty — scenes  over  which, 
years  ago,  I  used  to  ponder  wRh  many  a  sigh, 
and  many  a  vain  longing,  now  that  I  am  lost  to 
all  the  pleasure  they  could  once  have  excited :  for 
what  is  all  the  world  to  me  now  ?  But  I  will  not 
weakly  yield:  though  time  and  I  have  not  been 
long  acquainted,  do  I  not  know  what  miracles  he, 
„the  all-powerful  healer,"  can  perform?  Who 
knows  but  this  dark  cloud  may  pass  away?  Con- 
tinual motion,  continual  activity,  continual  novelty, 
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tlie  al>8olate  necessity  for  self-rommandy  may  .do 
•omethiog  for  me.  I  cannot  quite  forget;  but  if 
1  can  cease  to  remember  for  a  few  minutes,  or 
even^  it  may  be,  for  a  few  boars!  0  hew  idle  to  ^ 
(alk  of  „indulginff  grief:"  talk  of  indulging  the 
rack,  the  rheumatism!  who  ever  indulged  grief 
ihat  tcaly  felt  it?  to  endure  is  hard  enough. 

ft  is  o*erI  with  its  pains  and  its  pleasures,. 

The  dream  of  affection  is  o*er! 
The  feelings  I  lavish'd  so  fondly 

Will  never  return  .to  me  more. 

With  a  faith,  O!  top  blindly  believing— 
A  truth,  no  unkindness  could  move ; 

Sfy  prodigal  heart  hath  expended 
At  once,  an  existence  of  love. 

AjuI  now,  like  the  spendthrift  forsaken, 
By  those  whom  his  bounty  had  blest, 

All  icmpty,  and  cold,  and  despairing. 
It  shrinks  in  my  desolate  breast 

But  a  spirit  is  burning  within  me, 
Unquench'd,  and  unquenchable  yet; 

It  shall  teach  me  to  bear  uncomplaining, 
The  grief  I  can  never  forget. 

Botten,  June  35.  —  I  do  not  pity  Joan  of  Arc: 
that  heroic  woman  only  paid  the  price  which  all 
must  pay  for  celebrity  in  some  shape  or  other; 
the  sword  or  the  faggot,  the  scaffold  or  the  field, 
pablic  hatred  or  private  heart-break;  what  mat* 
ter?  The  noble  Bedford  could  not  rise  above  the 
age  in  which  he  lived :    but  MuU  was  the  age  of 
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gallantry  and  chivalry,  as  well  an  superstttion: 
and  could  Cbarles,  the  lover  of  Agnes  Sorel,  with 
all  the  knights  and  nohles  of  France,  look  on 
while  their  champion,  and  a  woman,  was  devoted 
to  chains  and  death,  without  one  eflTorttosave  her? 
It  has  often  been  said  that  her  fate  disgraced 
the  military  fame  of  the  English ;  it  is  a  far  fouler 
blot  on  the  chivalry  of  France. 


St.  GemuUns,  June  27.  —  I  cannot  bear  this 
place,  another  hour  in  it  will  kill  me;  this  sultry 
evening — this  sickening  sunshine — this  quiet,  un- 
broken, boundless  .  landscape  —  these  motionless 
woods  —  the  Seine  stealing,  creeping  through  the 
level  plains — ^the  dull  grandeur  of  the  old  chateau 
— the  languid  repose  of  the  whole  scene — instead 
of  soothing,  torture  me.  I  am  left  without  re- 
source, a  prey  to  myself  and  to  my  memor)* — to 
reflection,  which  embitters  the  source  of  suffering, 
and  thought,  which  brings  distraction.  Horses  on 
to  Paris!  Vite!  Vite! 

Paris,  28. — What  said  the  witty  Frenchwoman  ? 
— Paris  est  le  lieu  du  monde  ou  Von  pent  le  mieux 
se  passer  de  tonheur; — in  that  case  it  will  suit 
me  admirably. 

29. —  We  walked  and  drove  abont  all  day:  I 
was  amused.  I  marvel  at  my  own  versatility  when 
I  think  how  soon  my  quick  spirits  were  excited 
by  this  gay,  gaudy,  noisy.  Idle  place.  The  differ- 
ent appearance  of  the  streets  of  London  and 
Paris  is  the  first  thing  to  strike  a  stranger.  In 
the  gayest  and  most  crowded  streets  of  London 
the  people  move  steadily  and  rapidly  along,  with 
a  grave  collected  air,  as  if  all  had  some  business 
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in  view;  here,  as  a  little  girl  observed  the  otiier 
day,  all  the  people  walk  about.  „like  ladles  and 
gentlemen  going  a  visiting  :*' the  women  welldres- 
sed  and  smiling,  and  with  a  certain  jaunty  air: 
trip  along  with  their  peculiar-  mincing  step,  and 
appear  as  if  their  sole  object  was  but  to  show 
themselves;  the  men  ill-dressed,  slovenly,  and  in 
general  ill-looking,  lounge  indolentl}',  and  stare 
as  if  they  had  no  other  purpose  in  life  but  to 
look  about  them.  ^ 

July  12. — *'  Quel  est  a  Paris  le  supreme  talent? 
celul  d'amuser:  et  quel  est  le  supreme  bonheur? 
Tamiisement. 

Then  le  supreme  bonheur  may  be  found  every 
evening  from  nine  to  ten,  in  a  walk  along  the 
Boulevards,  or  a  ramble  through  the  Champs 
filysees,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  in  a  salon  at 
Tortoni's. 

What  an  extraordinary  scene  was  that  1  wit- 
nessed to-night!  how  truly  French!  Spite  of  my- 
self and  all  my  melancholy  musings,  and  all  my 
philosophic  allowances  for  the  diflTerence  of  national 
character,  I  was  irresistibly  compelled  to  smile  at 
some  ot  the  farcical  groups  we  encountered  In 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
this  evening,  C^unday,)  there  sat  an  old  lady  with 
a  wrinkled  yellow  face  and  sharp  freatureR,  dressed 
in  flounced  gown  of  dirty  white  muslin,  a  pink 
sash  and  a  Leghorn  hat  and  feathers.  In  one  band 
she  held  a  small  tray  for  the  contribution  of  ama- 
teurs, and  in  the  other  an  Italian  bravura,  which 
she  sung  or  rather  screamed  out  with  a  thousand 
Indescribable  shruggings,  contortions,  and  grimaces, 

*  It  mnit  not  be  forfotlen   thkt   tkic  was  written   Un 
years  ago:  the  aspect  of  Paria  is  much  chanchcd  since  tknu 
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and  in  a  V4>io«  ta  widcb  a  cracked  tea-kettle,  or  a 
*^braaen  candlestick  turned,"  had  seemed  tHe 
music  of  the  spberes.  A  little  farther  on  we 
foiind  two  elderly  gentlemen  playing  at  see-saw; 
one  an  immense  corpulent  man  of  fifteen  stone  at 
leasts  the  ether  a  thin  dwarfish  animal  with  ,grey 
mustachios,  who  held  before  him  what  I  thought 
was  a  child,  but  on  approaching,  it  proved  to  he  a 
large  stone  strapped  before  him,  to  render  his 
weight  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  his  huge  com* 
panion.  We  passed,  on,  and  returning  about  half 
an  hour  afterwards  down  the  same  walk,  we  found 
the  same  venerable-  pair  pursuing   their   edifying. 

amusement  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  before. 

«  «  «  « 

Before  the  revolution,  sacrilege  became  one  of 
the  most  frequent  crimes.  I  was  told  of  a  man 
who,  having  stolen  from  a  church  the  silver  box 
containing  the  consecrated  wafers,  returned  the 
wafers  next  day  in  a  letter  to  the  Cure  of  the 
parish,  having  used  one  of  than  to  seal  hU  en^ 
telope, 

«  «F  »  « 

July  37. — A  conversation  with  S^^  always 
leaves  me  sad.  Can  it  then  be  possible  that  he  ia 
right?  No — O  no!  my  understanding  rejects  tlie 
idea  with  indignation,  my  whole  heart  recoils  from 
it;  yet  if  it  should  be  so!  what  then:  have  I 
been  till  now  the  dupe  and  the  victim  of  factitlona 
feelings?  virtue,  honour,  feeling,  generosity,  yov 
are  then  but  words,  signifying  nothing?  Yet  if 
this  vain  philosophy  lead  to  happiness,  would  not 
H*^  be  happy  ?  it  is  evident  he  is  not.  When  lie 
said  that  the  object  existed  not  in  this  world  whUdi 
could  lead  him  twenty  yards  out  of  hia  way,  did 
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tbis  sound  like  liapptness  ?  I  remember  that  while 
he  spoke,  instead  of  feeling  either  persuaded  or 
convinced  by  his  captivating  eloquence,  I  wa9 
perplexed  and  distressed;  I  suffered  a  painful 
compassion,  and  tears  were  in  my  eyes.  I,  who 
so  often  have  pitied  myself,  pitied  him  at  that  mo- 
ment a  thousand  times  more;  I  thought^  I  would 
not  buy  tranquillity  at  such  a  price  as  he  has  paid 
for  it.  Yet  if  he  should  be  right?  that  if, 
which  every  now  and  then  suggests  itself,  is  ter- 
rible; it  shakes  me  in  the  utmost  recesses  of  my 
heart. 

S**,  in  spite  of  myself,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
with  most  perverted  pains,  he  has  made  himself, 
Cso  different  from  what  he  once  was,3  can  charm 
and  interest,  pain  and  perplex  me:— not  so*  D**, 
another  disciple  of  the  same  school:  he  inspires 
me  with  the  strongest  antipathy  I  ever  felt  for  a 
human  being.  Insignificant  and  disagreeable  in 
his  appearance,  he  looks  as  if  all  the  bile  under 
heaven  had  found  its  way  into  his.  complexion, 
and  all  the  infernal  irony  of  a  Mephistopheles  into 
bis  turned-up  nose  and  insolent  curled  lip.  He 
is,  he  says  he  is^  an  atheist,  a  matarialist,  a  sen- 
sualist: the  pains  he  takes  to  deprave  and  degrade 
his  nature,  render  him  so  disgusting,  th^it  I  could 
not  even  speak  in  his  presence;  I  dreaded  lest  he 
should  enter  into  conversation  with  me.  I  might 
Lave  spared  myself  the  fear.  He  piques  himself 
on  his  utter  contempt  for,  and  disregard  of  women; 
and,  after  all,  is  not  himself  worthy  these  words 

I  bestow  on  him.  ^ 

*  #  •  * 

Aug,  25.— Here   begins,  I  hope,  a  new  «ra.     I 
have  had  a  lon^  and  dangerous  illness;  the  crisis 
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peAmps  of  what  I  have  been  suffering  Tor  months 
Contrary  to  my  own  wishes,  and  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  others,  I  live:  and  trusting  in  God  that 
I  have  been  preserved  for  some  wise  and  good 
purpose,  am  therefore  thaniifui :  even  supposing 
I  should  be  reserved  for  new  trials,  I  cannot 
surely  in  this  world  suffer  more  than  I  have  suf- 
fered: it  is  not  possible  that  the  same  causes  can 
be  again  combined  to  afflict  me. 

How  truly  can  I  say,  few  and  evil  have  my 
days  been!  may  I  not  say  as  trul}-,  I  have  not 
wealcly  yielded,  I  have  not  ''gone  about  to  cause 
my  heart  to  despair,"  but  have  striven,  and  not  in 
vain?  I  took  the  remedies  they  gave  me,  and  was 
grateful;  I  resigned  myself  to  the,  when  had  1 
but  willed  it,  I  might  have  died ;  and  when  to  die 
and  be  at  rest,  seemed  to  my  sick  heart  the  only 
covetable  boon. 

Sept.  3,— A  terrible  anniversary  at  Paris — still 
ill  and  very  weak.  Edmonde  came,  "pour  me 
desennuyer."  He  has  soul  eriough  to  bear  a  good 
deal  of  wearing  down ;  but  whether  the  line  quali- 
ties he  possesses  will  turn  to  good  or  evil,  is  hard 
to  tell:  it  is  evident  his  character  has  not  yet  set- 
tled: it  vibrates  still  as  nature  inclines  him  to 
good,  and  all  the  circumstances  around  him  to 
evii.  We  talked  as  usual  of  women,  of  gallantry,^ 
of  the  French  and  English  character,  of  national 
prejudices,  of  Shakspeare  and  Racine,  (nexet  fail- 
ing subjects  of  discussion,}  and  he  read  aloud 
Delille's  Catacombs  deRome,  with  great  feeling, 
animation,  and  dramatic  effect. 

La  mode  at  Paris  is  a  spell  of  wondrous  power : 
it  is  most  like  what  we  should  call  in  England  a 
rage^  a  mania,  a  torrent  sweeping  down  the  bounds 
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between  good  and  evil)  sense  and  nonsense,  upon 
whose  surface  straws  and  egg-shells  float  into  noto- 
riet3',  while  the  gold  and  the  marble  are  barled 
and  hidden  till  Its  force  be  spent.  The  rage  for 
cashmeres  and  little  dogs  has  lately  given  way  to 
a  rage  for  Le  Solitaire,  a  romance  written,  I  be- 
lieve, by  a  certain  VIcomte  d'Arlincourt.,  Le  So- 
litaire rules  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  dress 
of  half  Paris:  if  j^ou  go  to  the  theatre,  it  is  to 
see  the  ''Solitaire,"  either  as  tragedy,  opiera,  or 
melodrame;  the  men  dress  their  hair  and  throw 
their  cloa](S  about  them  d  la  Solitaire;  bonnets  and 
caps,  flounces  and  ribbons,  are  all  d  la  Solitaire; 
the  print  shops  are  full  of  scenes  from  Le  Soli-> 
taire;  it  is  on  every  toilette,  on  every  work-table; 
— ladies  carry  it  about  in  their  reticules  to  show 
each  other  that  they  are  d  la  mode;  and  the  men 
— what  can  they  do  but  humble  their  understand- 
ings and  be  extasies,  when  beautiful  eyes  sparkle 
in  its  defence  and  glisten  in  its  praise,  ahd  ruby 
lips  pronounce  it  divine,  delicious,  "quelle  sa- 
blimite  dans  les  descriptions,  quelle  force  dans  les 
caraeteres!  quelle  ame!  fen!  chnlear!  verve  I 
originality!    passion!"  ^c. 

„Voa8  n'avez  pas  lu  le  Solitaire?"  said  Ma- 
dame M.  yesterday.  „Eh  mon  diea!  11  est  done 
possible !  vous  ?  mais,  ma  chere,  vous  Hea  perdue 
de  reputation,  et  pour  jamais!" 

To  retrieve  my  lost  reputation,  I  sat  down  to 
read  Le  Solitaire,  and  as  I  read  my  amazement 
grew,  and  I  did  in  ''gaping  wonderment  abound." 
to  think  that  fashion,  like  the  insane  root  of  old, 
had  power  to  drive  a  whole  city  mad  with  non- 
sense; for  such  a  tissue  of  abominable  absurdities, 
bombast  and  blasphemy,  bad  taste  and  bad  lan- 
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guage,  was  never  surely  inditet  by  any  madman, 
in  or  out  of  Bedlam:  not  Maturin  himself,  tliat 
king  of  fustian. 

*' ever  wrote  or  bori'owed 

Any  thing  half  so  horrid !" 

and  tills  is  the  book  which  has  turned  the  brains 
of  half  Paris,  which  has  gone  through  fifteen 
editions  in  a  few  weeks,  which  not  to  admire  is 
*' pitoyable,'^  and  not  to  have  read  ''guelque  chose 
d'inouU" 

The  objects  at  Paris  which  have  most  struck 
me,  have  been  those  least  vaunted. 

The  view  of  the  city  from  the  Pont  des  Arts, 
to-night,  enchanted  me.  As  every  body  who  goes 
to  Rome  views  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight,  so 
nobody  should  leave  Paris  without  seeing  the 
effect  from  the  Pont  des  Arts,  on  a  fine  moon- 
light night: — 

'■Eftrth  hath  not  any  thing  to  show  more,  fair." 

It  is  singular  I  should  have  felt  its  influence  at 
such  a  moment:  U  appears  to  me  that  those  who, 
from  feeling  too  strongly,  have  learnt  to  consider 
too  deeply,  become  less  sensible  to  the  works  of 
art,  and  more  alive  to  nature.  Are  there  not 
times  when  we  turn  with  indifference  from  the 
finest  picture  or  statue^  the  most  improving  book 
— the  most  amusing  poem;  and  when  the  very 
commonest.,  and  every-day  beauties  of  nature,  a 
soft  evening,  a  lovely  •landscape,  the  moon  riding 
in  her  glory  through  a  clouded  sky,  without 
forcing  or  asking  attention,  sink  into  our  hearts  V 
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TJiey  do  not  console^ — they  sometimes  add  poign- 
ancy to  pain;  bat  still  tliey  bave  a  power,  and 
do  not  speak  in  vain :  they  become  a  part  of  us; 
and  never  are  we  so  inclined  to  claim  kindred  with 
nature,  as  when  sorrow  has  lent  us  her  mournful 
experience.  At  the  time  I  felt  this  C^nd  how  many 
have  felt  il  as  deeply,  and  expressed  it  better!}  I 
did  not  think  it,  still  less  could  I  have  said  it; 
but  I  have  pleasure  in  recording  the  past  impres- 
sion. ''On  rend  mieux  compte  de  ce  qu'on  a 
sent!  que  de  ce  qn'on  sent.' 


ti 


September  8.— Paris  is  crowded  with  English; 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it;  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  -I  like  Paris,  though  I 
shall  quit  it  without  regret  as  soon  as  I  have 
strength  to  travel.  Here  the  social  arts  are 
carried  to  perfection — above  all,  the  art  of  con- 
versation :  every  one  talks  much  and  talks  well. 
In  this  multiplicity  of  words  it  must  happen  of 
coarse  that  a  certain  quantum  of  ideas  is  inter- 
mixed: and  somehow  or  other,  by  dint  of  listen- 
ing, talking,  and  looking  about  them,  people  do 
learn,  and  information  to  a  certain  point  is  general. 
Those  who  have  knowledge  are  not  shy  of  im- 
parting it,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  take  care 
not  to  seem  so ;  but  are  sometimes  agreeable,  often 
amusing,  and  seldom  betes.  Nowhere  have  I 
Been  unformed  sheepish  boys,  nowhere  the  surli- 
ness, awkwardness^  ungraciousness,  and  uneasy 
proud  bashfulness,  I  have  seen  in  the  best  com- 
panies in  England.  Our  French  friend  Lucien 
has,  at  fifteen,  the  air  and  conversation  of  a 
finished  gentleman^  and  our  English  friend  C 
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is  at  eighteen,  the  veriest  log  of  a  lumpish  school- 
boy that  ever  entered  a  room.  What  I  have  seen 
of  society,  I  lilie :  the  delicious  climate  too,  the 
rich  skies^  the  clear  elastic  atmosphere,  the  out  of 
doors  life  the  people  lead,  are  ali  Cm  summer  at 
least}  delightful.  There  may  be  less  comfort  here; 
but  nobody  feels  the  want  of  it;  and  there  is 
certainly  more  amusement — and  amusement  is 
here  truly  *^le  supreme  benheur. "  Happiness, 
according  to  the  French  meaning  of  the  word,  lies 
more  on  the  surface  of  life :  it  is  a  sort  of  happi- 
ness which  is  cheap  and  ever  at  hand.  This  is 
the  place  to  live  in  for  the  merry  poor  man,  or  the 
melancholy  rich  one :  for  those  who .  have  too  much 
money,  and  those  who  have  too  little :  for  those 
who  only  wish,  lilce  the  Irishman,  '4o  live  all  the 
days  of  their  life," — prendre  en  legere  monndie  la 
somme  des  plaisirs:  but  to  the  thinking,  the  feel- 
ing, the  domestic  man,  who  only  exists,  enjoys, 
tiulTers  through  his  atfections  — 

''Wlio  is  retired  as  moontide  dew. 
Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove — ** 

to  such  a  one,  Paris  must  be  nothing  better  than  a 
vast  frippery  shop,  an  ever-varying  galantee-show, 
an  eternal  vanity  fair,  a  vortex  of  folly,  a  pan- 
demonium of  vice. 

Septetiiber  18. — Our  imperials  are  packed,  our 
passports  signed,  and  we  set  off  to-morrow  for 
Geneva  by  DUon  and  the  Jura.  I  leave  nothing 
behind  me  to  regret,  I  see  nothing  before  me  to 
fear,  and  have  no  hope  but  in  change;  and  now 
all  that  remains  to  be  said  of  Paris,  and  ail  itA 
wonders  and  all  its   vanities,  all  its  glories  and 
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gaieties,  are  tiiey  not  recorded  In  the  ponderoiu 
chronicles  of  most  veracious  tourists — and  what 
can  I  add  thereto  ? 


Genera,  Saturday  Xight,  11  o'claok. 
Can  it  be  the  '^blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy 
Rhone"  I  hear  from  my  window?  Shall  I  hear  it 
to-morrow^  when  (  wake  ?  Have  I  seen,  have  I 
felt  the  reality  of  what  I  have  so  often  imagined? 
and  much,  much  more  ?  How  little  do  I  feel  the 
contretemps  and  privations  which  affect  others — 
and  feel  them  onlv  because  they  affect  others! 
To  me  they  are  nothing:  I  have  in  a  few  hours 
stored  my  mind  with  images  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  which  will  last  through  my  whole  ex- 
istence. 

*  *  <f    •        * 

Yet  I  know  I  am  not.  singular;  others  have  felt 
the  same:  others,  who,  capable  of  ''drinking  in 
the  soul  of  things,"  have  viewed  nature  less  with 
their  eyes  than  their  hearts.  Now  I  feel  the 
value  of  my  own  entlmsiasm^  now  am  I  repaid 
in  part  for  many  pains  and  sorrows  and  errors  it 
has  cost  me.  Though  the  natural  expression  of 
that  enthusiasm  be  now  repressed  and  restrained, 
and  my  spirits  subdued  by  long  illness,  what  but 
enthusiasm  could  elevate  my  mind  to  a  level  with 
the  sublime  objects  round  me,  and  excite  me 
to  pour  out  my  whole  heart  in  admiration  as  I  do 
now !  How  deeply  they  have  penetrated  into  my 
imagination !  —Beautiful  nature !  If  I  could  but 
infuse  into  yon  a  portion  of  my  own  existence, 
as  yoa  have  become  a  part  of  mine — if  I  conld 
but  bid  you  reflect  back  my  soul,  as  it  refleets 
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back  all  your  magnificence,  I  would  make  >ou 
my  only  friend^  and  wish  no  other;  content  *'to 
love  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake." 

I  am  so  tired  to-night,  I  can  say  nothing  of 
the  Jura*  nor  of  the  superb  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  me  so  novel,  so  astoniiihing  a  scene ;  nor 
of  the  cheerful  brilliance  of  the  morning  sun,  il- 
luminating the  high  cliff's,  and  tlirowing  the  deep 
woody  vailies  into  the  darkest  shadow;  nor  of 
the  far  distant  plains  of  France  seen  between  the 
hills,  and  melting  away  into  a  soft  vapoury  light; 
nor  of  Morey,  and  its  delicious  strawberries  and 
honey-comb;  nor  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
moment,  when  turning  the  corner  of  the  road, 
as  it  wound  round  a  cliff  near  the  summit,  we 
beheld  the  lake  and  city  of  Geneva  spread  at  our 
feet,  with  its  magnificent  back-ground  of  the 
Italian  Alps,  peak  beyond  peak,  snow-crowned! 
and  Mont  Blanc  towering  over  all!  No  descrip- 
tion had  prepared  me  for  this  prospect;  and  the 
first  Impression  was  rapturous  surprise:  but  by 
degrees  the  vastness  and  the  huge  gigantic  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  pressed  like  a  weight  upon 
"my  amazed  sprite,"  and  the  feeling  of  its  im- 
mense extent  fatigued  my  imagination,  till  my 
spirits  gave  way  in  tears.  Then  came  remem- 
brances of  those  I  ought  to  forget,  blending  with 
all  I  saw  a  deeper  power — raising  up  emotions, 
long  burled  (hough  not  dead,  to  fright  me  with 
their  resurrections.  1  was  so  glad  to  arrive  here, 
and  shall  be  so  glad  to  sleep — even  the  dull  sleep 
which  laudanum  brings  me. 

Oct.  1. — When  next  I  submit  Chaving  the  power 
to  avoid  it}  to  be  crammed  into  a  carriage,  and 
carried  from   place  to  place,  whether  I  would  or 
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noty  and  be  set  down  at  tbe  stated  points  de 
vue,  while  a  detestable  laqaais  points  oat  wbat  I 
am  to  admire,  I  sball  deserve  to  endure  again 
what  I  endured  to-day.  As  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  relief,  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  and 
was  even  amused  by  the  absurdity  of  my  own 
situation.  We  went  to  see  the  junction  of  the 
Arve  and  the  Rhone:  or  rather  to  see  the  Arve 
pollute  the  rich,  blue,  transparent  Rhone,  *with 
its  turbid  waters.  The  day  was  heavy,  and  the 
deads  rolled  in  prodigious  masses  along  the  dark 
sides  of  the  mountains,  frequently  hiding  them 
from  our  view,  and  substituting  for  their  graceful 
outlines  and  ever-varying  contrast  of  tint  and 
shade,  an  impenetrable  veil  of  dark  grey  vapour. 
3r</. — We  took  a  boat  and  rowed  on  the  lake 
for  about  two  hours.  Our  boatman,  a  fine  hand- 
some athletic  figure,  was  very  talkative  and  in- 
telligent. He  had  been  in  the  service  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  was  with  him  in  that  storm  between  ' 
La  MelUerie  and  St.  Gingough,  which  is  describ* 
ed  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  He 
pointed  out,  among  the  beautiful  villas,  which 
adorn  the  banks  on  either  side,  that  in  which  the 
empress  Josephine  bad  resided  for  six  months, 
not  long  before  her  death.  When  he  spoke  of 
lier,  he  rested  apon  his  oars  to  descant  upon  her 
virtues,  her  generosity^  her  affability,  her  good- 
ness to  the  poor,  and  his  countenance  became 
quite  animated  with  enthusiasm.  Here,  in  France, 
wherever  the  name  of  Josephine  is  mentioned, 
there  seems  to  exist  but  one  feeling,  one  opinion 
•f  her  beneficence  and  amabilUe  of  character. 
Oar  boatman  had  also  rowed  Marie  Looise  across 
tbe  lake,  o»  her  way  to  Paris:    he  gave  us  no 
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very  captivating  pictare  of  her.  He  described  lier 
as  jygrande,  blonde,  bien  faite,  et  extremement 
fiere:  and  told  us  liow  she  tormented  her  ladies 
in  waiting;  *^comme  elle  tracassait  ses  dames 
d'honneur"  The  day  being  rainy  and  gloomy,  her 
attendants  begged  of  her  to  defer  the  passage  for 
a  short  time,  till  the  fogs  had  cleared  away,  and 
discovered  all  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
shores.  She  replied  haughtily  and  angrily,  ''Je 
veux  faire  ce  que  Je  venx — allez  toiiUours." 

SI.  le  Baron  M n,  whom  we  knew  at  Paris, 

toid  me  several  delightfni  anecdotes  of  Josephine: 
he  was  attached  to  her  household,  and  high  in 
her  confidence.  Napoleon  sent  him  on  the  very 
moniing  of  his  second  nuptials,  with  a  message 
and  billet  to  the  ex-empress.  On  hearing  that 
the  ceremony  was  performed  which  had  passed 
her  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  the  proud,  cold- 
hearted  Austrian,  the  feelings  of  the  woman  over- 
came every  other.  She  burst  into  tears^  and 
wringing  her  hands,  exclaimed  "Ah !  an  moins, 
4]u*il  soit  heureux !"  Napoleon  resigned  this  es- 
timable and  amiable  creature  to  narrow  views  of 
selfish  policy,  and  with  her  his  good  genius  fled: 
he  deser\'ed  it,  and  verily  he  hath  had  his  reward. 

We  drove  after  dinner  to  Copet;  and  tlie 
Buchess  de  Broglie  being  absent,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  chateau.  All  things  <^were 
there  of  her" — of  her,  whose  genuine  worth  ex- 
cosed,  whose  all-commanding  talents  threw  into 
sliade  those  failings  which  belonged  to  the  weak- 
ness of  her  sex,  and  her  warm  feelings  and  ima- 
gination. The  ser\'ant  girl  who  showed  us  tlie 
apartments  had  heen  fifteen  years  in  Madame  de 
Stael's  serTice.     AU  the  servants  had  remained 
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long:  in  the  family,  <'elle  etait  si  bonne  et  si  ctaar- 
mante  maltresse !"  A  picture  of  Madame  de  Stael 
wben  young,  gave  me  tlie  idea  of  a  line  coun- 
tenance and  figure,  tliougli  tbe  features  were  irre- 
gular. In  tbe  bust,  the  expression  is  not  so  pre- 
possessing:— Mere  tbe  colour  and  brilliance  of 
her  splendid  dark  eyes,  the  finest  feature  of  her 
face,  are  of  course  quite  lost.  The  bust  of  L. 
Rocca^  was  standing  in  the  Baron  de  Stael's 
dfes.sing  room:  I  was  more  struck  with  it  than 
any  thing  I  saw,  not  only  as  a  chef  d'otuvre,  but 
from  the  perfect  and  regular  beauty  of  the  head, 
and  tbe  charm  of  the  expression.  It  was  Just 
such  a  mouth  as  we  might  suppose  to  have  ut- 
tered his  well-known  reply — "Je  I'aiiMrai  tene- 
ment, qa'elle  finira  par  m' aimer.'*  Madame  de  Stael 
had  a  son  by  this  marriage,  who  bad  Just  been 
brought  home  by  his  brother,  the  Baron,  from  a 
school  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  about  seven 
years  old.  If  we  may  believe  the  servant,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  did  not  acknowledge  this  son  till 
Just  before  her  death;  and  she  described  the  won- 
der of  the  boy  on  being  brought  home  to  the 
chateau,  and  desired  to  call  Monsieur  le  Baron 
"Mon  frfere"  and  "Auguste."  This  part  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's  conduct  seems  incomprehensible ; 
but  her  death  is  recent,  the  circumstances  little 
known,  and  it  is  difficult  to  Judge  her  motives. 
As  a  wonian,  as  a  wife,  she  might  not  have  been 
able  to  brave  *Hhe  world's  dread  laugh"— but  as 

a  mother^ 

We  have  also  seen  Femey — a  place  which  did 
not   interest  me  much,  for  I  have  no  sympathies 

*  By  Ciiristiaii  Frie4erich  Tieek. 
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yj^iHh  Voltaire : — and  aomp  o^her  boaatifal  scenes, 
in  tbe  neigbourbood. 

Tbe  panorama  exhibited  In  London  just  before 
tleft  it,  is  wonderfully  correct,  with  one  par- 
donable exception:  the  artist  did  nost  venture  to 
make  the  waters  of  the  laHe  of  the  intense  ultra- 
D^arine.  tinged  with  violet  as.  1^  n(>w  see  theni; 
before  me; 

"So  darkly^  deeply,  beautifaUy  blM»'* 

it  would  have  Shocked  English  eyes  aa  an  exa^-- 
geration,  or  rather  impossibility. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  LAUSANNE. 

Now  blest  for  ever  be  that  heaven-sprung  art 
Which  can  transport  us  in  its  magic  power 
From  all  the  turmoil  of  the  busy  crowd, 
From  the  gay  haunts  where  pleasure  is  ador'd, 
'JUid  the  hot  sick'ning  glare  of  pomp  and  light; 
And  fashion  worshipped  by  a  gaudy  throng 
Of  heartless  idlers — from  the  jarring  world 
And  all  Us  passions,  follies,  cares,  and  crimes -*- 
And  bids  us  gaze,  even  in  the  city's  heart, 
Oil  such  a  scene  as  this  I  0  fairest  spot  I 
If  but  the  pictured  semblance,  the  dead  iniage 
Of  thy  majestic  beauty>  hath  a  power 
To  wake  such  deep  delight;  if  that  blue  lake. 
Over  whose  lifeless  breast  no  breezees  play. 
Those  mimic  mountains  robed  in  purple  light, 
Ton  painted  verdure  that  but  seems  io  glow, 
Thf^a^  forms   unbreathing,    and    those  motionles^i 

woods, 
A  beauteous  jf^ocjj^ny  all — can  ravish  thus, 
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Wiiat  would  it  be,  could  we  now  gaze  indeed 
Upon  tliy  Uving  landscape?  could  we  breatbe 
Tby  mountain  air,  and  listen  to  thy  waves, 
As  they  run  rippling  past  our  feet,  and  see 
That  lake  lit  up  by  dancing  sunbeams— and 
Those  light  leaves  quivering  in  the  summer  air 
Or  linger  some  sweet  eve  Just  on  this  spot 
Where  now  we  seem  to  stand,    and  watch  the 

stars 
Claah  into  splendour,  one  by  one,  as  night 
Steals  over  yon  snow-peaks,  and  twilight  fades 
Behind  the  ateeps  of  Jura!  here,  0  here! 
'Hid  scenes  where   Genius,   Worth  and  Wisdom 

dwelt,  * 
Which  fancy  peopled  with  a  glowing  train 
Of  most  divine  creations — ^Here  to  stray 
With  one  most  cherished,  and  in  loving  eyes 
Read  a  sweet  comment  on  the  wonders  round^ — 
Would  this  indeed  be  bliss?  would  not  the  soul 
Be  lost  in  its  own  depth«?  and  the^fuU  heart 
Languish  with  s^ise  of  beauty  unexprest. 
And  faint  beneath  its  own  excess  of  life? 

Saturday.  —  Quitted  Geneva,  and  slept  at  St. 
Maurice.  I  was  ill  during  the  last  few  daya  of 
our  stay,  and  therefore  left  Geneva  with  the  lesa 
regret.  I  suffer  now  so  constantly,  that  a  day 
toleraUy  free  from  pain  aeems  a  hlessing  for 
which  I  can  scarce  be  sufficiently  thanfcfu]»  Such 
w«0  yesterday. 

Our  road  lay  along  the  south  bank  of  the  lake, 
through  Evian,  Thonon,  fit.   Gingough;    a»d  on 

*  '^oviMttLU,  Voltaire,  oar  Gibbon,  %ni  l>e  Stael, 
"LemiMil  thoMO  miuooft  w*  WQrifcjr  of  thy  sboio/' 
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the  opposite  shorejN  we  bad  in  view  successively, 
Lausanne,  Vevay,  Ciarens,  and  Chillon.  A  rain 
storm  pursued,  or  almost  surrounded  us  tlie  whole , 
morning;  but  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
it.  We  travelled  faster  than  it  could  pursue,  and 
it  seemed  to  retire  before  us  as  we  approached. 
The  eflfect  was  surprisingly  beautiful;  for  white 
the  two  extremities  of  the  lake  were  discoloured 
and  enveloped  in- gloom,  that  part  opposite  to  us 
was  as  blue  and  transparent  as  heaven  itself,  and 
almost  as  bright.  Over  Vevai,  as  we  viewed  it 
from  La  Meillerie,  rested  one  end  of  a  glorious 
.rainbow;  the  other  extremity  appeared  to  touch 
the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  shone  vividly  against 
the  dark  mountains  above  Chillon.  La  Meillerie 
— Vevai !  what  magic  in  those  names  I  AUd  O  what 
a  power  has  genius  to  hallow  with  its  lovely  crea- 
tions, scenes  already  so  lavishly  adorned  by  Na- 
ture !  it  was  not,  however,  of  St.  Preiix  I  thought, 
as  I  passed  under  the  rock  of  the  Meillerie.  Ah! 
bow  much  of  happiness,  of  enjoyment,  have  I  lost, 
in  being  forced  to  struggle  against  my  feelings, 
instead  of  abandoning  myself  to  them  I  but  surely 
I  have  done  right.  Let  me  repeat  it  again  and 
again  to  myself,  and  let  that  thought,  if  possible, 
strengthen  and  console  me. 

Monday, — I  have  resolved  to  attempt  no  de-. 
scription  of  scenery;  but  my  pen  is  fascinated.  I 
tttust  note  a  few  of  the  objects  which  struck  me 
to-day  and  yesterday,  that  I  may  at  will  combine 
them  hereafter  to  my  mind's  eye,  nd  recall  the 
glorious  pictures  I  beheld,  as  we  travelled  through 
the  Vallais  to  Brig:  the  swollen  and  turbid^  Cno 
longer  ''blue  i^d  arrowy"}  Rhone,   rushing  and 
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roaring  along;  the  gigantic  mountains  in  aU  tlieir 
endless  variety  of  fantastic  forms,  which  enclosed 
us  round, — their  summits  now  rohed  in  curling 
clouds,  and  then,  as  the  winds  swept  them  aside, 
glittering  in  the  sunshine ;  the  little  villages  perched 
like  eagles*  nest  on  the  cliflfs,  far,  far  above  our 
heads;  the  deep  rocky  channels  through  which 
the  torrents  had  madly  broken  a  way,  tearing 
through  every  obstacle  till  they  reached  the  Rhone, 
and  marking  their  course  with  devastation;  the 
scene  of  direful  ruin  at  Martigny;  the  cataracts 
gushing,  bounding  from  the  living  rock  -and  ptung' 
ing  into  some  unseen  abyss  below;  even  the 
lAirubs  and  the  fruit  trees  which  in  the  wider 
parts  of  the  valley  bordered  the  road  side^  the 
vines,  the  rich  scarlet  barberries,  the  apples  and 
pears  wliich  we  might  have  gathered  by  extending 
our  hands; — all  and  each,  when  I  recall  them, 
will  rise  up  a  vivid  picture  before  my  own  fancy ; 
— but  never  could  be  truly  represented  to  the. mind 
o^  another — at  least  through  the  medium  of  words. 
And  yet,  with  all  its  wonders  and  beauties,  this 
day's  Journey  has  not  enchanted  me  like  Saturday's. 
The  scenery  then  had  a  different  species  of  beauty, 
a  deeper  interest — when  the  dark  blue  sky  was 
above  our  heads,  and  the  transparent  lake  shone 
another. heaven  at  our  feet,  and  the  recollection 
of  great  and  glorious  names,  and  visions  of  poetic 
fancy,  and  ideal  forms  more  lovely  than  ever  trod 
this  earth,  hovered  around  us: — and  then  those 
thoughts  which  would  intrude— remembrances  of 
the  far-off  absent,  who  are  or  have  been  loved, 
mingled  with  the  whole,  and  shed  an  imaginary 
splendour  or  a  tender  interest,  over  scenes  which 
required  no  extraneous  powers   to    enhance  their 
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natird  lovelfaiMs,— no  chonn  borrowed  from  linai^l- 
nation  to  embelllBh  tbe  all-beaatiful  reality. 

Uttomo  <f '  OMoto  ~^\Vhat  shall  I  say  of  the 
marvelous,  the  miracalons  Simplon  ?  Nothing: 
every  body  has  said  already,  every  thing  that  can 
he  said  and  exclaimed. 

In  oar  descent,  as  the  valley  widened,  and  the 
stem  terrific  featares  of  the  scene  assumed  a 
gentler  character,  we  came  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  Davedro,  with  its  cottages  and  Tine3'ards  spread 
over  a  green  slope,  between  the  monntsins  and 
the  torrent  below.  This  lovely  nook  struck  me 
the  more  from  its  contrast  with  the  region  of 
snows,  clouds,  and  barren  rocks,  to  which  our  ej'es 
had  been  for  several  hours  accustomed.  In  sneh 
a  spot  as  Davedro  I  fancied  I  should  wish  to 
iive,  could  I  in  life  assemble  round  me  all  that 
my  craving  heart  and  boundless  spirit  desire; — or 
die,  when  life  had  exhausted  all  excitement,  and 
the  subdued  and  weary  soul  had  learned  to  be 
content  with  repose:— but  not  till  then. 

We  are  now  in  Italy;  but  have  not  yet  heard 
the  soft  sounds  of  the  Italian  language.  However, 
we  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  Italian  deno- 
mination of  our  Inn,  '^La  grande  Alberga  della 
Vilia"~called  out  "Camerierel"  instead  of  ''Car- 
bon I" — ^plucked  ripe  grapes  as  they  hong  from  the 
treillages  aboye  our  heads — gathered  green  figs 
from  the  trees,  bursting  and  luscious-- panted  with 
the  intense  heat — intense  and  overpowering  from 
its  contrast  with  the  cold  of  the  Alpine  regions 
we  had  Just  left — and  fancied  we  began  to  feel 

celte  vie  enirrante^ 

Qae  le  soleil  du  sod  inspire  k  tons  lee  MSe, 

«  ♦  «  «^  • 
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11  at'night'^ftLtlgVLe  tiM  excitem^ht  havelateljr 
proved  too  mach  for  me:  but  I  will  boI  iitik. 
I  will  yet  hem  ap ;  and  wlien  a  day  thus  passed 
amid  scenes  like  those  of  romance/ amid  all  that 
would  once  have  charmed  my  imagination,  and 
enchanted  my  senses,  brfn^  no  real  pleasare, 
hat  Is  ended,  as  now  it  ends,  in  tears,  in  bitterness 
of  heart,  in  languor,  in  sickness^  and  in  pain— ah; 
let  me  remember  the  lesson  of  resignation  I  have 
lately  learned;  and  by  elevating  my  thoughts  to  a 
better  world,  turn  to  look  upon  the  miserable 
alTections  which  have  agitated  me  here  as — ^ 

'  Could  I  but  become  as  insensible,  as  regardless 
of  the  painful  past  as  I  am  of  the  all  lovely  pre- 
sent !  Why  was  I  proud  of  my  victory  over  pas- 
sion? alas!  what  avails  it  that  I  have  shaken  the 
viper  from  my  hand,  if  I  have  no  miraculous  anti- 
dote against  the  venom  which  has  mingled  with 
my  life-blood,  and  clogged  the  pulses  of  my  heart! 
But  the  antidote  of  Paul — even  faith — may  it  not 
be  mine  if  I  duty  Seek  it? 


Arona  on  the  Banks  of  tlio  Lngo  Maggiore. 

Roosseaa  mentions  somewhere,  that  it  was  once 
hla  intention  to  place  the  scene  of  the  Heloi'se  in 
the  Borromean  Islands.  What  a  French  idea! 
How  strangely  incongruous  had  the  pastoral  sim- 
plicity of  his  lovers  appeared  to  such  a  scene !  It 
miist  have  ehanged,  if  not  the  whole  plan,  at  least 
the  whole  colouring  of  the  tale.    Imagine  la  di- 

*  The  aentence  which  follows  is  so  hlottei  as  to   be 
illegible.— Sd. 
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vine  Jvun  tripping  up  auU  down  the  artiltcial  ter- 
races of  the  Isola  Bella,  among  flower  pots  and 
statues,  and  colonnades  and  grottos ;  and  St  Preux 
sighing  towards  her  from  some  trim  fantastic 
wilderness  in  the  Isola  Madrel 

The  day  was  heavenly,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  sunset,  as  we  viewed  it  reflected  in  the 
lake,  which  appeared  at  one  moment  an  expanse 
of  living  fire.  This  is  the  first  we  have  seen  of 
those  effulgent  sunsets  with  which  Itaty  will  make 
us  familiar. 

Milan. — Our  Journey  yesterday,  through  the  flat 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  was  not  very  inter- 
esting ;  and  the.  want  of  novelty  and  excitement 
made  it  fatiguing,  in  spite  of  the  matchless  roads 
and  the  celerity  with  wliich  we  travelled. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Napoleon  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  impossible  to  travel  on  the  continent, 
and  more  particularly  through  Lombardy,  witliout 
being  struck  with  the  magnificence  and  vastneaa 
of  his  public  works — either  designed  or  executed. 
He  is  more  regretted  here  than  in  France;  or 
rather  he  has  not  been  so  soon  banished  from 
men's  minds.  In  Italy  he  followed  the  rational 
policy  of  depressing  the  nobles,  and  providing 
occupation  and  amusement  for  the  lower  classes. 
I  spoke  to-day  with  an  intelfigent  artisan,  who 
pointed  out  to  us  a  hall  built  near  the  public 
walk  by  Napoleon,  for  the  people  to  dance  and 
assemble  in,  when  the  weather  was  unfavourable. 
The  man  concluded  some  very  animated  and  sen- 
sible remarks  on  the  late  events,  by  adding  ex- 
pressively, that  though  many  bad  been  benefited 
by  the  change,   there  was  to  hbn  and  all  others 
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4>f  hto  cteM  as  much  difference   between  the  late 
reign  and  the  present,  as  hetvreen  Vor  et  te  fer. 

The  silver  shrine  of  St.  Carlo  Borromee,  with 
•U  Us  datf2ling  waste  of  magntficence^  struck  me 
with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and  indignation.  The 
Cems  and, gold  which  lend  such  a  horrible  spleu- 
tfomr  to  eorraption;  the  skeleton  head,  grinning 
ghastlj'  under  its  invalaai^Ie  coronet;  the  skeleton 
hand  siiiiporting  a  crozier  glittering  with  diamonds, 
appeared  so  frightful,  so  senseless  a  mockery  of 
tiie  excellent,  simple-minded,  and  benerolent  being 
they  were  intended  to  honour,  that  I  could  hut 
wonder,  and  escape  from  the  sight  as  quickly  as 
peasiUe.  The  Duomo  is  en  the  whole  mora  re- 
Imrkablo  for  the  splendour  of  the  material,  than 
the  good  taste  with  which  it  is  employed:  the 
slatnes  which  adorn  it  in^deand  out,  are  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  form  a  very  respectable 
congregation :  they  are  four  thousand  in  numher. 

9M.  Tuesday, — We  gave  the  morning  to  the 
ehvrehes,  and  the  evening  to  the  Ambrosian 
Hhrary.  The  day  was,  en  the  whole,  mere  fa- 
tiguing Iban  edifying  or  amusing.  I  remaiked 
Whatever  was  remarkable,  admired  all  that  is 
aaasliy  admired,  but  breaght  away  few  impres- 
sions ef  novelty  »r  pleasure.  The  objects  which 
prinoq»ally  struck  my  capricioas  and  fastidious 
fancy,  were  precisely  those  which  passed  nnaeticed 
by  every  one  else;  and  are  not  worth  recerdlng. 
In  Cbe  first  church  we  visited,  I  saw  a  ymmg  girl 
respectably,  and  even  elegantly  dressed,  la  the 
beautlAU  costume  of  the  Milanese,  wlio  was  kneel- 
ing en  the  pavement  before  a  crucifix,  weeping 
hitterly,  and  at  the  same  time  fanning  herself 
most  vehemently  with  a  large  green  fan.  Another 
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cburch  est.  Aiessandro,  I  tblnk)  was  oddly  de- 
corated for  a  christian  temple.  A  statue  of  Venus 
stood  on  one  side  of  tbe  poreb,  a  statae  of  Her- 
cules on  tlie  otlier.  Tlie  two  divinities,  whose 
attril>ntes  could  not  be  mistaken,  had  been  con- 
verted from  heathenism  into  two  very  respectable 
saints.  1  forgot  their  christian  nmnes.  Nor  is 
this  the  most  amusing  metamorphosis  I  have  seen 
here.  The  transformation  of  two  heathen  divini- 
ties into  saints,  is. matched  by  the  apotheosis  of 
two  modern  sovereigns  into  pagan  deities.  On 
the  frieze  of  the  galle,  adjoining  the  Amphi- 
theatre, there  is  a  head  of  Napoleon,  which,  by 
the  addition  of  a  beard,  has  been  converted  into 
a  Jupiter;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  a  head  of 
Josephine,  which,  being  already  beautiful  and 
dignified,  has  required  no  alteration,  except  in 
name,  to  become  a  creditable  Minerva. 

10th. — ^At  the  Brera,  now  called  the  ^'Palace  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,"  we  spent  some  delightful 
hours.  There  is  a  numerous  collection  of  pictures 
by  Titian,  Guide,  Albano,  Schidone,  the  three 
Carraccis,  Tintoretto,  Giorgione,  ^c.  Some  old 
paintings  in  fresco  by  Luini  and  others  of  this  age, 
were  especially  pointed  out  to  us,  which  had  been 
cut  from  the  walls  of  churches  now  destroj-ed. 
They  are  preserved  here,  I  presume,  as  curiosities, 
and  specimens  of  the  progress  of  the  arts,  for 
they  possess  no  other  merit — none,  at  least,  that 
I  could  discover.  Here  is  the  ^'Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,"  by  Raffaelle,  of  which  I  had  often  heard. 
It  disappointed  me  at  the  first  glance^  bat  charmed 
me  at  the  second,  and  enchanted  me  at  the  third. 
The  unobtrusive  grace  and  simplicity  of  RaiTaeUe 
do  not  immediately  strike  an  eye  so  unpractised, 
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and  a  taate  so  unformed  as  mine  still  is:  for 
though  I  have  seen  the  best  pictures  in  England, 
we  have  there  no  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  two  divinest  masters  of  the 
Italian  art,  Raflkelle  and  Corregglo.  There  are 
not,  I  conceive,  half  a  dozen  of  either  in  all  the 
collections  together,  and  those  we  do  possess,  are 
far  from  being  among  their  best  efforts.  But 
Raflkelle  must  not  make  me  forget  the  Hagar  in 
the  Brera:  the  affecting — the  inimitable  Hagar  I 
what  agony,  what  upbraiding,  what  love,  what 
helpless  desolation  of  heart  in  that  countenance! 
I  may  well  remember  the  deep  pathos  of  this  pic- 
tare;  for  the  face  of  Hagar  has  haunted  me 
sleeping  and  waking  ever  since  I  beheld  it.  Mar- 
velous power  of  art  I  that  mere  inanimate  forms, 
and  colours  compounded  of  gross  materials, 
should  thus  live — thus  speak — thus  stand  a  soul- 
felt  presence  before  us,  and  from  the  senseless 
board  or  canvas,  breathe  Into  our  hearts  a  feeling, 
beyond  what  the  most  Impassioned  eloquence 
could  ever  Inspire — beyond  what  mere  words  can 
ever  render. 

Last  night  and  the  preceding  we  spent  at  the 
Scala.  The  opera  was  stupid,  and  Madame  Bel- 
locchi,  who  is  the  present  prima  donna,  appeared 
to  me  harsh  and  ungraceful,  when  compared  to 
Fodor.  The  new  ballet,  however,  amply  indem- 
nifled  us  for  the  disappointment. 

Our  Italian  friends  condoled  with  us  on  being 
a  few  days  too  late  to  see  Jjol  Vestaie,  whicli  had 
teen  performed  for  sixty  nights,  and  is  one  of 
Vigano'a  masterpieces.  I  thought  the  DidoM 
Abbandotiaia  left  us  nothing  to  regret.  The  im- 
mense sise  of  the   stage,  the  splendid   aeenery, 
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tii«  Classical  propriety  and  magnificeuce  o/  tbe 
dresses,  tlie  fiae  nusie,  and  tbe  exquisite  acting, 
Cfar  tliere  is  very  little  dancing^  all  conspiced 
to  render  it  encbanting.  Tbe  celebrated  cavern 
scene,  in  tbe  feurtb  book  of  Virgil,  is  ratber  toQ 
closely  copieil  in  a  most  inimitable  pas  de  deux.) 
80  closely,  indeed,  tbat  I  was  considerably  alarmed 
pour  let  bienseances:  but  little  Ascaniuji^  wbo  is 
asleep  in  a  corner,  CHeaven  knows  bow  be  cauiQ 
tbeie,)  wakes  at  tbe  critical  moment,  and  tbe 
impending  catastropbe  ia  averted.  Sucb  a  scene, 
bowever  beautiful,  would  not,  I  tbink,  be  endured 
on  tbe  Englisb  stage.  I  observed  tbat  wben  i| 
began,  tbe  curtains  in  front  of  tbe  boxes  wera 
witbdrawn,  tbe  wbole  aiidienco,  wba  seemed  |« 
be  expecting  it,  was  bnsbed;  tbe  deepest  silence^ 
tbe  most  deligbted  attention  prevailed  during  it« 
performance;  and  tbe  moment  it  was  over,  atblfd 
of  tbe  spectators  departed.  I  am  told  tbis  iqi 
always  tbe  case ;  and  tbat  in  almost  every  baUel 
d'action,  tbe  public  are  gratified  by  a  scene,  of 
scones,  of  a  similar  tendency. 

The  second  time  I  saw  the  Didone,  my  attea* 
tion,  in  spite  ol  tbe  fascinatiotn  of  tbe  scene,  was 
attracted  towards  a  box  near  us,  wbicb  was  occu- 
pied by  a .  noble  Englisb  family  just  arrived  al 
Milieu.  In  the  front  of  tbe  box  sat  a  beautifal 
girl,  apparently  not  fifteen,  with  laugbug  lips  and 
dimpled  cheeks,  the  very  personificatioa  of  bloom- 
ing, innocent,  English  loveliness.  I  watched  her 
Cl  could  not  help  it,  when  my  interest  was  onci^ 
awakened,^  through  the  wbole  scene.  I  marked 
her  increased  agitation:  I  saw  her  cheeks  flasli, 
her  eyes  glisten,  her  bosom  flutter,  as  if  with 
sighs  I  could  not  overhear,  tiii  at  length,  averpow* 
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ered  witb  emotion,  she  turned  away  her  head, 
and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  band.  Mothers! — 
English  mothers !  who  bring  your  daughters  abroad 
to  finish  their  education — do  ye  well  to  expose 
them  to  scenes  liJce. these,  and  force  the  young 
bud  of  early  feeling  in  such  a  precocious  hot-bed  as 

this  ? Can  a  finer  finger  on  the  piano, — a  finer 

taste  in  painting,  or  any  possible  improvement  in 
foreign  arts,  and  foreign  graces,  compensate  for 
one  taint  on  that  moral  purity,  which  has  ever 
been  Cand  may  it  ever  be!)  the  boast,  the  charm 
of  Englishwomen?  But  what  have  I  to  do  with 
all  this? — I  came  here  to  be  amiised  and  to 
forget: — not  to  moralize,   or  to  criticise. 

Vigano,  who  is  lately  dead,  composed  the 
Dldone  Abbandonata,  as  well  as  La  Vestale, 
OteUo,  Nina,  and  others.  All  his  ballets  are  cele- 
brated for  their  classical  beauty  and  interest. 
This  man,  though  but  a  dancing  master,  must 
bave  had  the  soul  of  a  painter,  a  musician,  and 
a  poet  in  one.  He  must  have  been  a  perfect  master 
of  design,  grouping,  contrast,  picturesque,  and 
acenic  effect.  He  must  have  had  the  most  exqai- 
aite  feeling  for  musical  expression,  to  adapt  it  80 
admirably  to  his  purposes;  and  those  gestures 
and  movements  with  which  he  has  so  gracefully  ' 
combined  it,  and  which  address  themselves  but  too 
powerfully  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination — 
what  are  they,  but  the  very  "poetry  of  motion," 
la  poesie  mise  en  action,  rendering  words  a  soper- 
flaooB  and  feeble  medium  in  comparison^ 

I  saw  at  the  mint  yesterday  the  medal  struck 
in  honour  of  Vigano,  bearing  his  head  on  one 
aide,  and  on  the  other,  Prometheus  chained ;  to 
commemorate  bis  famous  ballet  of  that  name.  One 
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of  these  medals,  struck  in  gold,  was  presented  to 
iiim  in  tbe  name  of  the  government: — a  singular 
distinction  for  a  dancing-master ; — 'but  Vigano  was 
a  dancing-master  of  genius;  and  tbis  is  the  land, 
where  genius  in  every  shape  is  deified. 

The  encb anting  music  of  the  Prometteo  by 
Beethoven,  is  well  known  in  England,  but  to  pro- 
duce the  ballet  on  our  stage,  at  is  was  exhibited 
here,  would  be  impossible.  The  entire  tribe  of 
our  dancers  and  figurantes,  with  their  jnmpings^ 
twirlings,  quiverings,  and  pirouettings,  must  be 
first  annihilated;  and  Vigano,  or  Didelot,  or  No- 
verre  rise  again  to  inform  tbe  whole  corps  de 
ballet  with  another  soul  and  the  whole  audience 
with  another  spirit:  for 

— "Poiche  paga  il  volgo  sciocco,  6  giusto 
Scioccamente  'ballar'  per  dargli  gusto."   ■ 

The  Theatre  of  the  Scala,  notwithstanding  the 
vastness  of  my  expectations,  did  not  disappoint 
me.  I  heard  it  criticised  as  being  dark  and  gloomy; 
for  only  the  stage  is  illuminated:  but  when  I 
remember  how  often  I  have  left  our  English  thea- 
tres with  dazzled  eyes  and  aching  head, — dis- 
tracted by  the  multiplicity  of  objects  and  faces, 
and  ^'blasted  with  excess  of  light," —I  feel  recon- 
ciled to  this  peculiarity;  more  especially  as  it 
heightens  beyond  measure  the  splendour  of  the 
stage  effect.  '  ' 

We  have  the  Countess  Bubna*s  box  while  we 
are  here.  She  scarcely  ever  goes  herself,  being 
obliged  to  hold  a  sort  of  military  drawing-room 
almost  every  evening.  Her  hushand.  General  Bubna, 
has  the  command  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  the 
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north  of  Italy:  and  though  the  Archdake  Rainier 
is  nominal  viceroy,  all  real  power  seems  lodged 
in  Bubna's  hands.  He  it  was  who  suppressed 
the  insurrection  in  Piedmont  during  the  last  struggle 
for  liberty:  'twas  his  vocation — more  the  pit3\ 
night  hundred  of  the  Milanese,  at  the  head  of 
them  Count  Meizi,  were  connected  with  the  Car- 
bonari and  the  Piedmontese  insurgents.  On  Count 
Bubna's  return  from  his  expedition,  a  list  of  these 
malcontents  being  sent  to  him  by  the  police,  he 
refused  even  to  look  at  it,  and  merely  saying 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  police  to  surveiller 
those  persons,  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  ign- 
orant of  their  names,  publicly  tore  the  paper. 
The  same  night  he  visited  the  theatre,  accom- 
panied by  Count  Meizi,  was  received  with  accla- 
mations, and  has  since  been  deservedly  popular. 

Bobna  is  a  heavy  gross-looking  man,  a  victim 
to  the  gout,  and  with  nothing  martial  or  capti- 
vating in  his  exterior.  He  has  talents,  however, 
and  those  not  only  -of  a  military  cast.  He  was 
generally  employed  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  with  Napoleon.  His  loyalty 
to  his  own  sovereign,  and  the  soldier-like  frankness 
and  integrity  of  his  character,  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  the  French  emperor;  who,  when  any 
difficulties  occurred  in  their  arrangements,  used 
to  say  impatiently — ^^Envoyez-moi  done  Bubnal" 

The  count  is  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Alsace, 
which  removed  to  Bohemia  when  that  province 
was  ceded  to  France.  He  had  nearly  ruined  him 
self  by  gambling,  when  the  emperor  C^o  it  is  said) 
advised  him,  or,  in  other  words,  commanded  him 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  one  Amvelt  or  Arnfeldt, 
a  baptized  Jew,  who  had  been  servant  to  a  Jewiali 
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banker  at  Vienna;  and  on  his  death  left  a  million 
of  florins  to  each  of  his  daug^hteri*.  Hp  was  a 
man  of  the  lowest  extraction,  and  without  any 
education;  but  having  sense  enough  to  feel  its 
advantages,  he  gave  a  most  brilliant  one  to  his 
daughters.  The  Countess  Bubna  is  an  elegant, 
an  accomplished,  and  has  the  character  of  being 
also  an  amiable  woman.  She  is  here  a  person  of 
the  very  first  consequence,  the  wife  of  the  arch- 
duke alone  taking  precedence  of  her.  Apropos  of 
the  vicero}',  when  on  the  Corso  to-day  with  the 
Countess  Bubna,  we  met  him  with  the  vice-queetif 
as  she  is  styled  here,  walking  in  public.  His 
beautiful  wife,  the  Princess  Maria  of  Savoy,  to 
whdm  he  has  been  married  only  a  few  months, 
held  his  arm;  and  as  she  moved  a  little  in  front, 
seemed  to  drag  him  after  her  like  a  mere  appen- 
dage to  her  state.  I  gazed  after  them,  amused 
by  the  contrast:  he  looking  like  a  dull,  stiff, 
old  bachelor,  the  very  figure  of  Moody  in  the 
Country  Girl; — she,  an  elegant,  sprightly,  capti- 
vating creature;  decision  In  her  step,  laughter  on 
her  lips,  and  pride,  intelligence,  and  mischief  in 
her  brilliant  eyes. 

*  *  *  * 

We  visited  yesterday  the  military'  college,  founded 
by  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  for  the  child- 
ren of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The 
original  design  is  now  altered;  and  it  has  become 
a  mere  public  school,  to  which  any  boys  may  be 
admitted,  paying  a  certain  sum  a  year.  We  went 
over  the  whole  building,  and  afterwards  saw  the 
scholars,  two  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,   sit 
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dowa  to  dinner.  Every  thing  appeared  nice,  clean, 
and  admirably  ordered.  At  the  mint,  whirh  in- 
terested me  extremely,  we  found  them  coining 
silver  crowns  for  the  Levant  trade,  with  the  head 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  date  1780.  We  were 
also  shown  the  beautifally  engraved  die  for  the 
medal  which  the  university  of  Padaa  presented  to 
Belzoni. 

The  evening  was  spent  at  the  Teatro  Re,  where 
we  saw  a  bad  sentimental  comedy  Cuna  Commedia 
di  Carattere)  exceedingly  well  acted.  One  actor 
I  thought  almost  equal  to  Do wton,  in  his  own 
style ; — we  had  afterwards  some  fine  music.  Some 
of  the  Milanese  airs,  which  the  itinerant  musicians 
give  us,  have  considerable  beauty  and  character. 
There  is  less  monotony,  I  think,  in  their  general 
style  than  in  the  Venetian  music;  and  perhaps 
less  sentiment,  less  softness.  When  left  alone 
to-night,  to  do  penance  on  the  soAi,  for  my  late 
walks,  and  recruit  for  our  Journey  to-morrow,— I 
tried  to  adapt  English  verses  to  one  or  two  very 
pretty  airs  which  Annoni  brought  me  to-day,  with- 
out the  Italian  words;  but  it  is  a  most  difficult 
and  invidious  task.  Even  Moore,  with  his  unequalled 
command  over  the  lyric  harmonies  of  our  Ian* 
guaga,  cannot  perfectly  satisfy  ears  accustomed 
ie  the 

''Linked  aweetaeia  long  drawn  out" 

of  the  Italian  vowels,  combined  with  musical 
sounds ;  fancy  such  dissonant  syllables  as  ex,  pt^ay, 
tohat,  breake,  strength,  uttered  in  minim  time,— 
hissing  and  grating  through  half  a  bar,  instead  of 
the  dulcet  tmima  mia,  CaUna  amabiie—Caro  mfo 
teeore,  4rc, 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

All  that  it  hoped 

My  heart  believed 
And  when  most  trusting, 

Was  most  deceived, 

A  shadow  hath  fallen^ 

O'er  my  young  years; 
And  hopes  when  brightest, 

Were  quench' d  in  tears. 

'     I  make  no  plaint — 
I  breathe  no  sigh — 
My  lips  can  smile, 

And  mine  eyes  are  dry. 

I  ask  no  pity, 

I  hope  no  cure — 
The  heart,  tho'  broken, 

Can  live,  and  endure! 

We  left  Milan  two  days  ago,  and  arrived  early 
the  same  day  at  Brescia:  It  is,  I  believe,  very 
little  to  see  there,  and  of  that  little,  I  saw  no- 
thing,—* being  too  ill  and  too  low  for  the  slightest 
exertion.  The  oqly  pleasurable  feeling  I  can  re- 
member was  excited  by  our  approach  to  the  Alps, 
after  traversing  the  flat,  fertile,  uninteresting  plains 
of  Lombard y.  The  peculiar  sensation  of  eleva- 
tion and  delight,  inspired  by  mountain  scenery, 
can  only  be  nnderstood  by  those  who  have  felt 
it:  at  least  I  never  had  formed  an  idea  of  it  till 
I  found  myself  ascending  the  Jura. 
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Bvt  Brescia  ought  to  be  immortalized  in  the 
llistory  of  oor  travels:  for  there  stalking  down 
the  Corso — le  nez  en  Vair—vfe  met  our  acquaint- 
ance L ,  from   M'hom  we  had  parted  last  on 

the  pav^  of  Piccadilly,  I  remember  that  in  Lon- 
don t  used  to  think  him  not  remarkable  for  wift- 
dom,— ^and  his  travels  have  infinitely  improved 
him — in  folly.  He  boasted  to  us  triumphantly 
that  he  had  run  over  sixteen  thousand  miles  in 
sixteen  months:  that  he  had  bowed  at  the  lev<^e 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander, — been  slapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  the  Archduke.  Constantino, — shaken 
bands  with  a  Lapland  witch^ — and  been  present- 
ed in  full  volunteer  uniform  at  every  court  be- 
tween Stockholm  and  Milan.  Yet  is  he  not  one 
particle  wiser  than  if  be  had  spent  the  same  time 
in  walking  up  and  down  the  Strand.  He  has 
contrived,  however,  to  pick  up  on  his  tour,  strange 
odds  and  ends  of  foreign  follies,  which  stick  upon 
the  coarse-grained  materials  of  his  own  John 
Bull  character  like  tinfoil  upon  sackcloth :  so  that 
I  see  little  dilTerence  between  what  he  was,  and 
what  he  is,  except  that  from  a  simple  goosey — 
he  has  become  a  compound  one.     With  all  this, 

L is  not  unbearable — not  yet  at  least.     He 

amuses  others  as  a  butt — and  me  as  a  specimen 
of  a  new  genus  of  fools :  for  his  folly  is  not  like 
any  thing  one  usually  meets  with.  It  is  not,  par 
exempie,  the  folly  of  stupidity,  for  he  talks  much ; 
nor  of  dnlness,  for  he  laughs  much ;  nor  of  igno- 
rance, for  he  has  seen  much;  nor  of  wrong-head- 
odness,  for  he  can  be  guided  right;  nor  of  bad- 
taeartedness,  for  he  is  good-natured ;  nor  of 
thoughtlessness,  for  he  is  prudent;  nor  of  extra- 
vagance, for  he  can  calculate  even  to  the  value 
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of  liRif  a  lira :  but  it  is  an  essence  of  foUy,  pecu- 
lar  to  himself,  and  liKe  Monsieur^  Jaqaes^s  mebui* 
choly,  '' compoimded  of  many  simples,  estractetd 
from  various  objects,  and  tbe  sundry  contempte^- 
tion  of  his  travels."  So  much,  for  the  present,  of  ' 
our  friend  L       ■  > 

We  left  Brescia  early  yesterday  morning,  and 
after  passing  Desenzano,  came  in  sight  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda.  I  had  from  early  associations  a 
delightful  impression  of  the  .beauty  of  this  lake, 
and  it  did  not  disappoint  me.  It  is  far  superior,  1 
thinlK,  to  the  Lago  filaggiore,  because  the  scenery 
is  more  resserre,  lies  in  a  smaller  compass,  so 
that  the  eye  takes  in  the  separate  features  more 
easily.  The  mountains  to  the  north  are  dark, 
broken  and  wild  in  their  forms,  and  their  bases 
seemed  to  extend  to  the  water  edge :  the  hills  to 
the  south  are  smiling  beautiful,  and  cultivated, 
studded  with  white  flat-roofed  buildings,  whicU 
glitter  one  above  another  in  the  •sunshine.  Our 
drive  along  the  promontory  of  Sirmtone,  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  the  Villa  of  CatuUtis,  was  delight- 
ful. The  fresh  breeze  which  ruffled  the  dark  bine 
lake,  revived  my  spirits,  and  chased  away  my 
head-ache.  I  was  inclined  to  be  enchanted  with 
all  I  saw;  and  when  our  guide  took  us  into  an 
old  cellar  choked  with  rubbish,  and  assured  un 
gravely  that  it  was  tho  very  spot  In  which  Catui- 
lus  had  written  his  Odes  to  Lesbia,  I  did  not 
laugh  in  his  face;  for  aft^  all,  it  would  be  aa 
easy  to  prove  that  U  is,  as  that  It  is  net.  The 
old  town  and  castle  ol  Sirmio  are  singularly  pic- 
turesque, whether  viewed  from  above  or  heiow; 
and  the  grove  of  olives  which  crovraed  the  steep 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  interested  us» 
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tlie  tot  we  bad  seen  in  Italy  :  on  tbe  whole  I 
folly  enjoyed  the  early  part  of  this  day. 

At   Pesobiera,   which   is  strongly  fortified,  we 
cir4>s«ied  tbe  Minoio. — 

O  foonUin  Arethuse,  anil  thoa  honoured  flood. 
Smooth  flpvi;iQg  Minciu«  cro.waed  with  voeal  reeds. 

Its  waters  were  eKi^nisitely  transparent;  biit  it 
was  difficult  to  remember  its,  poetical  pretensions, 
in  sight  of  those  odious  barracKs  and  batteries. 
The  reeds  mentioned  by  Virgil  and  Milton  still 
ioiirish  upon  its  banks,  and  I  forgave  them  for 
spoiling  in  seme  (ieg«ee  the  beauty  of  tbe  shore, 
wJken  I  thought  of  Adelaide  of  Burgondy,  who 
e«ncealed  herself  amon|g  them  for  three  days, 
when  she  fled  from  the  dungeon  of  Peschiera  to 
(he  arms  of  her  lover.  I  was  glad  I  had  read 
ker  story  in  Gibbon,  aihoe  it  enabled  me  to  add 
to  classical  and  poetical  apsoeiations,  an  interest 
aft  once  remantic  and  real. 

The  rest  to-morrow-^for  I  can  write  no  more. 


At  Terona,  Oct.  90. 

I  had  jusl  written  the  above  when  I  was  startled 
by  a  mournful  strain  from  a  chorus  of  voices, 
raised  at  intervals,  and  approaching  gradually 
■earer.  I  walked  to  the  window,  and  saw  a 
long  funeral  procession  Just  entering  the  church, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  door  of  our  inn.  I 
immediately  threw  over  me  a  veil  and  shawl, 
followed  it,  and  stood  by  while  the  service  was 
chaonted  over  the  dead.  The  scene,  as  viewed  by 
Ihe   light   0/  about   two    hundred   tapers,  which 
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were  carried  by  the  assistants,  was  as  new  to 
me  as  it  was  solemn  and  striking:  but  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  strange  and  forlorn  contrast.  The 
moment  the  service  was  over;  the  tapers  were 
suddenly  extinguished;  the  priests  and  the  rela> 
tives  all  disappeared  in  an  inconcie|j:ably  short 
time,  and  before  I  was  quite  awart^of  what  was 
going>  forward :  the  coffin,  stripped  of  its  embroi- 
dered pall  and  garlands  of  flowers,  appeared  a 
mere  chest  of  ileal  boards,  roughly  nailed  together; 
and- was  left  standing  on  tressels,  bare,  neglect>- 
eid;  and  forsaken  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  I 
approached  it  almost  fearfully,  and  with  a  deeper 
emotion  than  I  believed  such  a  thing  could  now 
excite  within  me.  And  here,  thought  I,  rests  the 
human  ^being,  who  has  lived  and  loved,  suffered 
and  enjoyed,  and,  if  I  may  Judge  by  the  splendour 
of  his  funeral  rites,  has  been  honoured,  served, 
flattered  while  living:— rand  now  not  one  remains 
to  shed  a  last  tear  over  the  dead,  but  a  single 
stranger,  a  wanderer  from  a  land  he  perhaps 
knew  not :  to  whom  his  very  name  is  unknown  I 
And  while  thus  I  moralized,  two  sextons  appeared  ; 
and  one  of  them  seizing  the  miserable  and  deserted 
coffin,  rudely  and  unceremoniously  flung  it  on  hia 
shoulders,  and  vanished  through  a  vaulted  ctoor; 
and  I  returned  to  my  room,  to  write  this,  and 
to  think  how  much  better,  how  much  more  hu~ 
manelyf  we  manage  these  things  in  our  own 
England. 

Oct.  21. — Verona  is  a  clean  and  quiet  place, 
containing  some  fine  edifices  by  Palladlo  and  his 
pupils.  The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the 
ancient  amphitheatre;  the  most  perfect  I  believe 
In  Italy.    The  inner  circle,  with  all  its  ranges  of 
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seats,  is  entire.  We  ascended  to  the  top,  and 
looked  down  into  tlie  Piazza  d'arme,  wliere  se- 
veral battalions  of  Austrian  soldiers  were  exer- 
cising; tlieir  arms  glitterini?  splendidly  in  the 
morning  sun.  The  arena  of  the  amphitheatre 
is  smaller,  and  less  oval  in  form  than  I  had 
expected:  and  in  the  centre,  there  is  a  little 
paltry,  gaudy,  wooden  theatre  for  puppets  and 
tumblers, — forming  a  grotesque  contrast  to  the 
massive  and  majestic  architecture  around  it:  but 
even  tumblers  and  puppets,  as  Rospo  observed, 
are  better  than  wild  beasts  and  ferocious  gladiators. 

There  is  also  at  Verona  a  triumphal  arch  to 
the  Emperor  Gallienus;  the  architecture  and  in- 
scription almost  as  perfect  as  if  erected  yesterday; 
— and  a-  most  singular  bridge  of  three  irregular 
arches,  built,  I  believe,  by  the  Scaligieri  familj-, 
who  were  once  princes  of  Verona. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  here  regarded  as  a  traditionary  and  in- 
disputable fact,  and  the  tomb  of  Juliet  is  shown 
in  a  garden  near  the  town.  So  much  has  been 
written  and  said  on  this  subject,  I  can  add  only 
one  observation.  To  the  reality  of  the  story  it 
has  been  objected  that  the  oldest  narrator,  Ma- 
auccio,  relates  it  as  having  happened  at  Sienna: 
but  might  he  not  have  heard  the  tradition  at 
Verona,  and  transferred  the  scene  to«Sienna,  since 
he  represented  it  as  related  by  a^i^nnese? — 
Delia  Corte,  whose  history  of  Verona  I  have  Just 
laid  down,  mentions  it  as  a  real  historical  event; 
and  Louis  da  Porta,  in  his  beautiful  novel,  la 
Giulietta,  expressly  asserts  that  he  has  written 
it  down  from  tradition.  If  Shakspeare,  as  it  is 
aaid,  never  saw  the  novel  of  Da  Porta,  how  rame  * 
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he  by  the  names  of. Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Mon- 
tagues and  the  Capuleta:  if  he  did  meet  with  it, 
how  came  he  to  depart  so  essentially  from  the 
story,  particularly  in  the  catastrophe  ?  I  must  get 
some  books,  if  possible,  to  clear  up  these  difficulties. 

23d,  at  Padua, — We  spent  yesterday  morning 
pleasantly  a  Vicenza.  Palladio's  edifices  in  ge- 
neral disappointed  me;  partly  because  I  am  not 
architect  enough  to  Judge  of  their  merits,  partly 
because,  of  most  of  them,  the  situation  is  bad, 
and  the  materials  paltry:  but  the  Olympic  theatre, 
although  its  solid  perspective  be  a  mere  trick  of 
the  art,  surprised  and  pleased  me.  It  has  an  air 
of  antique  and  classic  elegance  in  its  decorations, 
which  is  very  striking.  1  have  heard,  it  criticised 
as  a  specimen  of  bad  taste  and  trickery :  but  why 
should  its  solid  scenery  be  considered  more  a 
trickf  and  in  bad  taste,  than  a  curtain  of  painted 
canvas  ?  In  both  »  deception  is  practised  and  in- 
tended. We  saw  many  things  in  Vicenza  and  its 
neighbourhood,  which  I  have  not  time,  nor  spirits, 
to  dwell  upon. 

We  arrived  here  C^t  Padua^  last  night,  and  to 
day  I  am  again  ill:  unable  to  see  or  even  to  wish 
to  see  any  thing.  My  eyes  are  so  full  of  tears 
that  I  can  scarcely  write.  I  must  lay  down  my 
pencil,  lest  I*  break  tlirough  my  resolution,  and 
be  tempted  to  record  feelings  I  afterwards  tremble 
to  see  written  down. — 0  bitter  and  too  lasting 
remembrance  I  I  must  sleep  it  away — even  the 
heavy  and  drug-bought  sleep  to  wliich  I  am  now 
reduced,  is  better  than  such  waUng  moments  as 
these. 
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Vanioa,  October  9Mi. 

I  feel,  while  I  gaze  round  me,  as  If  I  had  seen 
Venice  in  my  dreams — ^as  if  it  were  itself  the 
vision  of  a  dream.  We  have  been  here  two  days ; 
and  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  my  first  sur- 
prise. All  is  yet  enchantment:  all  is  novel,  ex- 
traordinary, afTecting  from  the  many  associations 
and  remembrances  excited  in  the  mine.  Pleasure 
and  wonder  are  tinged  with  a  melancholy  interest; 
and  while  the  imagination  is  excited,  the  spirits 
are  depressed. 

The  morning  we  left  Padaa  was  bright,  lovely, 
and  cloudless.  Our  drive  along  the  shores  of 
the  Brenta  crowned  with  innumerable  villas  and 
gay  gardens  was  delightful;  and-  the  moment  of 
our  arrival  at  Fnsina,  where  we  left  our  carriages 
to  embark  in  gondolas,  was  the  most  auspicious 
tha^^ould  possibly  have  been  chosen.  It  was 
about  four  o^clook :  the  sun  was  Just  declining  to- 
wards the  west :  the  whole  surface  of  the  iagune, 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  appeared  as  if  paved  with 
lire;  —  and  Venice,  with  her  towers  and  domes, 
indistinctly  glittering  in  the  distance,  rose  before 
us  like  a  gorgeous  exhalation  from  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  farther  from  •  tlie  shore  than  I 
expected.  As  we  approached,  the  splendour  faded: 
but  the  interest  and  the  wonder  grew.  I  can 
conceiV^e  nothing  more  beautiful,  more  singular, 
more  astonishing,  than  the  first  appearance  of 
Venice,  and  sad  Indeed  will  be  the  hour  when 
she  sinks  Cas  the  poet  prophesies)  ''into  the 
slime  of  her  own  canals." 

The  moment  we  had  disembarked  our  luggage 
at  the  inn,  -we  hired  gondolas  and  rowed  to  the 
Piazza   di  San  Marco.    Had  I  seen  the  church  of 
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St.  Mark  any  where  else,  I  should  have  exclaimed 
against  the  bad  taste  whteh  every  where  prevails 
in  it:  bat  Venice  is  the  proper  region  of  the  fan- 
tastic, and  the  church  of  St.  Mark — with  its  four 
hundred  pillars  of  every  different  order,  colour, 
and  material,  its  oriental  cupolas,  and  glittering 
vanes,  and  gilding  and  mosaics — assimilates  with 
all  around  it:  and  the  kind  of  pleasure  it  gives 
is  suitable  to  the  place  and  the  people. 

After  dinner  i  had  a  chair  placed  on  the  bal- 
cony of  our  inn,  and  sat  for  some  time  contem- 
plating a  scene  altogether  new  and  delightful. 
The  arch  of  the  Rialto  just  gleamed  through  the 
deepening  twilight;  long  lines  of  palaces,  at  first 
partially  illuminated j  faded  away  at  length  into 
gloomy  and  formless  masses  of  architecture;  the 
gondolas  glided  to  and  fro,  their  glancing  lights 
reflected  on  the  water.  There  was  a  stillness 
all  around  me,  solemn  and  strange  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city.  No  rattling  carriages  shook  the 
streets,  no  trampling  of  horses  echoed  along  the 
pavement:  the  silence  M'as  broken  only  by  the 
melancholy  cry  of  the  gondoliers,  and  the  dash 
of  their  oars;  by  the  low  murmur  of  human 
-voices,  by  the  chime  of  the  vesper  bells,  borne 
over  the  water,  and  the  sounds  of  music  raised 
at  intervals  along  the  canals.  The  poetry,  the 
romance  of  the  scene  stele  upon  me  unawares. 
I  fell  into  a  reverie,  in  which  visionary  forms 
and  recollections  gave  way  to  dearer  and  sadder 
realities,  and  my  mind  seemed  no  longer  in  my 
own  pover.  I  called  upon  the  lost,  the  absent, 
to  share  the  present  with  me — I  called  upon  past 
feelings  to  enhance  that  moment's  delight.  I  did 
wrong— and  memory  avenged  herself  na  asual.  I 
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quitted  liiy  seat  on  the  balcony,  with  despair  at 
my  heart,  and  drawing  to  the  table,  took  out 
my  books  and  work.  So  passed  our  first  evening 
at  Venice. 

Yesterday  we  visited  the  Accademia  where 
there  are  some  fine  pictures.  The  famous  As> 
sumption  by  Titian  is  here,  and  first  made  me 
feO^  wliat  connoisseurs  mean  wh«n  they  talk  of 
the  carnations  and  draperies  of  Titian.  We  were 
shown  two  designs  for  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  Titian,  modelled  by  Canova.  Neither  of  them 
has  been  erected;  but  the  most  beautiful,  with  a 
little  alteration,  and  the  substitution  of  a  lady's 
bust  for  Titian's  venerable  head,  has  been  de- 
dicated, I  believe,  to  the  memory  of  the  Arch- 
duchess -Christina  of  Austria.  I  remember  also 
an  exquisite  Canaletti,  quite  different  in  style 
and  subject  from  any  picture  of  this  master  I 
ever  saw. 

We  then  rowed  to  tJie  ducal  palace.  The 
council  chamber  CI  thought  of  Othello  as  I  entered 
it3  is  now  converted  into  a  library.  The  walls 
are  decorated  with  the  history  of  Pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  painted  by 
the  Tintoretti,  father  and  son,  Paul  Veronese  and 
Palma.  Above  them,  in  compartments,  hang  the 
portraits  of  the  Doges;  among  which  Marino 
Faliero  is  notf  but  his  name  only,  inscribed  on  a 
kind  of  black  pall.  The  Ganymede  is  a  most 
exquisite  little  group,  attributed  to  the  age  of 
Praxiteles;  and  not  without  reason  even  to  the 
liand  of  that  sculptor. 

To-day  we  visited  several  churches — ricli,  on 
the  outside,  with  all  the  luxury  of  architecture, 
•^withinslde,    gorgeous  with  painti«ig,   soulpture, 
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and  many-coldwed  marbles.  Tlie  prodigality  witH 
which  the  most  splendid  and  costly  materials  are 
lavished  here  is  perfectly  amazing:  pillars  of 
lapis-lazuli,  colamns  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  and 
pavements  of  mosaic,  altars  of  alabaster  ascended 
hy  steps  incrnsted  with  agate  and  jasper:  —  hat 
to  particularize  would  be  in  vain.  I  will  only 
mention^ three  or  four  which  1  wish  to  recollect: 
the  Charch  of  the  JMadonna  della  Salute,  so  called 
because  erected  to  the  Virgin  in  gratitude  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  city  from  a  pestilence,  which 
she  miraculously  drove  into  the  Adriatic.  It  ia 
remarkable  for  its  splendid  pictures,  most  of  them 
by  Luca  Giordano;  and  the  superb  high  altar.  I 
think  it  was  the  Church  of  the  Gesuata  which 
astonished  us  most.  The  whole  of  the  inside 
walls  and  columns  are  encrusted  with  Carrara 
marble  inlaid  with  verd-antique,  in  a  kind  of 
damask  pattern ;  over  the  pulpit  it  fell  like  drapery, 
so  easy,  so  graceful,  so  exquisitely  imitated,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  touch  it  to  assure  myself  of 
the  material.  Then  by  way  of  contrast  followed 
the  Church  of  iSan  Giorgio  Maggiore,  —  one  of 
Palladio's  masterpieces.  After  the  dazeling  and 
gorgeous  buildings  we  had  left,  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  correct  taste  struck  me  at  irst  with 
an  impression  of  poverty  and  coldness.  At  the 
Church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  is  the  famous 
martyrdom,  or  rather  assassination,  of  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  by  Titian,  one  of  the  most  magical  pie- 
tares  in  the  world.  Its  tragic  horror  is  redeemed 
by  its  sublimity.  Here  too  is  a  most  admirable 
series  of  bas-reliefs  in  white  marble,  representing 
the  history  of  our  Saviour,  the  work  of  a  modem 
sculptor.    Here  too   the  Doges  are  buried;   and 
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dose  to  the  Cburch  is  the  equestrian  statue  of 
one  of  the  Falieri  family:  near  which  Marino 
l^liero  met  the  conspirators. 

At  the  VratiN  is  the  grave  of  Titian:  a  small 
square  slab  covers  him,  with  this  inscription: — 

Qui  giftc*  il  grfttt  Ticiaao  Veeelli. 
Emulator  dei  Zeusi  e  degli  Apelli. 

there  is  no  monument: — and  there  needs  none. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  Cburch  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  that  I  saw  a  singular  and  beautiful 
altar  of  black  touchHitone,  used  when  mass  is 
said  for  the  soul  of  an  executed  criminal. 

This  is  all  I  can  remember  of  to-day.  I  am 
fatigued,  and  my  head  aches;— amy  imagination 
Is  yet  dazzled:  —  my  ejres  are  tired  of  admiring, 
my  mind  is  tired  of  thinking,  and  my  heart  with 
feeling.— Now  for  repose. 

27. — ^To-day  we  visited  the  Manfrini  Palace, 
the  Casa  Pisani,  the  Palazzo  Barberigo,  and  con- 
cluded the  morning  in  the  colonnade  of  St.  Mark, 
and  the  public  gardens.  The  day  has  been  far 
less  fatiguing  than  yesterday:  for  though  we  have 
seen  an  equal  variety  of  objects,  they  forced  the 
attention  less,  and  gratified  the  imagination  more. 

At  the  Manfrini  Palace  there  is  the  most  valu- 
able and  splendid  collection  of  pictures  I  have  yet 
seen  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.  I  have  no  intention  of 
turning  my  little  Diary  into  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names  which  I  can  find  in  ever>'  guide-book;  but 
I  cannot  pass  over  Giorgione's  beautiful  group  of 
himself,  and  his  wife  and  child,  which  Lord  Byron 
calls  ''love  at  fuU  length  and  life,  not  love  ideal," 
and  it  is  indeed  exquisite.  A  female  with  a  guitar 
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by  the  same  master  ts  almost  equal  to  it.  There 
are  two  Lucretlas — one  by  Ouldo  and  one  by 
Giordano:  thoagh  both  are  beautiful,  particularly 
the  former,  there  was,  I  thought,  an  impropriety 
in  the  conception  of  both  pictures:  the  figure 
was  too  voluptuous — too  exposed,  and  did  not 
give  me  the  idea  0/  the  matronly  Lncretia,  who 
so  carefully  arranged  her  drapery  before  she  fell. 
I  remember,  too,  a  St.  Cecilia  by  Carlo  Dolci, 
of  most  heavenly  beauty,  —  two  Correggios — 
Iphlgenia  in  Aulis,  by  Padovanino :  in  this  picture 
the  figure  of  Agamemnon  is  a  complete  failure, 
but  the  lifeless  beauty  of  Iphlgenia,  a  wonderful 
effort  of  art:  and  a  hundred  others  at  least,  all 
masterpieces. 

The  Barberigo  Palace  was  the  school  of  Titian. 
We  were  shown  the  room  in  which  he  painted, 
and  the  picture  he  left  unfinished  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  99.  It  is  a  David — as  vigorous  in 
the  touch  and  style  as  any  of  his  first  pictures. 


It  is  now  some  days  since  I  had  time  to  write ; 
or  rather  the  intervals  of  excitement  and  occupa- 
tion found  me  too  much  exhausted  to  take  up  my 
pencil.      Our  stay  at  Venice  has  been  rendered 

most  agreeable  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H ,  the 

British  Consul,  and  his  amiable  and  charming  wife, 
and  in  their  society  we  have  spent  much  of  the 
last  few  days. 

One  of  our  pleasantest  excursions  was  to  the 
Armenian  convent  of  St.  Lazaro,  where  we  were 
received  by  Fra  Pasquale,  an  accomplished  and 
intelligent  monk,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
H .    After  we  had  visited  every  part  of  the 
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convent,  the  printing  press — ^the  Hbrary'^the  la- 
boratory— which  contains  several  fine  mathemati- 
eal  Instromenta  of  English  make;  and  admired 
the  beautiful  little  tame  gazelle  which  bounded 
through  the  corridors,  we  were  politely  refreshed 
with  most  <telich>as  sweetmeats  and  coffee ;  and 
took  leave  of  lYa  Pasquale-  with-  regret. 

There  is  no  opera  at  present,  but  we  have  vi- 
sited both  the  other  theatres.  At  the  San  Laca, 
they  gave  ns  '^Elizabeth,  the  Exile  of  Siberia," 
tolerably  acted  .*^  but  there  was  one  trait  introiluced 
very  characteristie  of  the  place  and  people:  Eli- 
zabeth in  a  tremendous  snow  storm,  is  pursued 
by  robbers;  and  finding  a  crncifix,  erected  by  the 
road  side,  embraces  it  for  protection.  The  crucifix 
files  away  with  her  in  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
sets  her  down  safely  aft  a  distance  from  her  per- 
secutors. The  audience  appeared  equally  enchan- 
ted and  edified  by  this  scene:  some  of  the  women 
near  me  crossed  themselves,  and  put  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  their  eyes:  the  men  rose  from  their 
seats,  clapped  with  enthusiasm,  and  shouted  "Bravo ! 
Mfaracelo  I** 

At  the  San  Benedetto  we  were  gratified  by  • 
deep  tragedy  entitled  "Gabrielle  Innocente,"  so 
exquisitely  absurd,  and  so  grotesquely  acted,  that 
the  best  comedy  could  scarcely  have  afforded  ua 
more  anrasement, — certainly  not  more  merriments 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  coffee  and  Ices  were 
served  in  our  box,  as  is^  the  custom  here. 

With  Mrs.   H this  evening  I  had  a  long 

and  pleasant  conversation;  she  is  really  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  unaffected  women  I  ever 
met  with:  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  my  melan- 
choly viMge  and  shrinking  reserve  to  tempt  any 
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I^erson  to  converse  \iith  me,  I  mast  also  net  her 
down  as  one  of  tbe  most  good-natured.  Sbe  talk- 
ed much  of  Lord  Byron,  with  whom,  during  his 
residence  here,  she  was  on  Intimate  terms.  She 
spoke  of  him,  not  conceitedly  as  one  vain  of  the 
acquaintance  of  a  great  character;  nor  with  af- 
fected reserve,  as  if  afraid  of  committing  herself 
— but  with  openness,  animation,  and  cordial  Kind- 
ness, as  one  whom  she  liked,  and  had  reason  to 
like.  She  says  the  style  of  Lord  Byron's  con- 
versation is  very  much  that  of  Don  Juan :  just  in 
the  same  manner  are  the  familiar,  the  brilliant, 
the  sublime,  the  affecting,  the  witty,  the  ludicrous, 
and  the  licentious,  mingled  and  contrasted.  Se- 
veral little  anecdotes  which  she  related  I  need 
not  write  down ;  I  can  scarcely  forget  them,  and 
it  would  not  be  quite  fair  as  they  -were  told  en 
confiance.  I  am  no  anecdote  hunter,  picking  up 
articles  for  ''my  pocket  book." 


A  little  while  ago  Captain  F.  lent  me  D'Isra- 
eli's  Essays  on  the  Literary  Character,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Lord  Byron ;  and  contained 
marginal  notes  in  his  hand  writing.  One  or  two 
of  them  are  so  curiously  characteristic  that  I  copy 
them  here. 

The  first  note  is  on  a  passage  in  which  D'ls- 
raeli,  in  allusion  to  Lord  Byron,  traces  his  fond- 
ness for  oriental  scenery  to  his  having  read  Rycaut 
at  an  early  age.  On  this  Lord  Byron  observes, 
that  he  read  every  book  relating  to  the  east  be- 
fore he  was  ten  years  old,  including  De  Tott  and 
Cantemir  as  well  as  Rycaut :  at  that  age,  he  says 
that  he  detested  all  poetry,  and  adds,  *Vhen  I  waa 
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In  Turkey,  I  was  oltener  tempted  to  tain  mussul- 
man  than  poet :  and  bave  often  regretted  since 
that  /  tiid  not," 

At  page  99  D'lsraeli  says, 
<<The  great  poetical  genius  of  our  times  has 
openly  alienated  himself  from  the  land  of  his 
brothers"  Cever  the  word  brothers  Lori]  Byron 
has  written  Cains,)  ''He  becomes  immortal  in 
the  language  of  a  people  whom  he  would  contemn, 
he  accepts  with  ingratitude  the  fame  he  loves 
more  than  life,  and  he  is  only  truly  great  on  that 
spot  of  earthf  whose  genius,  when  he  is  no  more, 
will  contemplate  his  shade  In  sorrow  and  in 
anger." 

Lord  Byron  has  -  underlined  several  words  in 
this  passage,  and  writes  thus  in  the  margin: 

'^What  was  rumoured  of  me  in  that  language, 
If  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  and  if  false, 
England  was  unfit  for  me.  But  Uhere  is  a  world 
eUewhere.'  I  have  never  for  an  instant  regretted 
tiiat  country, — but  often  that  I  ever  returned  to 
It.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  obliged  to  write 
In  English.  If  I  understood  any  present  language, 
Italian,  for  instance,  equally  well,  I  would  write 
In  it: — ^bttt  it  will  require  ten  years,  at  least,  to 
form  a  style.  No  tongue  so  easy  to  acquire  a 
little  of,  and  so  difficult  to  master  thoroughly, 
as  Italian." 

The  next  note  is  amusing ;  at  page  343  is  men- 
tioned the  anecdote  of  Petrarch,  who  when  return- 
ing to  his  native  town  was  informed  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom 
had  ofteu  wished  to  malce  alterations  in  it,  but 
that  the  town's-people  had  risen  to  insist  that  the 
house  consecrated  by  his  birth  should  remain  un- 
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ciiaiiged; — <'a  tilumpli,"  adds  D'toraeil^  *^mor« 
affecting  to  Petrarch  than  even  his  coronation  ai 
Rome. " 

Lord  Byron  has  written  in  the  margin— ''It 
would  have  pained  me  more  that  the  proprietor 
should  often  have  wished  to  make  alterations,  than 
it  would  give  me  pleasure  that  the  rest  of  Arezzo 
rose  against  his  right  C^or  rigM  he  had:}  the 
depreciation  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  is  more 
painful,  than  the  applause  of  the  highest  is  pleaa-^' 
ing.  The  sting  of  the  scorpion  is  more  In  tor> 
fifre  than  the  possession  of  any  thing  short  of 
Venus  would  he  In  rapture." 

«  «  «  « 

The  public  gardens  are  the  work  of  the  French, 
and  occupy  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  islands. 
They  contain  the  only  trees  I  have  seen  at  Venice; 
— a  few  rows  of  dwarfish  unhappy-looking  shrubs, 
parched  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  are  little  fre- 
quented. We  found  here  a  solitary  gentleman, 
who  was  sauntering  up  and  down  with  hn  hands 
in  his  pocket»,  and  a  look  at  once  stupid  and  dis- 
consolate. Sometimes  he  paused,  looked  vacantly 
over  the  waters,  wlUstle<^  yawned,  and  turned 
away  to  resume  his  solemn  walk.  On  a  trifiing 
remark  addressed  to  him  by  one  of  our  party,  he 
entered  into  conversation,  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
a  man,  whose  tongue  had  long  been  kept  In  most 
unnatural  bondage.  He  congratulated  himself  on 
having  met  with  some  one  who  would  speak 
English;  adding  contemptuously,  that  "he  un- 
derstood none  of  the  outlandish  tongues  the  people 
spoke  hereabouts:"  he  inquired  what  was  to  be 
seen  here,  for  though  he  had  been  four  days  in 


■■ 
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Veniee,  be  had  spent  every  day  precisely  in  the 
same  manner;  viz.  walkiog  up  and  down  the 
pvblic  gardens.  We  told  him  Venice  was  famous 
for  fine  buildings  and  pictures;  he  knew  nothing 
of  Mem  things.  And  that  it  contained  also, 
'*some  fine  statues  and  antiques" — he  cared 
nothing  about  them  neither — he  should  set  olT  for 
norence  the  next  morning,  and   begged  to  know 

what  was  to  be  seen  there?  Mr.  R told  him, 

with  enthusiasm,   *Hhe  most  splendid  gallery   of 
pictures  and  statues  in  the  world!"    He   looked 
very   blank  and    disappointed.     '* Nothing  else?" 
then  he  should  certainly  not  waste  his  time  at 
Florence,  he  should  go  direct   to  Rome;  he  had 
put  down   the  name  of  that  town  in  his  pocket- 
book,  for  he  understood  it  was  a  very  convenient 
place:    he  should  therefore   stay  there   a  week; 
thence  he  should  go  to  Naples,  a  place  he  had 
also  heard  of,  where  he  should  stay  another  week : 
then  he  should  go  to  Algiers,   where   he  should 
stay  three  loeehe,  and  thence  to  Tunis,   where  he 
expected  to  be  very  comfortable,  aad  should  pro- 
bably make  a  long  stay;   then  he  should   return 
home,  having  seen  every  thing  worth  seeing.   He 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  how  or  by  what  route  he 
bad  got  to  Venice— but  he  assured    us  he  had 
come   ''fast  enough  ;"-*he  remembered  no   place 
be   had  passed  thrpngb   except  Paris.    At   Paris 
he  told  us  tbere  was  a  female  lodging  in  the  same 
hotel  with  himself,   who,   by  his  description   ap- 
pears to  have  been   a  single  lady  of  rank  and 
fashion,  travelling  with  her  own  carriages  and  a 
suite  of  servants.     He  had  never  seen  her;  but 
learning  through  the  domestics  that  she  was  tra- 
velling the  same  route,  he  sat  down  and  ivrota 
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ber  a  long  letter,  beginning  ''Dear  Madam,"  and 
proposing  tliey  slioold  Join  company,  ''ior  tlie  salce 
of  good  fellowsbip,  and  tlie  bit  of  cbat  tliey  miglit 
have  on  their  way."  Of  course  she  took  no  notice 
of  this  strange  billet,  ''from  which,"  added  he, 
with  ludicrous  simplicity,  "I  supposed  she  would 
rather  travel  alone." 

Truly,  "Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows 
in  her  time."  After  this  specimen,  sketched  from 
life,  who  will  say  there  are  such  things  as  cari- 
catures ? 


We  visited  to-day  the  Giant's  Staircase  and 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  took  a  last  fieirewell  of 
St.  Mark — we  were  surprised  to  see  the  church 
hung  with  black — the  festoons  of  flowers  all  re- 
moved— masses  gonig  forward  at  several  altars, 
and  crowds  of  people  looking  particularly  solemn 
and  devout.  It  is  the  "Giorno  dei  morte,"  the 
day  by  the  Roman  Catholics  consecrated  to  the 
dead.  I  observed  many  persons  both  men  and 
women,  who  wept  while  they  prayed,  with  every 
appearance  of  the  most  profound  grief.  Leaving 
St.  Mark,  I  crossed  the  square.  On  the  three 
lofty  standards  in  front  of  the  church  formerly 
floated  the  ensigns  of  the  three  states  subject  to 
Venice, — ^the  Mot'ea,  Cyprus,  and  Candia:  the  bare 
poles  remain,  but  the  ensigns  of  empire  are  gone. 
One  of  the  standards  was  extended  on  the  ground, 
and  being  of  immense  length,  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment  whether  I  should  make  a  circuit,  but  at 
last  stepped  over  it.  I  looked  back  with  remorse, 
for  it  was  like  trampling  over  the  fallen. 
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We  tiien  returned  to  our  inn  to  prepare  for 
oar  depurture.  How  I  regret  to  leave  Venice] 
not  the  less  l>ecau«e  I  cannot  belp  it. 
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We  left  Venice  in  a  hurry  yesterday,  slept  at 
Padua,  and  travelled  this  morning  through  a  most 
lovely  countr)',  among  the  Euganean  hills  to  Ro- 
Vigo,  where  we  are  very  uncomfortably  lodged  at 
the  Albergo  di  San  Marco. 

I  have  not  yet  recovered  my  regret  at  leaving 
Venice  no  unexpectedly;  though ^as  a  residence,  I 
could  scarce  endure  it;  the  sleepy  canals,  the 
gliding  gondolas  in  their  ^'dusk  livery  of  woe" — 
the  absence  of  all  verdure,  all  variety — of  all  na^ 
tare,  in  short;  the  silence,  disturbed  only  by  the 
Incessant  chiming  of  bells— and,  worse  than  all, 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  city  ''expiring,"  as  Lord 
Byron  says,  ''before  our  eyes,"  would  give  me  the 
horror^:  but  as  a  visitor,  my  curiosity  was  not 
half  gratified,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
stayed  a  few  days  longer—perhaps  after  all,  I 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  instead  of  bringing 
away  Arom  Venice  a  disagreeable  impression  of 
satiety,  disgust,  and  melancholy,  I  have  quitted  it 
with  feelings  of  admiration,  of  deep  regret,  and 
undiminished  interest. 

Farewell,  then,  Venice!,  I  could  not  have  be- 
Ueved  it  possible  that  it  would  have  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes  to  leave  a  place  merely  for  its  own 
flake,  and  unendeared  by  the  presence  of  any  one 
I  loved. 

As  Rovigo  affords  no  other  amnaement  I  shall 
scribble  a  little  longer. 
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As  a  summary  method  of  preveqtinir^  robberiea 
during  the  winter  montlis,  wlieii  many  of  tho  gon- 
doliers and  fishermen  are  out  of  employ,  the  po- 
lice have  orders  to  arrest,  without  ceremony,  every 
person  who  has  no  permanent  trade  or  profession, 
and  keep  them  in  confinement  and  to  hard  labour 
till  the  return  of  spring. 

The   commerce  of  Venice  has  so  much  and   so 

rapidly  declined,   that  Mr.   H-; told  us  when 

first  he  was  appointed  to  the  consulship,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  English  vessels  cleared  the  port,  and  this 
year  only  five.  It  should  seem  that  Austria,  from 
a  selfish  policy,  is  sacrificing  Venice  to  the  pros-' 
perity  of  Trieste :.  but  why  do  I  call  that  a  selfish 
policy,  which  on  recollection  I  might  rather  term 
poetical  and  retributive  justice? 

The  grandeur  of  Venice  arose  first  from  its 
trade  in  salt.  I  remember  reading  in  history,  that 
when  the  king  of  Hungary  opened  certain  produc- 
tive salt  mines  in  his  dominions,  the  Venetians 
sent  him  a  peremptoiy  order  to  shut  them  up; 
and  such  was  the  power  of  the  Republic  at  that 
time,  that  he  was  forced  to  obey  this  insolent 
command,  to  the  great  injury  and  impoverishment 
of  his  states.  .  The  tables  are  now  turned. 

The  principal  vevenue  derived  from  Venice  is 
from  the  tax  on  houses,  there  being  no  Icmd  tax. 
So  rapid  was  the  decay  of  the  place,  that  in  two 
years  seventy  houses  and  palaces  were  pulled 
down;  the  government  forbade  this  by  a  special 
law,  and  now  taxes  are  paid  for  many  houses 
whose  propiietors  are  too  poor  to  live  ki  thenu 

There  is  no  society,  properly  so  called^  at  Venice ; 
three  old  women  of  rank  receive  company  now  and 
then,  and  it  is  any  thing  rather  than  select. 
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Mr.  F.  told  OS  at  Venice,  that,  on  entering  the 
states  sabject  to  Austria,  he  bad  liia  Johnson's 
Dictionary  taken  from  him,  and  could  never  re- 
cover it;  so  Jealous  is  the  go\emment  of  English 
principles  and  English  literature,  tbat  all  English 
books  are  prohibited  until  examined  by  the  police. 

The  whole  country  from  Milan  to  Padua  was 
like  a  vast  garden,  nothing  could  exceed  its  fer- 
tility and  beauty.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  the 
vintage;  and  we  frequently  met  huge  tub-like 
waggons  loaded  with  purple  grapes^  reeling  home 
from  the  vineyards,  and  driven  by  men  whose 
legs  were  stained  with  treading  In  the  wine-press 
— now  and  then,  rich  clusters  were  shaken  to  the 
ground,  as  I  have  seen  wisps  of  straw  fall  from  a 
hay-cart  in  England,  and  were  regarded  with 
equal  indifference.  Sometimes  we  saw  in  the  vine- 
yards by  the  road-side,  groups  of  labourers  seated 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  plucking 
grapes  from  the  vines,  which  were  trailed  grace- 
fully from  tree  to  tree  and  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  drooped  with  their  luxurious  burthen  of  fruit. 
The  scene  would  have  been  as  perfectly  delightful, 
as  it  was  new  and  beautiful,  but  for  the  squalid 
looks  of  the  peasantry;  more  especially  of  the 
women.  -  The  principal  productions,  of  yie  country 
seem  to  be  wine  and  silk.  There  were  vast  groves 
of  mulberry-trees  between  Verona  and  Padua ;  and 
we  visited  some  of  the  silk-mills,  in  which  the 
united  strength  of  men  invariably  performed  those 
operations  which  in  England  are  accomplished  by 
steam  or  water.  I  saw  in  a  huge  horizontal  wheel, 
about  a  do;isen  of  these  poor  creatures  labouring 
so  Lard,  that  my  very  heart  ached  to  see  them, 
and  I  begged  that  the  machine  nrfght  bo  stopped 
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tbat  I  might  speak  to  them: — ^but  when  it  vm9 
stopped,  and  I  beheld  their  half  savage,  half  atu- 
pified,  I  had  almost  said  brutified  countenances, 
I  CO  aid  not  utter  a  single  word — bat  gave  them 
something  and  turned  away. 

''Compassion  is  wasted  upon  such  creatures," 

said  R ;  ''do  you   not  see   that  their  minds 

are  degraded  down  to  their  condition?  they  do 
not  pity  themselves  :"-^but  therefore  did  I  pity 
them  the  more. 


« 


Bologns^  Nov.  5. 

I  fear  I  shall  retain  a  disagreeable  impression 
of  Bologna,  for  here  I  am  again  ill.  I  have  seen 
little  of  what  the  town  contains  of  beautiful  and 
curious:  and  that  little,  under  unpleasant  and 
painful  circumstances. 

Yesterday  we  passed  tihrough  Ferrara;  only 
stopping  to  change  horses  and  dine«  We  snatched 
a  moment  to  visit  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna  and 
the  prison  of  Tasso — the  glory  and  disgrace  of 
Ferrara.  Over  the  iron  gate  is  written  "Ingresso 
alia  prigione  di  Torquato  Tasso.*'  The  cell  itself 
is  miserably  gloomy  and  wretched,  and  not  above 
twelve  feet  square.  How  amply  has  posterity 
avenged  the  cause  of  the  poet  on  bis  tyrant  1 — and 
as  we  emerge  from  his  obscure  dungeon  and 
descend  the  steps  of  the  hospital  of  4St.  Anna, 
with  what  fervent  hatred,  indignation,  and  scorn, 
do  we  gaze  upon  the  towers  of  the  ugly  red  brick 
palace,  or  rather  fortress,  which  deforms  the  great 
square,  and  where  Alphonso  feasted  while  Tasso 
wept!     The  Inscription  on  the  door  of  the  cell, 
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calUng  on  strangers  to  venerate  the  spot  where 
Tasso,  'Infermo  piu  di  tristezza  che  delirlo/* 
was  confined  seven  years  and  one  month — was 
placed  (here  by  the  French,  and  its  accuracy  may 
be  doubted;  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.  The  grass 
growing  in  the  wide  streets  of  Ferri«ra  is  no  poe- 
tical exaggeration;  I  saw  it  rank  and  long  even 
on  the  thresholds  of  the  deserted  hoases,  w^hose 
sashless  windows,  and  flapping  doors,  and  roofless 
walls,  locked  strangely  desolate. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  Bologna  ;t— for  the  few 
days  I  -  have  spent  here  have  been  to  me  days 
•f  acate  suffering,  in  more  ways  than  I  wish  to 
remember,  and  therefore  dare  not  dwell  upon. 

At  Covigliajo  in  the  Apennines. 

O  for  the  pencil  of  Salvator,  or  the  pen  of  a 
Radcliffe  I  Bat  could  either,  or  could  both  united, 
give  to  my  mifid  the  scenes  of  to-day,  in  all 
their  splendid  combinations  of  beauty  and  bright- 
ness, gloom  and  grandeur  ?  A  picture  may  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  a  small  portion  of  the  boundless 
whole — one  aspect  of  the  ever-varying  face  of 
nature ;  and  words,  how  weak  are  they ! — they 
are  but  the  elements  out  of  which  the  quick  ima- 
gination frames  and  composes  lovely  landscapes, 
according  te  its  power  or  its  peculiar  character ; 
and  in  which  the  unimaginative  man  finds  only 
a  mere  chaos  of  verbiage,  without  form,  and  void. 

The  scenery  of  the  Apennines  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  that  of  the  Alps:  it 
is  less  bold,  less  lofty,  less  abrupt  and  terrific — 
but  more  beautiful,  more  luxuriant,  and  infinitely 
more  varied.  At  one  time,  the  road  wound  among 
precipices  and  erags,  crowned  with  dismantled  for- 
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tresses  and  rained  castles— skirted  wltii  dark  pine 
forests — and  opening  Into  wild  recesses  of  gloom, 
and  immeasurable  depths  like  tliose  of  Tartarus 
profound ;  tben  came  sncli  glimpses  of  paradise  I 
such  soft  sunny  valleys  and  peaceful  hamlets — 
and  vine-clad  eminences  and  rich  pastures,  with 
here  and  there  a  convent  half  hidden  by  groves  of 
cypress  and  cedars.  As  we  ascended  we  arrived 
at  a  height  from  which,  looking  back,  we  could 
see  the  whole  of  Lombardy  spread  at  our  feet; 
a  vast,  glittering,  indistinct  landscape,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  Just 
apparent  above  the  horizon,  like  a  range  of  small 
silvery  clouds;  and  on  the  east  a  long  unbro- 
ken line  of  bluish  light  marked  the  far  distant 
Adriatic;  as  the  day  declined,  and  we  continued 
our  ascent,  Coccasionaliy  assisted  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen  where  the  acclivity  was  very  precipitate,) 
the  mountains  closed  around  us,  the  scenery  be- 
came more  wildly  romantic,  barren,  and  bleak. 
At  length,  after  passing  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
visible  through  the  gloom  by  its  dull  red  light, 
we  arrived  at  the  Inn  of  Covigliajo,  an  uncouth 
dreary  ediiice,  situated  in  a  lonely  and  desolate 
spot,  some  miles  from  any  other  habitation.  This 
is  the  very  inn,  infamous  for  a  series  of  the  most 
horrible  assassinations,  committed  here  some  years 
ago.  Travellers  arrived,  departed,  disappeared, 
and  were  never  heard  of  more ;  by  what  agency, 
or  in  what  manner  disposed  of,  could  not  be  dis- 
covered. It  was  supposed  for  some  time  that  a 
horde  of  banditti  were  harboured  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  police  were  for  a  long  time  in  active 
search  for  them,  while  the  real  miscreants  remain- 
ed   unsuspected    for  their  seeming   insignificance 
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and  helplessness ;  these  were  the  mistresd  of  the 
inn,  the  cameri^re,  and  the  curate  of  the  nearest 
village,  about  two  leagues  off.  They  secretly 
murdered  every  traveller  who  was  supposed  to 
carry  property — buried  or  burned  their  clothes, 
packages,  and  vehicles,  retaining  nothing  but  their 
watches.  Jewels,  and  money.  The  whole  story, 
with  all  its  horrors,  the  manner  of  discovery,  and 
the  fate  of  these  wretches,  is  told,  I  think,  by 
Forsyth,  who  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  romance 
or  exaggeration.  I  have  him  not  with  me  to  re- 
fer to;  but  I  well  remember  the  mj'Sterious  and 
shuddering  dread  with  which  I  read  the  anecdote. 
I  am  glad  no  one  else  seems  to  recollect  it.  The 
Inn  at  present  contains  many  more  than  it  can 
possibly  accommodate.  We  have  secured  the  best 
rooms,  or  rather  the  oiUy  rooms — and  besides 
ourselves  and  other  foreigners,  there  are  numbers 
of  native  travellers :  some  of  whom  arrived  on 
horseback,  and  others  with  the  Vetturlni.  A  kind 
of  gallery  or  corridors  separates  the  sleeping  rooms 
and  is  divided  by  a  curtain  into  two  parts :  the 
smaller  is  appropriated  to  us,  as  a  saloon :  the 
other  half,  as  I  contemplate  it  at  this  moment 
through  a  rent  in  the  curtain,  presents  a  singular 
and  truly  Italian  spectacle — a  huge  black  iron 
lamp,  suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  rafters, 
throws  a  flaring  and  shifting  light  around.  Some 
trusses  of  hay  have  been  shaken  down  upon  the 
floor,  to  supply  the  place  of  beds,  chairs,  and 
tables;  and  there,  reclining  in  various  attitudes^ 
I  see  a  number  of  dark  looking  figures,  some  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  some  sleeping;  some  playing 
at  cards,  some  telling  stories  with  all  the  Italian 
variety  of  gesticulation  and  intonation }  some  si- 
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lentiy  looking  on,  or  listening.  Two  or  three 
conunon  looking  fellows  began  to  smoke  tlieir 
sogarSy  but  wben  it  was  suggested  tbat  this  migbt 
incommode  tlie  ladies  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
curtain,  they  with  genuine  politeness  ceased  di- 
rectly. Through  this  motley  and  picturesque  as- 
semblage I  have  to  make  my  way  to  my  bed- 
room in  a  few  minutes — I  will  take  another  look 
at  them  and  then andiamo! 

Florence^  Nov.  8. 

"hA  belUsema  e  famosissima  figlla  di  Roma," 
as  Dante  calls  her  in  some  relenting  moment. 
Ijist  night  we  slept  in  ^  blood-istained  hovel-^and 
to  night  we  are  lodged  in  a  palace.  So  much 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  travelling. 

I  am  not  subject  to  Idle  fears,-  and  least  of  all 
to  superstitious  fears — but  last  night,  at  Covigli- 
lOo,  I  could  not  sleep — I  could,  not  even  lie  doi¥n 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  together.  The  whim- 
pered voices  and  hard  breathing  oi  the  men  who 
slept  in  the  corridoir,  from  whom  only  a  slight 
door  divided  me,  disturbed  and  fevered  my  nerves; 
horrible  imaginings  were  all  around  me :  and  glad- 
ly did  I  throw,  open  my  window  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  dawn,  and  gladly  did  I  hear  the 
first  well^nown  voice  which  summoned  me  to  a 
hasty  breakfast.  How  reviving  was  the  breath  of 
the  early' morning,  after  leaving  that  close,  suffo- 
cating, ill-omened  inn !  how  beautiful  the  blush  of 
light  stealing  downwards  from  the  illumined  sum- 
mits to  the  valleys,  tinting  the  fleecy  mists,  as 
they  rose  from  the  earth,  till  all  the  landscape 
was  flooded  with  sunshine :  and  when  at  length  we 
passed  the  mountains^  and  began  to  descend  into 
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the  rich  vales  of  Tuscany — when  from  the  heights 
above  Fesole  we  beheld  the  city  of  Florence,  and 
above  it  the  young  moon  and  the  evening  star 
suspended  side  by  side ;  and  floating  over  the 
whole  of  the  Val  d'Arno,  and  the  lovely  hills 
which  enclose  It,  a  mist,  or  rather  a  suffusion  of 
the  richest  rose  colour)  which  gradually  as  the 
day  declined,  faded,  or  rather  deepened  into  pur- 
ple; then  I  first  understood  all  the  enchantment 
of  an  Italian  landscape.  — O  what  a  country  is 
this !  All  that  I  see,  I  /"eel— all  that  I  fed,  sinks 
go  deep  into  my  heart  and  my  memory!  the  deep- 
er because  '  I  suffer — and  because  I  never  think 
of  expressing,  or  sharing,  one  emotion  with  those 
around  me,  but  lock  it  up  in  my  own  bosom ;  or 
at  least  in  my  little  book— as  I  do  now. 

Nov.  to. — We  visited  the  gallery  for  the  first 
time  yesterday  morning ;  and  I  came  away  with 
my  eyes  and  imagination  so  dazzled  with  excel- 
lence, and  so  distracted  -with  variety,  that  I  re- 
tained no  distinct  recollection  of  any  particular 
object  except  the  Venus ;  which  of  course  was 
the  first  and  great  attraction.  This  morning  was 
much  more  delightful;  my  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion returned,  and  my  power  of  enjoyment  was 
not  diminished.  New  perceptions  of  beauty  and 
excellence  seemed  to  open  upon  my  mind;  and 
faculties  long  dormant^  were  roused  to  pleasurable 
activity. 

I  came  away  untired,  ansated;  and  with  a  de- 
lightful and  distinct  impression  of  all  I  had  seen. 
I  leave  to  catalogues  to  particularise;  and  am 
content  to  admire  and  to  remember. 

I  am  glad  I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  Venus 
wbich  I  half  expected.      Neither  was  I  surprised : 

3* 
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but  I  felt  while  I  ffttzed  a  sense  of  unalloyed  and 
anmingled  pleasare,  and  forgot  the  cant  of  criti- 
cism. It  has  the  same  effect  to  the  eye,  that 
perfect  harmony  has  upon  the  ear:  and  I  think  I 
can  understand  why  no  cop3%  cast,  or  mode], 
however  accurate,  however  exquisite,  can  convey 
the  impression  of  tenderness  and  sweetness,  the 
divine  and  peculiar  charm  of  the  original. 

After  dinner  we  uralked  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Cascine, — a  dairy  farm  belonging  to  the  grand 
duke,  Just  without  the  gates  of  Florence.  The 
promenade  lies  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
is  sheltered  and  beautiful.  We  saw  few  native 
Italians,  but  great  numbers  of  English  walking 
and  riding.  The  day  was  as  warm,  as  sunny, 
as  brilliant  as  the  first  days  of  September  in 
England. 

To-night,  after  resting  a  little,  I  went  out  to 
view  the  effect  of  the  city  and  surrounding  sce- 
nery, by  moonlight.  It  is  not  alone  the  brilliant 
purity  of  the  skies  and  atmosphere,  nor  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  scenery  which  strikes  a 
stranger  ;  but  here  art  harmonizes  with  nature : 
the  style  of  the  buildings,  their  flat  projecting 
roofs,  white  walls,  balconies,  colonnades  and  sta- 
tues^ are  all  set  off  to  advantage  by  the  radi- 
ance of  an  Italian  moon. 

I  walked  across  the  first  bridge,  from  which 
I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Ponte  della  Trinita,  with 
its  graceful  arches  and  light  balustrade,  touched 
with  the  sparkling  moonbeams  and  relieved  by 
dark  shadow  :  then  I  strolled  along  the  quay  in 
front  of  the  Corsini  palace,  and  beyond  the  co- 
lonnade  of  the  Uffizi,  to  the  last  of  the  four 
bridges,  on  the  middle  of  which  I  stood  and  look- 
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ed  baek  upon  the  city— Cbow  Jastly  styled  the 
Fair  13 — witb  ali  its  buildings,  its  domes,  its  stee- 
ples, its  l»ridg:«s,  and  woody  liills,  and  glittering 
convents,  and  marble  villas,  peeping  from  em* 
bowering  olive  sand  cypresses ;  and  far  off  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Apennines^  shining  against 
the  dark  purple  sky ;  the  whole  blended  together 
in  one  delicious  scene  of  shadowy  splendour. 
After  contemplating  it  with  a  kind  of  melancholy 
delight,  long  enough  to  get  it  by  heart,  I  return- 
ed homewards.  Men  were  standing  on  the  wall 
along  the  Arno,  in  various  picturesque  attitudes, 
fishing,  after  the  Italian  fashion,  with  singular 
nets  suspended  to  long  poles ;  and  as  I  saw  their 
dark  figures  between  me  and  the  moonlight,  and 
elevated  above  my  eye,  they  looked  like  colossal 
statues..  I  then  strayed  Into  the  Piazza  del  Gran 
Duca.  Here  the  rich  moonlight,  streaming  through 
the  arcade  of  the  gallery,  fell  directly  upon  the 
fine  Perseus  of  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  and  illuminat- 
ing the  green  bronze,  touched  it  with  a  spectral 
and  supernatural  beauty.  Thence  I  walked  round 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Cosmo,  and  so  home  over 
the  Ponte  Alia  Oarriue. 

JVov.  11.— -I  spent  about  two  hours  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  Niobe,  This 
statue  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  of  my 
imagination,  and  I  approached  it,  treading  softly 
and  slowly,  and  with  a  feeling  of  reverence ;  for 
I  bad  an  impression  that  the  original  Niobe  would, 
like  the  original  Venus,  surpass  all  the  casts  and 
copies  I  had  seen  both  in  beauty  and  expression: 
but  apparently  expression  is  more  easily  caught 
tlian  delicacy  and  grace,  and  the  grandeur  and  pa- 
thos of  tke  attitude  and  grouping  more  easily  copied 
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— for  I  tliink  the  heat  casta  of  the  Niobe  are  aiv 
curate  counterparts  of  the  original ;  and  at  the 
first  glance  I  was  capriciously  disappointed,  be- 
cause the  statue  did  not  surpass  my  expectations. 
It  should  be  contemplated  from  a  distance.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  whole  group  once  ornamented 
the  pediment  of  a  temple — probably  the  temple 
of  Diana  or  Latona.  I  once  saw  a  beautiful  draw- 
ing by  Mf .  Cockerell,  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  supposed  the  whole  group  was  distributed. 
Many  of  the  figures  are  rough  and  unfinished  at 
the  hskckf  as  if  they  had  been  placed  on  a  height, 
and  viewed  only  in  front. 

In  the  same  room  with  the  Mlobe  is  a  head 
which  struck  me  more — the  Alexandre  MouraiU. 
The  title  seemed  to  me  misapplied ;  for  there  is 
something  indignant  and  upbraiding,  as  well  as 
mournful,,  in  the  expression  of  this  magnificent 
head.  It  is  undoubtedly  Alexander — but  Alexan- 
der reproaching  the  gods — or  calling  upon  Heaven 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

I  visited  also  the  gallery  of  Bronzes:  it  con* 
tains,  among  other  master-pieces,  the  aerial  Mer- 
cury of  John  of  Bologna,  of  which  we  see  such 
a  multiplicity  of  copies.  There  is  a  conceit  in 
perching  him  upon  the  blulT  cheeks  of  a  little 
Eolus :  but  what  exquisite  lightness  in  the  figure ! 
— how  it  mounts,  how  it  floats,  disdaining  the 
earth  1  On  leaving  the  gallery,  I  sauntered  about; 
visited  some  churches,  and  then  returned  home 
depressed  and  wearied :  and  in  this  melancholy 
humour  1  had  better  close  my  book,  lest  I  be  tempt- 
ed to  write  what  I  could  not  bear  to  see  written. 

Sunday, — At  the  English  ambassador's  chapel. 
To  attend  public  worship  among  oar  own  coun- 
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trymen,  and  bear  the  praises  of  God  in  oor  native 
accents,  in  a  strangre  land,  among  a  strange  people; 
where  a  different  language,  different  manners,  and 
a  different  reiigion  prevail,  affects  the  mind,  or 
at  least  ought  to  affect  it; — and  deeply  too:  yet 
I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  devout  this  morning.  The 
last  day  I  visited  St.  Mark's,  when  I  knelt  down 
heside  the  poor  weeping  girl  and  her  dovebasket, 
my  heart  was  touched,  and  my  prayers,  I  humbly 
trust,  were  not  unheard :  to-day,  in  that  hot  close 
crowded  room,  among  those  fine  people  flaunting 
In  all  the  luiniry  of  dress,  I  felt  suffocated^  feverish, 
and  my  head  ached ~the  clergyman  too— — 


Samuel  Rogers  paM  as  a  long  visit  this  morn- 
ing. He  does  not  look  as  if  the  suns  of  Italy  had 
revivified  him — but  he  is  as  amiable  and  amusing 
as  ever.  He  talked  long,  et  avec  beaucoup  d'oncHon, 
of  ortolans  and  ^gs]  till  methonght  it  was  the 
very  poetry  of  epicurism;  and  put  me  In  mind  of 
his  own  suppers— 

"Where  klvahin^  fraits  Ihrovgh  icftUer'd  leftveft  invite. 
Still  cUd  in  kloom  ftsd  veiled  in  ftxure  light. 
The  wine  «•  rich  in  yeftri  »•  Hortce  lings;" 

and  the  rest  of  his  description,  worthy  of  a  poeti- 
cal Apicius. 

Rogers  may  be  seen  every  day  about  eleven 
or  twelve  in  the  Tribune,  seated  opposite  to  the 
Venus,  which  appears  to  be  the  exclusive  object 
of  his  adoration ;  and.gazing,  as  if  be  hoped,  like 
another  Pygmalion,  to  animate  the  statue;  or 
rather  perhaps  that  the  statue  might  animate  Mm. 
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A  yoong  Englishman  of  fashion,  with  as  murh 
talent  as  espi^glerie,  placed  an  epistle  In  verse 
between  the  fingers  of  the  statue,  addressed  to 
Rogers;  in  which  the  goldess  entreats  him  not 
to  come  there  ogling  her  every  day; — for  though 
"partial  friends  might  deem  him  still  alive,"  she 
knew  by  his  looks  he  had  come  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Styx;  and  retained  her  antique  ab- 
horrence of  the  spectral  dead,  Ac,  4rc.  She  con- 
cluded by  beseeching  him,  if  he  could  not  desist 
from  haunting  her  with  bis  ghostly  presence,  at 
least  to  spare  her  the  added  misfortune  of  being 
be-rhymed  by  his  muse. 

Rogers,  with  equal  good  nature  and  good  sense, 
neither  noticed  these  lines,  nor  withdrew  his  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  from  the  writer. 


Carlo  Dolce  is  not  one  of  my  favourite  masters. 
There  is  a  cloying  sweetness  in  his  style,  a  ge- 
neral want  of  power  which  wearies  me:  yet  I 
brought  aiVay  from  the  Corslni  Palace  to-day  an 
impression  of  a  bead  by  Carlo  Dolce,  Cl^a  Poesia,) 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  Now  I  recall  the 
picture,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  where  lies  the 
charm  which  has  thus  powerfully  seized  on  my 
imagination.  Here  are  ^no  '^eyes  upturned  like 
one  inspired" — no  distortion— no  rapt  enthusiasm 
'^no  Muse  full  of  the  God; — but  it  is  a  head 
so  purely,  so  divinely  intollectual,  so  heavecly 
sweet,  and  yet  so  penetrating, — so  full  of  sensi- 
bilit)',  and  yet  so  unstained  by  earthly  passion — 
so  brilliant,  and  yet  so  calm — that  if  Carlo  Dolce 
bad  lived  in  our  days,  I  should  have  thought  he 
Intended  it  for  the  personified  genius  of  Words- 
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worth's  poetry.  There  is  sach  an  individaal  reality 
abont  this  beautifal  head,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  tradition,  that  it  is  the  portrait  of 
one  of  Carlo  Dolce's  daughters  who  died  young: 
—and  yet 

"Did  ever  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  cuch  divine,  enchanting  ravishment  I" 

■     *  *  «  « 

Nov,  15. — Oar  stay  at  Florence  promises  to  be 
far  gayer  than  either  Milan  or  Venice,  or  even  Paris: 
more  diversified  by  society,  as  well  as  affording 
a  wider  field  of  occupation  and  amusement. 

Sometimes  in  the  long  evenings,  when  fatigued 
and  over-excited,  I  recline  apart  on  the  sofa,  or 
bury  myself  in  the  recesses  of  a  fauteuil;  when  I 
am  aware  that  my  mind  is  wandering  away  to  for- 
bidden themes,  I  force  my  attention  to  what  is 
going  forward ;  and  often  see  and  hear  much  that 
is  entertaining,  if  not  improving.  People  are  so 
accustomed  to  my  pale   face,   languid  indifference 

and,  what  M calls,  my  impracticable  silence, 

that  after  the  first  glance  and  introduction,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  scarcely  sensible  of  mv  presence: 
so  I  sit,  and  look,  and  listen,  secure  and  harboured 
in  my  apparent  dulness.  The  flashes  of  wit,  the 
attempts  at  sentiment,  the  affection  of  enthusiasm, 
the  absurdities  of  folly,  and  the  blunders  of  igno- 
rance ;  the  contrast  of  characters  and  the  clash  of 
opinions,  the  scandalous  anecdotes  of  the  day, 
related  with  sprightly  malice,  and  listened  to  with 
equally  malicious  avidity, — all  these,  in  my  days 
of  health  and  happiness,  had  power  to  surprise, 
or  amuse,  or  provoke  me.   I  could  mingle  then  in 
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the  conflict  of  minds;  and  bear  my  part  with  smiles 
in  the  social  circle;  thoagh  the  next  moment  per- 
haps I  might  contemn  mjself  and  others:  and  the 
personal  scandal,  the  characteristic  tale,  the  amusing 
fully,  or  the  malignant  wit,  were  effaced  from  my 
mind — 

''Lik»  forms  with  chAlk 

Painted  on  rich  men's  floors  for  one  feast  night." 

Now  it  is  different:  I  can  smile  yet,  but  my 
smile  is  in  pity,  rather  than  in  mockery.  If  suffer- 
ing has  subdued  my  mind  to  seriousness,  and  per- 
haps enfeebled  Its  powers,  I  may  at  least  hope  that 
it  has  not  soared  or  embittered  my  temper:  —  if 
what  could  once  amuse,  no  longer  amuses, — what 
could  once prot70Ae  has  no  longer  power  to  irritate: 
thus  my  loss  may  be  improved  into  a  gain — car 
tout  est  Men,  qtiand  tout  est  'mat. 

It  is  sorrow  which  makes  our  experience;  it  is 
sorrow  which  teaches  us  to  f^eel  properly  for  our- 
selves and  for  others.  We  must  feel  deeply,  bf- 
fore  we  can  think  rightly.  It  is  not  in  the  tem- 
pest and  storm  of  passions  we  can  reflect, — ^but 
afterwards  when  the  waters  have  gone  over  our 
soul;  and  like  the  precious  gems  and  the  rich 
merchandize  which  the  wild  wave  casts  on  the 
shore  out  of  the  wreck  it  has  made — such  are  the 
thoughts  left  by  retiring   passions. 

Reflection  is  the  result  of  feeling;  from  that 
absorbing,  heart-rending  coippassion  for  oneself, 
Cthe  most  painful  sensation,  almost,  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable,^  springs  a  deeper  sympathy  for 
others ;  and  from  the  sense  of  our  own  weakness, 
and  our  own  self-upbraiding,  arises  a  disposition 
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to  be  indulgrent — to  forbear— and  to  forg^ive — so 
at  least  it  ought  to  be.  Wben  once  we  have  shed 
those  inexpressibly  bitter  tears,  which  fall  unre* 
garded,  and  which  we  forget  to  wipe  away,  0 
how  we  shrink  from  inflicting  pain  I  how  we  shad- 
der  at  imkindness  I — and  think  all  harshness  even 
in  thought,  only  another  name  for  cruelty!  These 
are  bat  common-place  truths,  I  know>  which  have 
often  been  ^"[thousand  times  better  expressed. 
Formerly  I  heard  them,  read  them,  and  thought  I 
believed  them:  now  I  feel  them;  and  feeling,  I 
utter  them  as  if  they  were  something  new. — Alas ! 
the  lessons  of  sorrow  are  as  old  as  the  world 
itself. 

To-day  we  have  seen  nothing  new.  In  the  mor- 
ning I  was  ill:  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the 
Cascine;  and  while  the  rest  walked,  I  spread  my 
shawl  upon  the  bank  and  basked  like  a  lizard  in 
the  sunshine.  It  was  a  most  lovely  day,  a  summer- 
day  in  England.  In  this  paradise  of  a  country, 
the  common  air,  and  earth,  and  skies,  seem  hap.- 
pine'ss  enough.  While  I  sat  to-day,  on  my  green 
bank — languid,  indeed,  but  free  from  pain — and 
looked  round  upon  a  scene  which  has  lost  ita 
novelty,  but  none  of  its  beant}% — where  Florence, 
with  Its  glittering  domes  and  its  back-ground  of 
sunny  bills,  terminated  my  view  on  one  side,  and 
the  Apennines,  tinted  with  rose  colour  and  gold, 
bounded  it  on  the  otlier,  I  felt  not  only  pleasure, 
but  a  deep  thankfullness  that  such  pleasures  were 
yet  left  to  me. 

Among  the  gay  figures  who  passed  and  repassed 
before  me,  I  remarked  a  benevolent  but  rather 
heavy-looking  old  gentleman,  with  a  shawl  hanging 
over  his  arm,  and  holding  a  parasol,  with  which 
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lie  was  gallantly  shading  a  little  plain  old  woman 
from  the  November  sun.  After  them  walked  two 
young  ladies,  simply  dressed;  and  then  followed 
a  tall  and  very  handsome  young  man,  with  a  plain 
but  elegant  girl  hanging  on  his  arm.  This  was 
the  Grand  Duke  and  his  family;  with,  the  Prinee 
of  Carignano,  who  has  lately  married  one  of  his 
daughters.  Two  servants  in  plain  drab  liveries, 
/oUoweil  at  a  considerable  distance.  People  poli- 
tely drew  on  one  side  as  they  approached;  but 
no .  other  homage  was  paid  to  the  sovereign,  who 
thus  takes  his  walk. in  public  almost  every  day. 
Lady  Morgan  is  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  taste  for  brick  and  mortar:  but  monarchs^ 
like  other  men,  must  have  their  amusements ;  some 
invent  uniforms,  some  stitch  embroidery;— and 
why  should  not  this  good-natured  Grand  Duke 
amuse  himself  with  his  trowel  if  he  likes  it?  As 
to  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  I  gi^e  him  up  to  her 
lash — le  traitre — but  perhaps  he  thought  he  was 
doing  right :  and  at  all  events  there  are  not  flat- 
terers wanting,  to  call  his  perfidy  patriotism* 

*  <t  *  *        ^ 

I  am  told  that  Florence  retains  its  reputation 
of  being  the  most  devout  capital  in  Italy,  and  that 
here  love,  music,  and  devotion,  hold  divided  em- 
pire, or  rather  are  tria  Juncta  irt'uno.  The  liberal 
patronage  and  taste  of  Lord  Burghersh,  contribute 
perhaps  to  make  music  so  much  a  passion  as  it 
is  at  present.  Magnelli,  the  grand  Duke's  Maes- 
tro di  Capella,  and  director  of  the  Conservatorio, 
is  the  finest  tenor  in  Italy.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  frequently,  and  think  the  purity 
of  his   taste  at  least  equal  to  the  perfection  of 
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his  voice ;  rare  praise  for  a  singer  in  tbese  "most 
brisk  and  giddy-paced  times."  He  gave  as  last 
niglit  tlie  beautiful  recitative  whicb  introduces 
Desdemona*s  song  in  Othello — 

Nessam  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordftrsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nell*  .miseria  I 

and  the  words,  the  music,  and  the  divine  pathos 
of  the  man's  voice  combined,  made  me  feel — as 
I  thought  I  never  could  have  felt  again. 


TO 


As  sounds  of  sweetest  music,  heard  at  eve, 
When  summer  dews  weep  over  languid  flowers. 
When  the  still  air  conveys  each  touch,  each  tone. 
However  faint — and  breathes  it  on  the  ear 
With  a  distinct  and  thrilling  power,  that  leaves 
Its  memory  long  within  the  raptur'd  soul,— 
— ^Even  such  thou  art  to  me! — and  thus  I  sit 
And  feel  the  harmony  that  round  thee  lives. 
And  breathes  from  every  feature.    Thus  I  sit — 
And  when  most  quiet — cold— or  silent— t/^en 
Even  then,  I  feel  each  word,  each  look,  each  tone  I 
There's  not  an  accent  of  that  tender  voice. 
There's  not  a  day-beam  of  those  sunbright  eyes, 
Nor  passing  smile,  nor  melancholy  grace, 
Nor  thought  half  utter'd,  feeling  half  betray'd. 
Nor  glance  of  kindness, — no,  nor  gentlest  touch 
Of  that  dear  hand,  in  amity  extended, 
That  e'er  was  lost  to  me; — that  treasur'd  well, 
And  oft  reeali'd,  dwells  not  upon  my  soul 
Like  sweetest  music  beard  at  summer's  eve  I 
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Yesterday  we  visited  tb'e  cha^eb  of  San  Loreii'- 
zo,  the  Laarentian  library,  and  the  Pietra  Dura 
manufactory,  and  afterwards  spent  an  hour  in  the 
Tribune. 

In  a  little  clmpel  in  the  San  Lorenzo  are  Michel 
Angelo's  famous  statuef,  the  Morning,  the  Noon, 
the  Evening,  and  the  Night.  I  looiced  at  them 
with  admiration  rather  tlian  with  pleasure;  for 
there  is  something  in  the  severe  and  overpower- 
ing style  of  this  master>,  which  affects  me  disa- 
greeably, as  beyond  my  feeling,  and  above  my 
comprehension.  These  statues  are  ver>'  ill  dispos- 
/ed  for  effect:  the  confined  cell  Csuch  it  seemed} 
in  which  they  are  placed  is  so  strfuigely  disjiro- 
portioned  to  the  awful  and  massive  grandear  of 
their  forms. 

There  is  a  picture  by  Michel  Angelo,  consider- 
ed a  chef  d'oBUvre,  which  hangs  in  the  Tribune, 
to  the  right  of  the  Venus :  now  if  all  the  cour 
noisseurs  in  the  world,  with  Vasari  at  their  head, 
were  to  harangue  for  an  hour  together  on  the 
merits  of  this  picture,  I  might  submit  in  silence, 
for  I  am  no  connoisseur;  but  that  it  is  a  disa- 
greeable, a  hateful  picture,  is  an  opinion  which 
fire  could  not  melt  out  of  me.  In  spite  of  Mes- 
sieurs les  Connoisseurs,  and  Michel  Angelo' s  fame, 
I  would  die  in  it  at  the  stake :  for  instance,  here 
is  the  Blessed  Virgin,  not  the  ^^Vergine  Santa, 
d'ogni  grazia  plena,"  but  a  Virgin,  whose  brick- 
dust  coloured  face,  harsh  unfeminine  features,  and 
muscular,  masculine  arms,  give  me  the  Idea  of  a 
washerwoman,  Ccon  rispetto  parlandol}  an  infant 
Saviour  with  the  proportions  of  a  giant:  and  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  nudity  of  the  figures  in  fbe 
back  ground;   profaning  the  subject  and  shocking 


at  once  iro«d  taste  and  good  sense?  A  UCtle 
farther  od,  the  eye  rests  on  tlie  divine  Madre  di 
I>io  of  Correggio:  what  beauty,  what  sweetness, 
what  Maternal  love,  and  humljle  adoration  are 
Mended  in  the  look  and  attitude  with  which  she 
hends  over  her  infant  I  Beyond  it  hangs  the  Ma- 
donna del  CardeUioo  of  Raffaelle:  what  heavenly 
grace^  what  simplicity,  what  saint-like  purity,  in 
the  expression  of  that  face,  and  that  exquisite 
south !  And  from  these  must  I  turn  back,  on 
pain  of  being  thought  an  ignoramus,  to  admire 
the  eearse  perpetration  of  Michel  Angelo — be- 
eai^e  it  is  Michel  Angelo's  ?  But  I  speak  in  ign- 
orance.^ 

To  retom  to  San  Lorenze.  The  chapel  of  the 
Medici,  begun  by  Ferdinand  the  First,  where 
eoarse  bridcwork  and  plaster  mingle  with  marble 
and  gens,  is  still  nniinished  and  likely  to  remain 
so:  it  did  not  interest  me.  The  fine  bronze  sar- 
cophagttSy  which  encloses  the  ashes  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magniiicent,  and  of  his  brother  Giuliano,  assas- 
sinated by  the  Pazzi,  interested  nte  far  more. 
While  I  was  standing  carelessly  in  front  of  the 
high  altar,  I  happened  to  look  down,  and  under 
my<  feet  wore  these  words,  "To  Cosmo  fss  Ve- 
inniiBiiB,  VHK  FAfHsa  or  his  Codmtry."  I  moved 
away  in  haste,  and  before  I  had  decided  to  my 
own  satisfaction  upon  Cosmo's  claims  to  the  gra- 
titude and  veneration  of  posterity,  we  left  the 
divrch. 

At  tke  lAurentian  Ubrary  we  were  edited  by 
the  sight  of  some  famous  old  manuscripts,  inva- 
laable  to  dassiiial  soholan.     To   my   unlearned 

*  This  vf  iade«4  igiiOTMc* !    09U.^ 
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eyes  the  maimiJiGript  of  Petrarcb,  GOfttaintng  por- 
traits of  himself  and  Laura,  was  more  interesting. 
Petrarch  is  hideous — but  I  was  pleased  with  the 
head  of  Laura,  wliich  In  spite  of  the  antique  dry- 
ness and  stiffness  of  the  painting,  has  a  soft  and 
delicate  expression  not  unlike  one  of  Carlo  Dolce*s 
Madonnas.  Heire  we  saw  Galileo's  fore-finger, 
pointing  up  to  tbe  skies  from  a  wbite  marble  pe- 
destal;   and   exciting  more   derision  than  respect. 

At  the  Pietra  Dura,  notwithstanding  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  some  of  the  objects  manufactur- 
ed, tlie  result  seemed  to  me  searcie  worth  the 
incredible  tinie^  patience,  and  labour  requiredt  '^^ 
the  work.  Par  exeniple,  six  months'  hard  labour 
spent  upon  a  butterfly  in  the  lid  of  a  snuff-box 
seems  a  most  disproportionate  waste  of  time. 
Tbirty  workmen  are  employed  here  at  thie  Grand 
Duke's  expense;  for  this  manufacture,  like  tbat 
of  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  is  exclusively  carried  on 
for  the  sovereign. 

Nov.  20, — f  am  struck  in  tbis  place  with  grand 
beginnings  and  mean  endings.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  a  finished  church,  even  the  Duomo  has  no 
facade. 

Yesterday  we  visited  the  Palazzo  Mozzi  to  see 
Benvenuto's  picture,  ^''The  Night  after  tbe  Battle 
of  Jena."  Then  several  churches  —  the  Santa 
Croce,  which  is  ballowed  ground :  the  Annonciata, 
celebrated  for  tbe  frescos  of  Andrea  del  Sarto ; 
and  tbe  Carmine,  which  pleased  me  by  the  light 
elegance  of  its  architecture,  and  its  fine  altorelie- 
vos  In  wbite  marble.  In  this  church  is  tbe  chapel 
of  the  Madonna  del  Carmele,  painted  by  Masuccio, 
and  tbe  most  ancient  frescos  extant :  they  are  cu- 
rious rather  than  beautiful,  and  going  to  decay. 
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To-day  we  visited  the  scliool  of  tlie  Pine  Arts: 
it  eontains  a  very  iiiie  and  ample  collection  of 
casts  after  tbe  antiqvie;  and  some  of  tlie  worits 
of  modern  artists  and  students  are  exhibited. 
Were  I  to  judge  from  the  specimens  I  have  seen 
here  and  elsewhere,  I  should  say  that  a  cold, 
glttring,  hard  tea-tray  style  prevails  in  painting, 
and  a  still  worse  taste,  if  possible,  in  sculpture. 
No  soul,  no  grandeur,  no  simplicity;  a  meagre 
Insipidity  in  the  conception,  a  nicety  of  finish  in 
the  detail;  aif^ctation  instead  of  grace,  distortion 
instead  of  power,  and  prettiness  instead  of  beauty. 
Yet  the  artists  who  execute  these  works,  and 
those  who  buy  them,  have  free  access  to  the 
marvels  of  the  gallery,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
Pitti  Palace.  Are  they  sans  eyes,  sans  souls,' 
sans  taste,  sans  every  thing,  but  money  and  self- 
conceit  ? 

Nov,  22. —  Our  mornings,  however  otherwise 
occupied,  are  generally  concluded  by  an  hour  in 
the  gallery  or  at  the  Pitti  Palace;  the  evenings 
are  spent  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  in  the  work- 
shops of  artfsts,  or  at  the  Cascina. 

To-day  at  the  gallery  I  examined  the  Dutch 
School  and  the  Salle  des  Portraits,  and  ended  aa 
usual  with  the  Tribune.  The  Salle  des  Portraits 
contains  a  complete  collection  of  the  portraits  of 
painters  down  to  the  present  day.  In  general 
their  respective  countenances  are  expressive  of 
their  characters  and  style  of  painting.  Poor  Har« 
low's  picture,  painted  by  himself,  is  here. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  Cin  spite  of 
their  exquisite  pots  and  pans,  and  cabbages  and 
carrots,  their  birch-brooms,  in  which  you  can  count 
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reckon  e\'ery  thread^  do  not  interest  me;  their 
landflcapes  too,  however  natural,  are  mere  Dutch 
nature,  Cwith  some  brilliant  exceptions,}  fat  cattle, 
clipped  trees,  boors,  and  windmills.  Of  course  I 
am  not  speakincr  of  Vandyke,  nor  of  Rubens,  he 
that  **in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  lived,"  nor  of 
Rembrandt,  that  king  of  clouds  and  shadows ;  but 
for  mine  own  part,  I  would  give  up  all  that  Alieris, 
Netncher,  Teniers,  and  Gerard  Dow  ever  produced, 
for  one  of  Claude's  £den-like  creations,  or  one 
of  Guide's  lovely  heads — or  merely  for  the  plea* 
mure  of  looking  at  Titian's  Flora  once  a  day,.  I 
would  give  a  whole  gallery  of  Dutchmen,  if  I  had 
them. 

in  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  there  is  the  same  eternal  face  he  always 
paints,  but  with  a  peculiar  expression — she  turns 
away  her  head  with  the  air  of  a  fine  lady,  whose 
senses  are  shocked  by  the  sight  of  blood  and 
death,  while  her  heart  remains  ontouched  either 
by  remorse  or  pity. 

His  ghastly  Medusa  made  me  shudder  while  it 
fascinated  me,  as  if  in  those  loathsome  snakes, 
mithing  and  glittering  round  the  expiring  head, 
and  those  abhorred  and  fiendish  abominations  crawl- 
ing into  life,  there  still  lurked  the  fabled  apeU 
which  petrified  the  beholder.  Poor  Medusa!  was 
this  the  guerdon  of  thy  love?  and  were  those  the 
tresses  which  enslaved  the  ocean's  lord?  Methinks 
that  in  this  wild  mythological  fiction,  in  the  terrific 
vengeance  which  Minerva  take»  for  her  profaned 
temple,  and  in  the  undying  snakes  which  for  ever 
hiss  round  the  head  of  her  victim — there  is  a 
deep  moral,  if  woman  would  lay  It  to  her  heart. 


mm 
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In  Gaercino'8  Endymton,  tbe  very  mootb  Is 
asleep:  in  bis  Sybil  the  very  eyes  are  propbetic, 
md  glance  into  futurity. 

The  boyish,   bat   divine  St.   John,  by  Raffkelley 
did  not  please  me  so  well  as  some  of  his  portraits 
and  Madonnas;  his  Leo  the  Tenth,  for  instanca, 
his  Julius  the  Second,  or  even  his  Fornarina:  and 
I  may  obser>'e  here,   that  I  admire  Titian's   taste 
much  more  than  Raffaelle's,  en  fait  de  maitresse. 
The   Fornarina   is   a   mere   femmfi  du   peuple,   a 
coarse  virago^  compared  to  the  refined,  the  exqui- 
site La  Manto,   in  the  Pitti  Palace.     I  think   the 
Flora  must  have,  been  painted  from  tiie  same  lo- 
vely model,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  compared 
recollections,  for  I  have  no  authority  to  refer  to. 
The  former  is  the  most   elegant,    and  the  latter 
the  most  poetical  female  portrait  I  ever  saw.     At 
Titian's  Venus  in  the  Tribune,  one  hardly  ventare« 
to  look  up;   it  is  the   perfection  of  earthly  love- 
liness, as  the  Venus   de'  Medici  is  all  ideal — all 
celestial  beauty.     In  the   multiplied    copies    and^ 
engravings  of  this  picture  I  see  every  where,  the 
bashful  sweetness  of  the  countenance,    and    the 
tender    languid    repose   of  the   figure    are    made 
coarse,  or  something  worse:    degraded,   in  short, 
into  a  character  altogether  unlike  the  original 
.  I  say  nothing  of  the   Gallery  of  the  Palazso 
Pitti ;  which  is  not  a  collection  so  much  as  a  selec^ 
Hon  of  the  most  invaluable  gems  and  masterpieces 
of  art.    The  imagination  dazzled  and   bewildered 
by  excellence  can  scarcely  make  a  choice — but  I 
thi«k  (he  Madonna  Delia  Seggtola   of  Haffaelle, 
Allori's  magnificent  Judith,  Guido's  Cleopatra,  and 
Salvator's  Catiline,  dwell  most  upon  my  menery. 

«  «  «  « 
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Nov.  24. — ^After  dinner,  we  drove  to  the  beaa- 
tifnl  gardens  of  the  Villa  Strozzi,  on  the  Monte 
Ulivetto,  and  the  evening  we  spent  at  the  Coco- 
mere,  where  we  saw  a  detestable  opera,  capitally 
acted,  and  heard  the  most  vile,  noisy,  umneaning 
music,  sung  to  perfection. 


28.— '^Corinne'-'  I  iind  is  a  fashionable  vade  me-' 
cum  for  sentimental  travellers  in  Italy:  and  that 
I  too  might  be  d  la  mode,  I  brought  it  from  Mo- 
Uni's  to-day,  with  the  intention  of  reading  on  the 
spot,  those  admirable  and  affecting  passages  which 
relate  to  Florence';  but  when  I  began  to  cut  the 
leaves,  a  kind  of  terror  seized  me,  and  I  threw 
it  down,  resolved  not  to  open  it  again.  I  Know 
myself  weak — I  feel  myself  unhappy;  and  to  find 
my  own  feelings  reflected  from  the  pages  of  a 
book,  in  language  too  deeply  and  eloquently  true, 
is  not  good  for  me.  I  want  no  helps  to  admira- 
tion, nor  need  I  kindle  my  enthusiasm  at  the  torch 
of  another^s  mind.  I  can  suffer  enough,  feel  enough, 
think  enough,  without  this. 

Not  being  well,  I  spent  a  long  morning  at  home, 
and  then  strayed  into  the  church  of  the  Santo 
Spirito,  which  is  near  our  hotel.  There  is  in  this 
church  a  fine  copy  of  Michel  Angelo's  Pteta,  which 
a  monk,  whom  I  met  in  the  church,  insisted  was 
the  original*  But  I  believe  the  originaliseimo 
group  is  at  Rome.  There  are  also  two  fine  nio- 
tures,  a  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  very  sweet 
Ouldo-like  style,  and  the  woman  taken  in  adnl-> 
tery.     This  church   is  the   richest  in  paintings  I 
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have  seen  here.  I  remarked  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin said  to  be  possessed  of  miracaloas  powers; 
and  that  part  of  it  visible,  is  not  destitute  of 
merit  as  a  painting^  but  some  of  her  grateful  de- 
votees, having  decorated  her  with  a  real'  blue  silk 
gown,  spangled  with  tinsel  stars,  and  two  or  three 
crowns,  one  above  another,  of  gilt  foil,  the  effect 
is  the  oddest  imaginable.  As  I  was  sitting  upon 
a  marble  step,  philosophizing  to  myself  and  won- 
dering at  what  seemed  to  me  such  senseless  bad 
taste,  such  pitiable  and  ridiculous  supersition, 
there  came  up  a  poor  woman  leading  by  the  hand 
a  pale  and  delicate  boy,  about  four  j'ears  old. 
Sbe  prostrated  herself  before  the  picture,  while 
the  child  knelt  beside  her,  and  prayed  for  some 
time  Hith  fervour;  she  then  lifted  him  up,  and 
the  mother  and  child  kissed  the  picture  alternately 
with  great  devotion ;  then  making  him  kneel  down 
and  clasp  his  little  hands,  she  began  to  teach  him 
an  Ave  Maria,  repeating  it  word  for  word,  slowly 
and  distinctly,  so  that  I  got  it  by  heart  too.  Having 
ilnished  their  devotions,  the  mother  put  into  the 
child's  hands  a  piece  of  money,  which  she  direct- 
ed him  to  drop  into  a  box,  inscribed,  ^'per  i  po- 
veri  vergognosi" — "for  the  bashful  poor;"  they 
then  went  their  way.  1  was  an  unperceived  wit- 
ness of  this  little  scene,  which  strongly  affected 
me:  the  simple  piety  of  this  poor  woman,  though 
mistaken  in  its  object,  appeared  to  me  respectable ; 
and  the  Virgin,  in  her  sky-blue  brocade  and  her 
gilt  tiara,  no  longer  an  object  to  ridicule.  I  re- 
turned home  rejoicing  in  kinder,  gentler,  happier 
thoughts;  for  though  I  may  wish  these  poor  peo- 
ple a  purer  worship,  jet,  aa  Wordsworth  says 
somewhere,  far  better  than  I  could  eipreas  it— 
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^RatHer  wovUI  I  instantly  decUnc 
To  the  traditionary  sympatbies 
Of  a  most  rastic  ignorance,<^ 
This  rather  wonld  I  do,  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place.** 

The  Ave  Maria  which  I  learnt,  or  rather  ftoie 
from  my  poor  woman,  pleases  me  hy  its  8implictt}% 

AVB   MARIA. 

Dio  ti  salvi,  O  Maria^  piena  di  grazia !  II  Sign- 
qre  h  teco!  ta  sei  benedetta  fra  le  donne,  e  he- 
nedetto  i  il  frutto  del  tuo  senp,  GksuI  Santa 
Maria!  madre  di  Dio!  Prega  per  n'oi  peccatori, 
adesso,  e  nell  'ora  della  nostra  mortel  e  cosi  sia.^ 


Simdojf. — Attended  divine  service  at  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador's,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, nqt  being  well  enough  to  go  to  the  Cascine, 
I  remained  at  home.  I  sat  down  at  the  window 
and  read  Foscolo*s  beautiful  poem,  ''I  sepolcri:'* 
the  sul^ect  of  my  book,  and  the  sight  of  Aliieri'a 
house  meeting  my  eye  whenever  I  looked  up,  in- 
spired the  idea  of  visiting  the  Santa  Croce,  again, 
and  I  ventured  out  unattended.  The  streets,  and 
particularly  the  Lung'  Amo,  were  crowded  with 
gay  people  in  their  holiday  costumes.  Not  even 
our  Hyde  Park,. on  a  summer  Sunday^   ever  pre* 

*  Rail,  O  Mftriii,  full  of  grace  I  th«  Lord  is  with  tkMl 
blesaed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blesaed  ia  th# 
fruit  of  thy  womb,  even  Jfvs.  Holy  Virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  God!  pray  for  na  ainnera — botli  now  and 
in  the  hour  of  death !    Ancn.~[BD.3 
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iented  a  more  lively  spectacle  or  a  better  dressed 
mob.  I  was  often  tempted  to  tarn  back  rather 
than  encounter  ibis  moving  multitude ;  bot  at  length 
I  found  my  way  to  the  Santa  Croce,  which  pre- 
sented a  very  different  scene.  The  service  was 
over;  and  a  few  persons  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  or  kneeling  at  different  altars. 
In  a  chapel  on  the  other  side  of  the  cloisters,  they 
were  chanting  the  Via  Crucis;  and  the  blended 
voices  swelled  and  floated  l-ound,  then  died  away, 
then  rose  again,  and  at  length  sunk  into  silence. 
The  evening  was  closing  fast,  the  shadows  of  the 
heavy  pillars  grew  darker  and  darker,  the  tapen 
round  the  high  altar  twinkled  in  the  distance  like 
dots  of  light,  and  the  tombs  of  Michel  Angelo,  of 
Galileo,  of  Machtavelli,  and  Alfieri,  were  projected 
firom  the  deep  shadow  in  indistinct  formless  masses: 
but  I  needed  not  to  see  them  to  image  them  be- 
fore me ;  for  with  each  and  all  my  fancy  was  fa- 
miliar. I  spent  about  an  hour  wallcing  up  and 
down — abandoned  to  thoughts  which  were  me- 
lancholy, but  not  bitter.  All  memory,  all  feeling, 
all  grief,  all  pain  were  swallowed  up  in  the  sub- 
lime tranquillity  which  was  within  me  and  around 
me.  How  could  I  think  of  myself,  and  of  the 
sorrow  which  swells  at  my  impatient  heart,  while 
all  of  genius  that  could  die,  was  sleeping  round 
me;  and  the  spirits  of  the  glorious  dead-' they  who 
rose  above  their  fellow  men  by  the  might  of  in- 
tellect— whose  aim  was  excellence,  the  noble  end 
"that  made  ambition  virtue,"  were,  or  seemed  to 
me,  present?  and  if  those  tombs  could  have  opened 
their  ponderous  and  marble  Jaws,  what  histories 
of  sufferings  and  persecution,  wrongs  and  wretched- 
■eM,  might  they  not  reveal  I  Galileo — 
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chi  vide  ^ 

Sotto  I'etcreo  padiglion  rotarsi 
Piu  mondi,  e  il  aole  iradiarli  immote. 

pining  in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition;  Machl- 
aveili, 

quel  grande^ 
Che  temprando  lo  acettro  a'  regnatori, 
Gil  allor  ne  afronda 

tortured  and  proscribed ;  Michel  Angelo,  persecuted 
hy  envy;  and  Alfieri  perpetually  torn,  as  be  de« 
scribes  himself,  by  two  furies — "Ira  e  Malinconia" — 


(t 


La  mente  e  il  cor  in  perpetua  lite.* 


But  they  fulfilled  their  destinies :  andfinexorable 
Fate  will  be  avenged  upon  the  favourites  of  Hea- 
ven and  nature.  I  can  remember  but  one  instance 
in  which  the  greatly  gifted  spirit  was  not  also 
the  conspicuously  wretched  mortal — our  own  divine 
Shakspeare — and  of  him  we  know  but  little. 

In  some  books  of  travels  I  bave  met  with,  Boc- 
caccio, Aretino,  and  Guicciardini,  are  mentioned 
among  the  illustrious  dead  of  the  Santa  Croce. 
The  second,  if  bis  biographers  say  true,  was  a 
wretch,  whose  ashes  ought  to  have  been  scatter- 
ed in  the  air.  He  was  buried  I  believe  at  Ve- 
nice— or  no  matter  where.  Boccaccio's  tomb  is, 
or  wag,  at  Certaldo;  and  Guicciardini's — 1  forget 
the  name  of  the  church  honoured  by  his  remains 
— but  it  is  not  tbe  Santa  Croce. 

The  finest  figure  on  the  tomb  ot  Michel  Angelo 
is  Architecture.     It  should  be  contemplated  from 
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(be  left,  to  he  ieen  to  advantage.  Tbe  effect  of 
Alfieifs  moQument  depends  much  on  tbe  position 
of  the  spectator:  when  viewed  in  front,  the  figure 
of  Italy  is  very  heav>'  and  clumsy;  and  in  no 
point  of  view  has  it  the  grace  and  delicacy  which 
Canova's  statues  generally  possess. 

There  is  a  most  extraordinary  picture  in  this 
church  representing  God  the  Father  supporting  a 
dead  Christ,  by  Cigoli,  a  painter  little  Icnown  in 
England,  though  I  have  seen  some  admirable  pic- 
tures of  his  in  the  collections  here:  his  style  re- 
minds me  of  Spagnoletto's. 


« 


Our  departure  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  next: 
and  though  I  know  that  change  and  motion  are 
good  for  me,  yet  I  dread  tbe  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment of  travelling ;  and  I  shall  leave  Florence 
with  regret.  For  a  melancholy  invalid  like  my- 
self, there  cannot  be  a  more  delightful  residence: 
it  is  gay  without  tumult — quiet,  yet  not  dull.  I 
have  not  mingled  in  society ;  therefore  cannot  jud- 
ge of  the  manners  of  the  people.  I  trust  they 
are  not  exactly  what  Forsyth  describes:  with  all 
hlB  taste  he  sometimes  writes  like  it  caustic  old 
bachelor:  and  on  the  Florentines  he  ia  peculiarly 
severe. 

We  leave  our  friend  L.  behind  for  a  few  days, 
and  oar  Venice  acquaintance  V.  will  be  our  cont- 
pagnon  de  voyage  to  Home.  Of  these  two  young 
men,  the  first  amuses  me  by  his  follies,  the  latter 
rather  fatigues  de  trop  de  raison.  The  first  talks 
too   much,   the  latter  too   little:  the  first  speaks. 
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find  speaks  egregious  nonsense;  tlie  latter  never 
says  any  thing  beyond  coninion-i»Iaee :  the  former 
always  ttaXes  himself  ridicalons,  and  the  latter 
never  makes  himself  particularly  agreeable :  the 
first  is  (eon  rUtpttto  parlando)  a  great  fool,  and 
the  latter  woald  be  pleasanter  were  he  less  wise. 
Between  these  two  oppoidtefj  I  was  standing  this 
evening  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  contemplating 
a  sunset  of  unequalled  splendour.  L.  finding  that 
enthusiasm  was  his  cue,  played  off  various  senti- 
mental antics,  peeped  through  his  fingers,  threw 
his  head  on  one  side,  exclaiming,  ''Magnificent,  by 
Jove  I  grand!  grandissimo !  It  just  reminds  me  of 
what  Shakspeare  says:  'Fair  Aurora'— I  forget 
the  rest." 

T.  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  contemplated 
the  superb  spectacle — the  mountains,  the  valley, 
the  city  flooded  with  a  crimson  glory,  and  the  river 
flowing  at  our  feet  like  molten  gold— »he  gazed  on 
it  all  with  a  look  of  placid  satisfiiction,  and  then 
broke  out — "Weill  this  does  one's  heart  goodTI 

L.  CI  owe  him  this  justice,)  is  not  the  author 
of  the  famous  blander  which  is  now  repeated  In 
every  circle,  i  am  assured  it  was  our  neighbour, 
Lord  6.  though  I  scarce  believe  it,  who  on  being 
presented  with  the  Countess  of  Albany's  card,  ex- 
claimed— ^"The  countess  of  Albany  I  Ah  I  — true— I 
remember:  wasn't  she  the  widow  of  Charles  the 
Second,  who  married  Ariosto?"  There  is  in  this 
celebrated  hemuj  a  glorious  conftisien  of  times  and 
persons,  beyond  even  my  friend  L's  capacity. 


The  whole  iMUtjr  are  gBne  to  the  CoanteM  of 
Albany'ii  to  ni^rht  to  take  leave :  that  being,  as  L. 
says,  ''the  correct  thing."  Oar  notion  of  correct- 
ness vary  with  coantry  and  climate.  What  Eng- 
lishwoman at  Florence  would  not  be  au  desespoir, 
to  be  shut  from  the  Countess  of  Albany's  parties — 
though  it  is  a  luiown  and  indisputable  fact,  that 
she  was  never  married  to  Aiiieri  ?  Apropos  d'Al- 
fieri — I  have  Just  been  reading  a  selection  of  his 
tragedies — ^his  Filippo,  the  Pazzi,  Virginia,  Mirra; 
and  when  I  have  finisbed  Saul,  I  will  read  no  more 
of  them  for  some  time.  There  is  a  superabundance 
of  harsh  energy,  and  a  want  of  simplicity,  tender- 
ness, and  repose  throughout,  which  fatigues  me, 
until  admiration  becomes  an  effort  instead  of  a 
pleasurable  feeling.  Marochesi,  a  celebrated  trage- 
dian, who,  Minutti  says,  understood  "la  vtra  fUo- 
softa  deUa  cowUca,"  used  to  recite  Alfieri's  trage- 
dies with  him  or  to  him.  Alfieri  was  himself  a 
bad  actor  and  declaimer.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
tragedy  of  Mirra  should  be  a  great  favourite  on 
the  stage  here.  A  very  young  actress,  who  made 
her  debdt  in  this  character,  enchanted  the  whole 
city  by  the  admirable  manner  in  wiiich  she  per- 
formed it;  and  the  piece  was  played  for  eighteen 
nights  successively :  a  singular  triumph  for  an  ac- 
tress, though  not  uncommon  for  a  singer.  In  spite 
of  its  many  beauties  and  the  artful  management 
of  the  story,  it  would,  I  think,  be  as  impossible 
to  make  an  English  audience  endure  the  Mirra,  as 
to  Una  an  English  actress  who  would  exhibit  her- 
self in  80  revolting  a  part. 
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SVie»<lay.-«-Ow  last  day  at  Florence.  I  walked 
down  to  the  San  Lorenzo  this  morning  early,  and 
made  a  sketch  pf  the  sarcophagus  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  Afterwards  we  spent  an  hoar  in  the  gal- 
lery,  and  hid  adieu  to  the  Venus — 

O  bella  Venere! 

Cbe  sola  flei, 
Piaeer  degli  uomiBi 

E  degU  del! 

When  I  went  to  take  a  last  look  of  Titian's  Flora, 
I  found  it  removed  from  its  station,  and  an  artist 
employed  in  copying  it.  I  could  have  envied  the 
lady,  for  whom  this  vopy  was  intended ;  but  com- 
forted myself  with  the  jconviction  that  no  hireling 
dauber  in  water-colours  could  do  Justice  to  the  he- 
avenly original,  which  only  wants  motion  and  speech 
to  live  indeed.  We  then  spent  nearly  two  hours 
in  the  Pitti  Palace;  and  the  court  having  lately 
removed  to  Pisa,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Canova's  Venus,  which  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  private  apartments.  She  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  small  cabinet,  pannelled  with  mir- 
rors, which  reflect  her  at  once  in  every  possible  point 
of  view.  This  statue  was  placed  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  Venus  de'  Medicis  during  her  forced  re- 
sidence at  Paris;  and  is  Justly  considered  as  the 
triumph  of  modern  art:  but  though  a  most  beau- 
tiful creature,  she  is  not  a  goddess.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  that  full  divinity,  that  ethereal  something 
which  breathes  round  the  Venus  of  the  Tribune. 
In  another  private  room  ara  two  magnificent  land- 
scapes by  Salvator  Rosa. 
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Every  good  catbolic  bas  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin 
bung  at  the  head  of  bis  bed;  partly  as  an  object 
of  devotion,  and  partly  to  scare  away  the  powers 
of  evil:  and  for  this  purpose  the  Grand  Duke  has 
suspended  by  his  bed-side  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Raffaelle's  Madonnas.  Truly,  I  admire  the 
good  taste  of  bis  piety,  though  it  is  rather  selfish 
thus  to  appropriate  such  a  gem,  when  the  merest 
~  daub  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  was  only 
by  secret  bribery  I  obtained  a  peep  at  this  picturoi 
as  the  room  is  not  publicly  shown. 

The  lower  classes  at  Florence  are  in  general  ill- 
looking;  nor  have  I  seen  one  handsome  woman 
since  I  came  here.  Their  costume  too  is  singularly 
unbecoming;  but  there  is  an  airy  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity  in  their  countenances,  and  a  civility  in  their 
manners  which  is  pleasing  to  a  stranger.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  women,  even  the  servant  girls, 
decorated  with  neckiaces  of  real  pearl  of  consi- 
derable beauty  and  value.  On  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  this  to  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  she  informed 
me  that  these  necklaces  are  handed  down  as  a 
kind  of  beir-Ioom  from  mother  to  daughter;  and 
a  young  woman  is  considered  as  dowered  who  pos- 
sesses a  handsome  chain  of  pearl.  If  she  bas  no 
hope  of  one  in  reversion,  she  buys  out  of  her  littlo 
earnings  a  pearl  at  a  time,  tin  she  has. completed 
a  necklace. 

The  style  of  swearing  at  Florence  is  peculiarly 
elegant  and  classical.  I  bear  the  vagabonds  in 
the  street  adjuring  Venus  and  Bacchus;  and  my 
shoemaker  swore  ''by  the  aspect  of  Diana,"  that 
be  would  not  take  less  than  ten  Paolos  for  what  was 
worth  about  three; — yet  was  the  knave  forsworn. 

«  «  «  « 
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JOURNEY  TO  ROME. 

SOFFRI   B    TACI. 

Te  emptf  sliadows  of  vnreal  good! 
PMantoms  of  Joy! — too  long — too  far  panned, 
Farewell!  no  longer  will  I  idly  moarn 
O'er  vnnlsh'd  hopes  that  never  can  return; 
No  longer  pine  o'er  hoarded  griefs — nor  chide 
The  cold  vain  world,  whose  falsehood  I  have  tried. 
Me,  never  more  can  sweet  affections  move. 
Nor  smiles  awake  to  confidence  and  love: 
To  me,  no  more  can  disappointment  spring, 
Nor  wrong,  nor  scorn  one  bitter  moment  bring! 
With  a  firm  spirit — though  a  breaking  hearty 
Subdu'd  to  act  through  life  my  weary  part, 
Its  closing  scenes  in  patience  I  await, 
And  by  a  stern  endurance,  conquer  fate. 

i>ecembfr  8. — In  beginning  another  volume,  I  feel 
timost  inclined  to  throw  the  last  into  the  fire;  as 
In  writing  it  I  have  generally  begun  the  record  of 
one  day  by  tearing  away  the  half  of  what  was 
written  the  day  before :  but  though  it  contains  much 
that  I  would  rather  forget,  and  some  things  written 
under  the  impression  of  pain,  and  sick  and  irritable 
feelings,  I  will  not  yet  ungratefully  destroy  it.  I 
have  frequently  owed  to  my  little  Diary  not  amu- 
sement only,  but  consolation.  It  has  gradually  be- 
come net  only  the  faithful  depository  of  my  re- 
collections, hot  the  confidante  of  my  feelings,  and 
the  sole  witness  of  my  tears.  I  know  not  if  this 
be  wise:  bul  if  it  be  toUy,  I  have- the  comfort  of 
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knowing  that  a  mere  act  of  ny  will  destroys  for 
ever  the  record  of  my  weakness;  and  meamtime  a 
confidante  whose  moath  is  sealed  with  a  patent 
lock  and  key,  and  whom  I  can  put  out  of  existence 
in  a  single  moment,  is  not  dangerous ;  so,  as  Lord 
Byron  elegantly  expresses  it,  *'Bere  goes," 

We  left  Florence  this  morning;  and  saw  the  sun 
rise  upon  a  country*  so  enchantingly  heautifol,  that 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  description:  hut  I  felt 
it,  and  still  feel  it—  almost  in  my  heart.  The  blue 
cloudless  sky,  the  sun  pouring  his  beams  upon  a 
land,  which  even  in  this  wintry  season  smiles  when 
others  languish — the  soft  varied  character  of  the 
scenery,  comprisiog  every  species  of  natural  beauty 
— the  green  slope,  the  woody  hill,  the  sheltered 
valley, — the  deep  dales,  into  which  we  could  Just 
peep,  as  the  carriage  whirled  us  too  rapidly  by— 
the  rugged  fantastic  rocks,  cultivated  plains,  and 
sparkling  rivers,  and,  beyond  all,  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  with  light  clouds  floating  across  then, 
or  resting  in  their  recesses — all  this  I  saw,  and 
felt,  and  shall  not  forget. 

I  write  this  at  Areazo,  the  birth  place  of  Pe- 
trarch, of  Redi,  of  Pignotti,  and  of  that  Guide  who 
discovered  Coanter-point.  Whether  AreZKo  is  ro« 
Markable  for  any.  thing  else,  I  am  too  sleepy  to 
recollect :  and  as  we  depart  early  to*morrow  morn- 
ing, it  would  only  tantalize  me  to  remember.  "We 
arrived  here  late,  by  the  light  of  a  most  resplen- 
dent moon.  If  such  is  this  eoonto'  in  winter,. what 
must  it  be  in  summer  ? 

9ih,  Perugia, — AU  the  beauties  of  natural  scene- 
ry have  been  combined  with  historical  asaoclatl- 
•ns,  to  render  our  Journey  of  to-day  most  inter- 
esting; and  with,  a  mind  more  at  ease,  nothing 
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had  been  wanting  to  render  this  one  of  the  most 
delightful  days  I  have  spent  abroad. 

At  Cortona,  Hannibal  slept  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Thrasymene.  Soon  after  leaving  this  town 
on  our  left,  we  came  in  view  of  the  lake,  and  the 
old  tower  on  its  banks.  There  is  an  ancient  rain 
on  a  high  eminence  to  the  left,  which  onr  postil- 
lion called  the  ^'Forteressa  di  Annibale  il  Carthago." 
Farther  on,  the  Gaalandra  hills  seem  to  circle  round 
the  lake;  and  here  was  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
The  channel  of  the  Sangninetto,  which  then  ran 
red  with  the  best  blood  of  Rome  and  Carthage^ 
was  dry  when  we  crossed  it — 


it 


And  liooting  boys  might  dry-shod  pass. 
And  gftther  pebbles  from  the  nftk«d  {ori," 


While  we  traversed  the  field  of  battle  at  a  slow 
pace,  V.  who  had  his  Livy  in  his  pocket,  read 
aloud  his  minute  description  of  the  engagement; 
and  we  could  immediately  point  oat  the  different 
places  mentioned  by  the  historian.  The  whole 
valley  and  the  hills  around  are  now  covered  with 
olive  woods ;  and .  from  an  olive  tree  which  grew 
close  to  the.  edge  of  the  lake,  I  snatched  a  branch 
as  we  passed  by,  and  shall  preserve  it — ^an  emblem 
of  peace,  from  the  theatre  of  slaughter.  The  whole 
landscape  as  we  looked  back  upon  it  from  a  hill 
on  this  side  of  the  Casa  del  Rano,  was  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  lake  seemed  to  slumber  in  the  sun- 
shine; and  Passignano  jutting  into  the  water,  with 
ka  castellated  buildings,  the  two  little  woody  is- 
lands, and  the  undulating  hills  enclosing  the  whole. 
as  if  to  shut  it  from  the  world,  made  it  look  like 
a  scene  fit  only    to  be   peopled  by  fancy's  fairest 
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creations,  if  the  reBiembrance  of  Ita  bloodstained 
l^lories  had  not   started  up,  to  rob  it  of  half  its 

beauty.     Mrs.  R compared  it  to  the-  lake  of 

Geneva^  bat  in  my  own  mind,  I  would  not  admit 
the  comparison.  The  lake  of  Geneva  stands  alone 
in  its  beauty ;  for  there  the  snblimest  and  the  sof- 
test features  of  nature  are  united:  there  the  won- 
derful, the  wild,  and  the  beautiful,  blend  in  one 
mighty  scene;  and  love  and  heroism,  poetry  and 
genius,  have  combined  to  hallow  its  shores.  The 
lake  of  Perugia  is  far  more  circumscribed :  the  scenes 
ry  around  it  wants  grandeur  and  extent ;  though  so 
beautiful  in  itself  that  if  no  comparison  had  been 
made,  no  want  would  have  been  suggested :  and 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Tlirasymene  I  looked  with 
curiosity  and  interest  unmingled  with  pleasure.  I 
have  long  survived  my  sympathy  with  the  fighting 
heroes  of  antiquity.  All  this  I  thought  as  we  slowly 
walked  up  the  hill,  but  I  was  silent  as  usual :  as 
Jaqaes  says,  ''I  can  think  of  as  many  matters  as 
other  men,  but  I  praise  God,  and  make  no  boast 
of  it."  We  arrived  here  too  late  to  see  any 
thing  of  the  city. 

Dec,  lOCA,  at  Tenrf.—- The  ridicaions  contretemps 
we  sometimes  meet  with  would  be  matter  of  ama- 
Bement  to  me,  if  they  did  not  affect,  others.  And 
in  truth,  as  far  as  paying  well,  and  scolding  well, 
can  go,  it  is  Impossible  to  travel  more  magnifi- 
cently, more  d  ia  miiord  AngiaU  than  we  do :  but 
there  Is  no  eontrolllng  fate;  and  here,  as  our  evil 
deatlDles  will  have  it,  a  company  of  strolling  acton 
bad  taken  posseBsion  of  the  best  quartera  heforo 
oar  arrival;  and  onr  recoBUBodatioBB  are,  I  rnuBt 
coBfaaa,  tolerably  bad. 
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When  we  left  Penigia  Uiki  moniioff,  the  cltyi 
throned  upon  its  lofty  eminence,  with  its  craggy 
rocks,  its  tremendous  fortifications,  and  its  massy 
gateways,  had  an  imposing  effect.  Forwards,  we 
looked  over  a  valley,  which  so  resembled  a  lake, 
the  hills  projecting  above  the  glittering  white  va- 
pour having  the  appearance  of  islands  scattered 
over  Ita  surface,  Aiat  at  the  first  glance,  I  ww  po- 
•itively  deceived;  and  all  my  topographical  know- 
ledge, which  I  had  conned  on  the  map  the  night 
before,  completely  pot  to  the  rout.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced, this  white  mist  sank  gradually  to  the  earth, 
like  a  veil  dropped  from  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  nature  stood  disclosed  In  all  her  leve- 
Ilness. 

Treviy  on  its  steep  and  craggy  hill,  detached 
from  the  chain  of  mountains,  looked  beautiful  as 
we  gazed  up  at  it^  with  its  buildings  mingled  with 
rocks  and  olives— 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  we  were  all  obliged 
te  decamp  In  haste  tp  our  respective  bed-rooms; 
as  it  is  found  necessary  to  convert  our  salon  into 
a  dormitory.  I  know  I  shall  be  tired,  and  very 
tired  to-morrow,— therefore  add  a  few  words  in 
pencil,  before  the  impressioM  now  ftesh  on  my 
mind  are  obscured. 

After  Trevl  came  the  Clitamnus  with  its  little 
ftiiry  temple;  and  we  left  the  carriage  to  view  it 
from  below,  and  drink  of  the  classic  stream.  The 
temple  (now  a  chapel}  is  not  much  in  itself,  and 
was  voted  in  bad  taste  by  some  of  our  party.  To 
me  the  tiny  fane,  the  glassy  river,  more  pore  and 
limpid  than  any  fabled  or  famous  fountain  of  old, 
the  beautiful  hills,  the  sunshine,  and  the  asaoeia* 
tions   connected  with  the  whole  scene,  were  en* 
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donating;  ami  I  oonld  aot  at  th9  moiiettt  deMaai 
to  arclutectaral  GritieMtn. 

The  road  to  Spol«to  wbb  a  sooceasion  of  olive 
grounds,  viaeyards,  aad  rich  wooda.  The  vlnea 
with  their  skeleton  boughs  looked  wintry  and  mi« 
aerahle;  hut  the  olives,  now  in  foil  frait  and  fo* 
liage,  intenaixed  with  the  eypTeaa,  the  ilex,  the 
cork  tree,  and  the  ^e,  clothed  the  landseay e  with 
a  many-tinted  robe  of  verdure. 

While  sitting  in  the  open  carriage  at  Spoleto, 
waiting  for  horses,  I  saw  one  of  that  magnificent 
breed  of  milk  white  steers,"  for  which  the  banks 
of  the  Clitamnns  have  been  famed  from  all  anti* 
<inity,  led  past  me  gaily  decorated,  to  be  baited 
on  a  plain  without  the  city.  As  the  noble  crea- 
tare,  serene  and  anresisting,  paced  along,  followed 
by  a  wild,  ferocioas^looking,  and  far  more  brutal 
rabble,  I  would  hove  given  all  I  possessed^  to  re- 
deem him  from  his  tormentors;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
As  we  left  the  dty,  we  heard  his  tremendous  roar 
of  agony  and  rage  echo  from  the  rocks.  I  stopped 
my  ears,  and  was  glad  when  we  were  whirled 
out  of  hearing.  The  impression  left  upon  my  nei^ 
ves  by  this  rencontre,  mi^es  me  dislike  to  remem- 
ber Spoleto :  yet  T  believe  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
Interesting  place.  Hannibal,  as  I  recollect,  besieged 
this  city,  but  was  bravely  repulsed.  I  could  say 
mach  more  pf  the  aeenes  and  the  feellDgs  of  to- 
day ;  but  my  pencil  reAues  to  mark  another  letter. 

D«e.  tUhj,  ftt  CiviU  CMUlUaa. 

I  could  not  write  a  word  to-night  in  the  salon, 
hacanse  I  wished  to  listen  to  the  conversation  ef 
two  inteliigont  travaUera,  who,  anriving  aftor  oa^ 
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were  obliged  to  occupy  the  same  apBitment.  Ovw 
accommodations  here  are  fndeed  deplorable  alto- 
gether. After  studying  the  geography  of  my  bed, 
and  finding  no  spot  thereon,  to  which  Sancho's 
couch  of  pack-saddles  and  pommels  would  not  be 
a  bed  of  down  in  comparison,  I  ordered  a  fresb 
faggot  on  my  hearth:  they  brought  me  aome  IqIc 
in  a  galli-pot — inrisibie  inic — for  I  cannot  see  what 
I  am  writing;  and  I  sit  down  to  scribble,  pour  me 
d^sennuyer. 

This  morning  we  set  off  to  visit  the  Falls  of 
Terni  Cha,  cascata-  di  Marmore}  in  two  carriages 
and  four :  O  such  equipages ! — such  rat-lilce  steeds  I 
such  picturesque  accoutrements  I  and  such  poetical 
looking  guid'es  and  postilions,  ragged,  cloaked,  and 
whiskered! — but  it  was  all  consistent:  the  wilit 
figures  harmonized  with  the  wild  landscape.  We 
passed  a  singular  fortress  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
insulated  rock,  which  had  formerly  been  inhabited 
by  a  band  of  robbers  and  their  families,  who  were 
with  great  difficulty,  and  after  a  regular  siege,  dis- 
lodged by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  the  place  dis- 
mantled. In  its  present  ruined  state,  it  has  a  very 
picturesque  effect;  and  though  the  presence  of  the 
banditti  would,  no  doubt  have  added  greatly  to  the 
romance  of  the  scene,  on  the  present  occasion  we 
excused  their  absence. 

We  visited  the  falls  both  above  and  below,  but 
'unfortunately  we  neither  saw  them  from  the  best 
point  of  view,  nor  at  the  best  season.  The  body 
of  waters  is  sometimes  ten  times  greater,  as  I 
was  assured — but  can  scarce  believe  it  possible. 
The  words  ''Hell  of  waters,"  used  by  Lord  Byron, 
would  not  have  occurred  to  me  while  looking  at 
this  cataract,  which  impreskes  the  aatoniihed  fliliul 
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with  an  oV<nnrhe]ming  idea  of  power,  might,  mag- 
Bificence,  and  impetuosity;  but  blends  at  tlie  same 
time  all  tbat  is  most  tremendous  in  sound  and  mo- 
tion, witli  all  tbat  is  most  bright  and  lovely  in 
forms,  in  colours^  and  in  scenery. 

As  I  stood  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
immediately  under  the  great  fall,  I  felt  my  respi- 
ration gone :  I  turned  giddy,  almost  faint,  and  waa 
obliged  to  lean  against  the  rock  for  support.  The 
mad  plunge  of  the  waters,  the  deafening  roar,  the 
presence  of  a  power  which  no  earthly  force  could 
resist  or  controni,  struck  me*  with  an  awe,  almost 
amounting  to  terror.  A  bright  sunbow  stood  over 
the  torrent,  which,  seen  from  below,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  luminous  white  arch  bending  from  rock 
to  rock.  The  whole  scene  was — but  how  can  I 
say  what  it  was?  I  have  exhausted  my  stock  of 
line  words;  and  must  be  content  with  silent  recol- 
lections, and  the  sense  of  admiration  and  wonder 
uniexpressed; 

Beiow  the  fall,  an  Inundation  which  took  place 
a  year  ago,  undermined  and  carried  away  part  of 
the  banks  of  the  Nera,  at  the  same  time  laying 
open  an  ancient  Roman  bridge,  which  had  been 
buried  for  ages.  The  channel  of  the  river  and  the 
depth  of  the  soil  must  have  been  greatly  altered 
since  this  bridge  was  erected. 

imien  we  turned  to  the  inn  at  Temi,  and  while 
the  horses  were  potting  to,  I  took  up  a  volume 
of  Eustace's  tour,  which  some  traveller  had  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  table ;  and  turning  to  the  de- 
scription of  Terni,  read  partDf  it,  but  quickly  threw 
down  the  book  with  indignation,  deeming  all  his 
yerbiage  the  merest  nonsense  I  had  ever  met  with : 
in  fact,  it  is  nonsense  to  attempt  to  image  in  words 
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«a  indivldiHil  Mcae  like  tbUi.  Wlien  we  had  Mftde 
oat  oar  deseripUon  as  accaralely  as  possible,  it 
iroald  do  as  well  /or  any  other  cataract  in  the 
world:  we  can  only  combine  recks,  wood,  and  wa- 
ter, in  certain  proportions.  A  i^ood  picture  may 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  a  particular  scene  or  land- 
scape: but  no  picture,  no  painter,  not  Rnysdael 
himself,  can  give  a  just  idea  of  a  cataract.  The 
lifeless,  silent,  unmovhig  image  is  there:  but  where 
is  the  thundering  rear,  the  terrible  velocity,  the 
Cflory  of  refracted  Ught,  the  eternity  of  sound,  and 
infinity  of  motion,  in  which  essentially  Us  efect 
consists  ? 

In  the  valley  beneath  the  Falls  of  Ternl,  there 
is  a  beantiful  retired  little  villa,  which  was  once 
oosupied  by  the  late  Queen  Ceroline:  and  in  the 
gardens  adjoining  it,  we  gathered  dranges  from  the 
trees  ourselves  for  the  first  time.  After  passing 
Mount  Soraete,  of  classical  Aune,  we  took  leave  of 
the  Apeninnes;  having  lived  amongst  them  ever 
since  we  left  Bologna. 

The  costume  of  this  part  of  the  country  Is  very 
gay  and  picturesque:  the  women  wear  a  whitehead* 
dress  formed  of  a  square  kerchief,  which  hangs  down 
opon  the  shoulders,  and  is  attached  to  the  hair  by 
a  silver  pin:  a  boddioe  half  laced,  and  decorated 
with  knots  of  ribbon,  and  a  short  scarlet  petticoat 
complete  their  attire.  Between  Perogia  and  Tend 
I  did  not  see  one  woman  wlthoat  a  coral  necklace; 
and  those  who  have  the  power,  load  themaelvefl 
with  trinkets  and  omamenlv. 

RooM^  DMMiber  13. 
The  morning  broke  upon  us  so  beautifally  be* 
tween  Civlta  CasteUana  and  Nevl|  that  we  lauded 
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our  good  fortune,  and  anticipated  a  glorious  ap- 
proacli  to  the  '^Eternal  City."  We  were  impatient 
to  reach  the  heights  of  Baccano;  from  which,  at 
the  distance  of  Afteen  miles,  we  were  to  view  the 
cross  of  St.  Peter*s  glitterinjf  on  the  horiaon,  while 
the  postilions  rising  in  their  stirrups,  should  point 
forward  with  exultation,  and  exclaim  ''RomaI"  But, 

0  vain  hope!  who  can  controul  their  fate?  just 
before  we  reached  Baccano,  impenetrable  clouds  en- 
veloped tbe  whole  Campagna.  The  mist  dissolved 
into  a  drizzling  rain;  and  when  we  entered  the 
city,  it  poured  in  torrents.  Since  we  left  England, 
this  is  only  the  third  time  it  has  rained  while  we 
were  on  the  road;  it  seems  therefore  unconscio- 
nable to  murmur.  But  to  lose  the  first  view  of 
Rome!  the  first  view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's!  no 
-^that  lost  moment  will  never  be  retrieved  through 
our  whole  existence. 

We  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  our  numerous  cortege^  the  Hotel  d'Europe, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Londres  being  quite  full:  and 
for  the  present  we  are  rather  indifferently  lodged 
in  the  Albergo  di  Parigi. 

So  here  we  are,  in  Rome  !  where  we  have  been 
for  the  last  five  hours,  and  have  not  seen  an  inch 
of  the  city  beyond  the  dirty  pavement  of  the  Via 
Santa  Croce;  where  an  excellent  dinner  cooked  d 
VAnglnUe,  a  blazing  fire,  a  drawing>room  snugly 
carpeted  and  curtained,  and  the  rain  beating  against 
oar  windows,  would  almost  persuade  us  that  we 
are  in  London;  and  every  now  and  then,  it  Is 
with  a  kind  of  surprise  that  I  remind  myself  that 

1  am  really  in  Rome.    Heaven  send  us  but  a  fine 
day  to-morrow! 

3* 
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13.— The  day  arose  as  beautifnl^  as  brilliant,  as 
cloadless,  as  I  coald  have  desired  for  the  first  day 
in  Rome.    About  seven  o'clock ,   and  before  any 
one  was  ready  for  breakfast,  I  walked  out;  and 
directing  my  steps  by  mere  chance  to  |;he  left,  found 
myself  in  the  Piazza  .di  Spagna  and  opposite  to  a 
gigantic  flight  of  marble  stairs  leading  to  the  top 
of  a  hill.     I  was  at  the  summit  in  a  moment;  and 
breathless  and  agitated  by  a  thousand  feelings,  I 
leaned  against  the  obelisk,   and   looked   over  the 
whole  city.     I  knew  not  where  I  was :  nor  among 
the   crowded   mass  of  buildings,  the   innumerable 
domes  and  towers,  and  vanes  and  pinacles,  bright- 
ened by  the  ascending  sun,   could  I  for  a  while 
distinguish  a  single  known  object;    for  my  eyes 
and  my  heart  were  both  too  full:   but  in  a  few 
minutes  my  powers  of  perception  returned ;  and  in 
the  huge  round  bulk  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  the  immense  facade  and  soaring  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's,  I  knew  I  could  not  be  mistaken.    I  gazed 
and  gazed  as  if  I  would  have    drunk  it  all  In  at 
my  eyes:  and  then  descending  the  superb  flight  of 
steps  rather  more  leisurely  than  I  had   ascended, 
I  was  in  a  moment  at  the  door  of  our  hotel. 

The  rest  of  the   day  I  wish  I  could   forget — I 
found  letters  from  England  on  the  breasfast  table — 


Until  dinner  tfane  we  were  driving  through  the 
narrow  dirty  streets  at  the  mercy  of  a  stupid  la- 
quais  de  place,  in  search  of  better  accommodatloas, 
but  without  success:  and,  on  the  whole,  I  fear  I 
shall  always  remember  too  well  the  disagreeable 
and  painful  impressions  of  my  first  day  in  Rome. 
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Dec,  18. — A  week  has  now  elapsed,  and  I  begin 
to  know  and  feel  Rome  a  litUe  better  than  I  did. 
The  sites  of  tlie  various  buildings,  the  situations 
of  the  most  interesting  objects,  and  tlie  bearings 
of  the  principal  hills,  the  Capitol,  the  Palatine,  the 
Aventine,  and  the  ^squiline,  have  become  familiar 
to  me,  assisted,  in  my  perambulations  by  an  ex- 
cellent plan.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  nothing, 
for  I  expected  that  the  general  appearance  of  mo- 
dern Rome  would  be  mean;  and  that  the  Impres- 
sion made  by  the  ancient  city  would  be  melancholy; 
and  I  had  been,  unfortunately,  too  well  prepjired, 
by  previous  reading,  for  all  I  see,  to  be  astonished, 
by  any  thing   except   the  Museum  of  the  Vatican. 

I  entered  St.  Peter's  expecting  to  be  struck  dumb 
with  admiration,  and  accordingly  it  was  so.  A 
feeling  of  vastness  filled  my  whole  mind,  and  made 
it  disagreeable,  almost  impossible  to  speak -or  ex- 
claim: but  it  was  a  style  of  grandeur ,  exciting 
rather  than  oppressive  to  the  imaginfition,  nor  did 
I  experience  any  thing  like  that  sombre  and  re- 
verential awe,  I  have  felt  on  entering  one  of  our 
Oolhic  minsters.  The  interior  of  St.  Peter's  is  all 
airy  magnificence,  and  gigantic  splendour ;  light  and 
sunshine  pouring  in  on  ever)^  side;  gilding  and 
gay  colours,  marbles  and  pictures,  dazzling  the  eye 
above,  below,  around.  The  effect  of  the  whole  has 
not  diminished  in  a  second  and  third  visit;  but 
rather  grows  upon  me.  I  can  never  utter  a  word 
for  the  first  ten  minutes  after  I  enter  the  church. 

For  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  I  confess  I  was 
totally  unprepared;  and  the  first  and  second  time 
I  walked  through  the  gaUeries,  I  was  so  amazod 
— so  intoxicated,  that  I  could  not  fix  my  attention 
apon  any  individual    olUect^   except    the   ApoUo, 
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upon  which,  as  I  walked  along  confosed  and  lost 
in  wonder  and  enchantnient,  I  stambied  accident- 
ally, and  stood  spellrbound.  Gallery  heyond  gal- 
lery, hall  within  hall,  temple  within  temple,  new 
splendours  opening  at  every  step !  of  all  the  crea- 
tions of  luxurious  art,  (he  Museum  of  the  Vatican 
may  alone  defy  any  description  to  do  it  Justice,  or 
any  fancy  to  conceive  the  unimaginable  variety  of 
its  treasures.  When  I  remember  that  the  French 
had  the  audacious  and  sacrilegious  vanity  to  snatch 
from  these  glorious  sanctuaries  the  finest  specimens 
of  art,  and  hide  them  in  their  villanous  old  gloomy 
Louvre,  I  am  confounded. 

I  have  been  told  and  can  well  believe,  that  the 
whole  giro  of  the  galleries  exceed  two  miles. 

I  have  not  yet  studied- the  frescos  of  Raffaelle 
sufficiently  to  feel  all  their  perfection ;  and  should 
be  in  despair  at  my  own  dulness,  were  I  not  con* 
soled  by  the  recollection  of  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds. 
At  present  oneof  Raffaelle's  divine  Virgins  delighta 
me  more  than  all  his  camere  and  logie  together; 
but  I  can  look  upon  them  with  due  veneration, 
and  grieve  to  see  the  ravages  of  time  and  damp. 


19. — Last  night  we  took  advantage  of  a  bril- 
liant full  moon  to  visit  the  Coliseum  by  mooHlight; 
and  if  I  came  away  disappointed  of  the  pleasure 
1  had  expected,  the  fault  was  not  in  me  nor  In 
the  scene  around  me.  In  its  sublime  and  heart- 
stirring  beauty,  it  more  than  equalled,  it  surpassed 
all  I  had  anticipated — but — Cthere  must  always  be 
a  but!  always  in  the  realities  of  this  world  some- 
thing to  distgustO   it  happened   that  one  or  two 
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genaemen  Joined  our  party-^yonng  men  too,  and 
classical  scholars,  who  perhaps  thought  it  fine  to 
affect  a  weii-bred  nonchalance,  a  fashionable  dis* 
dain  for  all  romance  and  enthusiasm,  and  amased 
themselves  with  quizzing  our  guide,  insulting  the 
^loom,  the  grandeur,  and  the  silence  around  them, 
with  loud  impertinent  laugbter  at  their  own  poor 
Jokes;  and  I  was  obliged  to  listen,  sad  and  dis- 
gusted, to  their  empty  and  tasteless  and  misplaced 
flippancy.  The  young  barefooted  friar,  with  his 
dark  lanthorn,  and  his  black  eyes  flashing  from 
under  his  cowl,  who  acted  as  our  cicerone,  was 
in  picturesque  unison  with  the  scene;  but — more 
than  one  murder  having  lately  been  conmiitted  among 
the  labyrinthine  recesses  of  the  ruin,  the  govern- 
ment has  given  orders  that  every  person  entering  ' 
after  dusk  should  be  attended  by  a  guard  of  two 
soldiers.  These  fellows  therefore  necessarily  walk* 
ed  close  after  our  heels,  smoking,  spitting,  and  , 
spluttering  German.  Such  were  my  companions, 
and  such  was  my  cortege,  I  returned  home  vowing 
that  while  I  remained  at  Rome,  nothing  should 
induce  me  to  visit  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  again. 

To-day  I  was  standing  before  the  Laocoon  with 
Rogers,  who  remarked  that  the  absence  of  all  pa- 
rental feeling  in  the  aspect  of  Laocoon,  his  self- 
engrossed  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  child- 
ren Cwhich  is  noticed  and  censured,  I  think,  by 
Dr.  Moore}  adds  to  the  pathos,  if  properly  con- 
sidered, by  giving  the  strongest  possible  idea  of 
that  physical  agony  which  the  sculptor  intended  to 
represent.  It  may  be  so,  and  I  thought  there  was 
both  truth  and  tact  in  the  poet's  observation. 

The  Perseus  of  Canova  does  not  please  me  so 
wtU  as  his  Paris ;  there  is  mere  simplicity  and  re<- 
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pose  in  tlie  latter  statue,  less  of  tbat  theatrical  air 
which  I  think  is  the  common  iiftalt  of  Canova's 
flgares. 

It  is  absolutely  necessar}*  to  look  at  the  Perseus 
hefore  yon  look  at  the  Apollo,  in  order  to  do  the 
former  Justice.  I  have  gazed  with  admiration  at 
the  Perseus  for  minutes  together,  then  walked 
from  it  to  the  Aitollu,  and  felt  instantaneous]}',  but 
could  not  have  expressed,  the  difference.  The  first 
is  indeed  a  beautiful  statue,  the  latter  ^'breathes 
the  flame  with  which  'twas  wrought,"  as  if  the 
sculptor  had  left  a  portion  of  his  own  soul  within 
the  marble  to  half  animate  his  glorious  creation. 
The  want  of,  this  informing  life  is  strongly  felt 
in  the  Perseus,  when  contemplated  after  the  Apollo. 
It  is  delightful  when  the  imagination  rises  in  the 
scale  of  admiration,  when  we  ascend  from  excel- 
lence to  perfection :  but  excellence  after  perfection 
is  absolute  inferiority;  it  sinks  below  itself,  and 
the  descent  is  so  dbiagreeable  and  disappointing, 
that  we  can  seldom  estimate  Justly  the  object  be- 
fore us.  We  make  comparisons  inyolnntarily  in  a 
case  where  comparisons  are  odious. 


The  weather  is  cold  here  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  tramontana:  but  I  ei^joy  the  brilliant  skiea 
and  the  delicious  purity  of  the  air,  which  leaves 
the  eye  free  to  wander  over  a  vast  extent  of  space. 
Looking  from  the  gallery  of  the  Belvedere  at  sun- 
set this  evening,  1  clearly  saw  Tivoli,  Albano,  and 
Frascati,  although  all  Rome  and  part  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  lay  between  me  and  those  towns.  The  out- 
Ibies  of  every  building,  ruin,  hill,  and  wood|  wer« 
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80  distinctly  marked,  and  Hood  out  so  Irriglitly  to 
tlie  eye!  and  the  fail  round  moon,  magnified  througli 
the  purple  vapour  whicli  floated  over  the  Apennines, 
rose  Just  over  Tivoli,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  O  Italy!  how  I  vrish  I  could  transport  hither 
all  i  love!  how  I  wish  I  were  well  enough,  happy 
enough,  to  enjoy  all  the  lovely  things  I  see!  but 
pain  is  mingled  with  all  I  behold,  all  I  feel:  a 
cloud  seems  for  ever  before  my  eyes,  a  weight  for 
ever  presses  down  my  heart.  I  know  it  is  wrong 
to  repine  r  and  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  thankful 
for  the  pleasurable  sensations  yet  spared  to  me, 
than  lament  that  they  are  so  few.  When  I  take 
M  .  np  my  pen  to  record  the  impressions  of  the  day, 
I  sometimes  turn  within  myself  and  wonder  how 
it  is  possible  that  amid  the  strife  of  feelings  not 
all  subdued,  and  the  desponding  of  the  heart,  the 
mind  should  still  retain  its  faculties  unobscured, 
aud  the  imagination  all  its  vivacity  and  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  pleasure, — like  the  beautiful  snn^bow 
I  saw  at  the  Falls  of  Terni,  bending  so  bright  and 
so  calm  over  the  verge  of  the  abyss  which  toiled 
and  raged  below. 


2d.  This  morning  was  devoted  to  the  Capitol, 
where  the  objects  of  art  are  ill  arranged  and  too 
crowded :  the  lights  are  not  well  managed,  and  on 
the  whole  I  could  not  help  wishing,  in  spite  of 
my  veneration  for  the  Capitol,  that  some  at  least 
among  the  divine  master^pieces  it  contains  could 
be  transferred  to  the  glorious  halls  of  the  Vatican, 
and  shrined  in  temples  woKhy  of  them. 

The  objects  which  most  struck  me  were  the 
dying  Gladiator,  the  Antinous,  the  Flora^  and  the 
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fitattte  calM  Cl  Know  not  on  what  authority)  tho 
Faun  of  Praxiteles. 

The  dying  Gladiator  is  the  chief  boast  of  the 
Capitol.  The  antiquarian  Nibby  insists  that  this 
statue  represents  a  Gaul,  .that  the  sculpture  is 
Grecian,  that  it  formed  part  of  a  group  on  a  pedi- 
ment representing  the  vengeance  which  Apollo  took 
on  the  Gauls,  when,  under  their  king  Brennus,  they 
attacked  the  temple  of  Delphi :  that  the  cord  round 
the  neck  is  a  twisted  chain,  an  ornament  peculiar 
to  the  Gauls;  and  that  the  form  of  the  shield,  the 
bugles,  the  style  of  the  hair,  and  the  mustachios, 
all  prove  it  to  be  a  Gaul.  I  asked,  ''why  should 
such  iaultless,  such  exquisite  Sculpture  be  thrown 
away  upon  a  high  pediment?"  the  affecting  ex-* 
pression  of  the  countenance,  the  head  'bowed  low 
and  fall  of  death,'  the  gratual  failure  of  the  strength 
and  sinking  of  the  form,  the  blood  slowly  trickling 
from  his  side — how  could  any  spectator,  contem- 
plating it  at  a  vlist  height,  be  sensible  of  these 
minute  traits— the  distinguishing  perfections  of  this 
matchless  statue?"  It  was  replied,  that  many  of 
the  ancient  buildings  were  so  constructed,  that  it 
was  possible  to  ascend  and  examine  the  sculpture 
above  the  cornice,  and  though  some  statues  so  plac- 
ed were  unfinished  at  the  back,  C^or  instance,  aome 
of  the  figures  which  belonged  to  the  group  of  Niobe,3 
others  (and  he  mentioned  the  ^ina  marbles  as 
an  example)  were  as  highly  finished  behind  as  be- 
fore. I  owned  myself  unwilling  to  consider  the 
Gladiator  a  Gaul,  but  the  reasoning  struck  me,  and 
I  am  too  unlearned  to  weigh  the  arguments  he 
used,  muh  less  confute  them.  That  the  statue  being 
of  Grecian  marble  and  Grecian  sculpture  must  there- 
fore have  come  from  Greece^  does  not  appear  a 
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condusivo  srgnment,  since  the  Romans  commonly 
employed  Greek  artists :  and  as  to  tbe  rest  of  tlie 
argument, — suppose  that  in  a  dozen  centuries  hence, 
the  charming  statue  of  Lady  Louise  Russell  should 
be  discovered  under  the  ruins  of  yiTobum  Abbey, 
and  that  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  production 
of  Chantrey's  chisel  should  be  attributed  to  Italy 
and  Canova,  merely  because  it  is  cut  from  a  block 
of  Carrara  marble  V  we  might  smile  at  anch  a  con- 
clusion. 

Among  the  pictures  In  the  gallery  of  the  Capi- 
tol, the  one  most  highly  valued  pleases  me  least 
of  all — the  Europa  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  splen- 
did colouring  and  copious  fancy  of  this  master  can 
never  reconcile  me  to  his  strange  anomalies  in 
composition,  and  bis  sins  against  good  taste  and 
propriety.  One  wishes  that  he  liad  allayed  the 
heat  of  his  fancy  with  some  cooting  drops  of  dia- 
cretjlon.  Even  his  colouring,  so  admired  in  gene- 
ral, has  something  florid  and  meretricious  to  my 
eye  and  taste. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  here  is  Domenichino'a 
Cnmean  Sibyl,  which,  like  all  other  masterpieces, 
defies  the  copyist  and  engraver.  The  Sibilla  Per- 
sica  of  Guercino  hangs  a  little  to  Che  left;  and  with 
her  contemplative  air,  and  the  pen  in  her  hand, 
she  looks  as  if  she  were  recording  the  effusions 
of  her  more  inspired  sister*  The  former  is  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  picture,  full  of  feeling  and  sweetly 
coloured;  but  the  vicinity  of  Domenichlno's  magni- 
ficent creation  throws  it  rather  into  shade.  Two 
unfinished  pictures  upon  which  Guide  was  employed 
at  the  time  of  his  death  are  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
pitol: one  is  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  so  often 
engraved  and  copied;  the  other,  a  single  figure. 
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the  size  of  life,  representa  the  Soul  of  the  right- 
eous man  ascending  to  heaven,  Had  Guido  lived 
to  finish  this  divine  picture,  it  would  have  been 
one  of  his  most  splendid  productions;  hut  be  was 
snatched  away  to  realize,  I  trust,  in  his  own  per- 
son, his  sublime  conception.  The  head  alone  is 
finished,  or  nearly  so ;  and  has  a  most  eztatic  ex- 
pression. The  globe  of  the  earth  seems  to  sink 
from  beneath  the  floating  figure,  which  is  just 
sketched  upon  the  canvass,  and.  has  a  shadowy 
indistinctness  which  to  my  fancy  added  to  its  effect. 
Guercino's  chef  d'ceuvre,  the  Resurrection  of  Saint 
Petronilla,  Ca  saint,  I  believe,  of  very  hypothetical 
fame,3  is  also  here;  and  has  been  copied  in  mosaic 
for  St.  Peter's.  A  magnificent  Rubens,  the  She 
Wolf  nursing  Romntus  and  Remus;  a  fine  copy  of 
Raffaelle's  Triumph  of  Galatea  by  Giulio  Romano; 
Domenichino's  Saint  Barbara,  with  the  same  lovely 
inspired  eyes  he  always  gives  his  female  saints^ 
and  a  long  et  cetera. 

From  the  Capitol  we  immediately  droye  to  the 
Borghese  palace,  where  I  spent  half  an  hour  look- 
ing at  the  picture  ccUied  the  Cumean  Sibyl  of  Do- 
menichlno,  and  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
it  is  a  Saint  Cecilia  and  not  a  Sibyl. 

We  have  now  visited  the  Borghese  palace  four 
times;  and  apropos  to  pictures,  I  may  as  well 
make  a  few  memoranda  of  its  contents.  It  is  not 
the  most  numerous,  but  it  is  by  far  the  most  va- 
luable and  select  private  gallery  in  Rome. 

Domenichino's  Chase  of  Diana,  with  the  two 
beautiful  nymphs  In  the  foreground ,  is  a  splendiil 
picture.  TiUan's  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  puzzles 
me  completely:  I  neither  understand  the  name 
nor  the    intention  of  the  picture.     It  is  evidently 
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allegorical:  but  an  allegory  very  clamsily  ex- 
pressed. The  aspect  of  Sacred  Love  would  answer 
JBSt  as  well  for  Profane  1.0 ve.  Wbat  is  that  little 
Cupid  abont^  who  is  groping  in  the  cistern  behind  ? 
why  does  Profane  Love  wear  gloves?  The  pic- 
ture, though  so  provokingly  obscure  in  its  subject, 
is  most  divinely  painted.  The  three  Graces  by 
the  same  master  is  also  here;  two  heads  by 
Giorgione,  distinguished  by  all  his  peculiar  depth 
of  character  and  sentiment,  sonte  exquisite  Al- 
banos;  one  of  RafTaelle's  finest  portraits — and 
in  short,  an  endless  variety  of  excellence.  I  feel 
my  taste  become  more  and  more  fastidious 
every  day. 


This  morning  we  heard  mass  at  the  Pope's 
Chapel;  the  service  was  read  by  Cardinal  Fesche, 
and  the  venerable  old  pope  liimself,  robed  and 
mitred  en  grand  costume,  was  present.  No 
females  are  allowed  to  enter  without  veils,  and 
we  were  very  ungallantly  shut  up  behind  a  sort 
of  grating,  where,  though  we  had  a  tolerable 
view  of  the  ceremonial  going  forward,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  us  to  be  seen.  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi  sat  so  near  as^  that  I  had  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  contemplate  the  fine  iateliectual 
head  and  acute  features  of  this  remarkable  man. 
I  thought  his  countenance  had  something  of  the 
Wellesley  cast. 

The  Pope's  Chapel  is  decorated  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste;  splendid  at  once  and  chaste. 
There  are  no  colours — the  whole  interior  being 
white  and  gold. 
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At  an  iinfortanate  ttioment,  Ladj'  Morgan's 
ludicrous  description  of  tbe  twisting  and  un- 
twisting of  the  Cardinal's  tails  came  across  me, 
and  made  me  smile  very  nuU  apropos:  it  is 
certainly  from  tlie  life.  Wlienever  this  lively  and 
clever  woman  describes  what  she  has  actually 
seen  with  her  own  eyes,  she  Is  as  accurately 
true  *  as  she  is  witty  and  entertaining.  Her 
sketches  after  nature  are  admirable;  l>ut  her 
observations  and  inferences  are  coloured  by  her 
peculiar  and  rather  un feminine  habits  of  thinking. 
I  never  read  her  "Italy*'  till  the  other  day, 
when  Jj.,  whose  valet  had  contrived  to  ■  smuggle 
it  into  Rome,  oflTered  to  lend  it  to  me.  It  is  one 
of  the  books  most  rigorously  proscribed  here; 
and  if  the  Padre  Anfosai  or  any  of  his  satellites 
had  discovered  it  in  my  hands,  I  should  assur- 
edly have  been  fined  in  a  sum  beyond  what  I 
should  have  liked  to  pay. 

We  concluded  ,the  morning  at  St.  Peter's, 
where  we  arrived  in  time  for  the  anthem. 

*  <F  #  #        . 

23. — Our  visit  to  the  Barberini  palace  to-day 
was  solely  to  view  the  famous  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci. .  Her  appalling  story  is  still  as  freah  in 
remembrance  here,  and  her  name  and  fate  as 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  every  class,  as  if 
instead  of  two  centuries,  she  had  lived  two  days 
ago.  In  spite  of  the  innumerable  copies  and  prints 
I  have  seen,  I  was  more  struck  than  I  can  ex- 
press by  the  dying  beauty  of  the  Cencl.  In  the 
face  the  expression  of  heart-sinking  anguish  and 
terror  is  just  not  too  strong,  leaving  the  love- 
liness of  the  countenance  unimpahred;    and  there 
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H  A  woe-beifone  n'egWgenee  in  the  streamfngr  hair 
and  loose  drapery  which  adds  to  its  deep  pathos. 
R  is  consistent  too  with  the  circumstances  under 
v^hieh  the  picture  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  pahited  — that  is,  in  the  interval  between 
lier  tortnre  and  her  execution. 

A  little  daughter  of  the  Princess  Barberini  was 
aeated  in  tlie  same  room,  knitting.  She  was  a 
beautiful  little  creature;  and  as  my  eye  glanced 
from  her  to  the  picture  and  back  again,  I  fancied 
I  could  trace  a  strong  family  resemblance;  par- 
ticularly about  the  eyes,  and  the  very  peculiar 
■i«iith.  I  turned  back  to  ask  her  whether  she  liad 
ever  been  told  that  she  was  like  that  picture  ? 
pointing  to  the  Cenci.  8he  shook  back  her  long 
curls,  and  answered  with  a  blush  and  a  smile, 
«<yes,  orten."  « 

The  Barberini  Palace  contains  other  treasures 
beside  the  Cenci.  Poussin's  celebrated  picture  of 
tlie  Death  of  Oermanicus,  Raffiaelle's  Fornarina, 
inferior  I  thought  to  the  one  at  Florence,  and  a 
St.  Andrew  by  Guide,  in  his  very  best  style  of 
heads,  „mUd,  pale,  and  penetrating;"  besides 
others  which  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall. 


*  Tbe  family  of  the  Cenci  wm  a  branch  of  tlie  bouse 
of  Colonna,  now  extinct  in  the  direct  male  line.  The 
last  Prince  Colonna  left  two  daughters,  co-heireasee,  of 
whom  one  married  the  Prince  8ciarra,'and  the  other  the 
Prince  Barberini.  In  this  manner  the  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci  came  into  the  Barberini  family.  The  authenticity 
•f  this  interesting  picture  has  been  disputed  :  but  last 
night  after  hearing  ihe  point  extremely  well  contested 
by  two  intelligent  men^  I  remained  convinced  of  its 
nntbenticity. 
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24. — ^Yesterday,  after  chapel,  I  walked  tbroagli 
part  «f  the  Vatican;  and  then,  about  vesper-time, 
entered  St  Peters,  expecting  to  hear  the  anthem: 
hut  I  was  disappointed.  I  found  the  church  as 
usual  crowded  with  English,  who  every  Sunday 
convert  St.  Peter's  into  a  kind  of  Hyde  Paris, 
where  they  promenade  arm  in  arm,  show  off  their 
finery,  laugh,  and  talk  aloud:  ^a  if  the  size  and 
splendour  of  the  edifice  detracted  in  any  degree 
from  its  sacred  character.  I  was  struck  with  a 
feeling  of  disgust ;  and  shocked  to'  see  this  most 
glorious  temple  of  the  Deity  metamorphosed  into 
a  mere  theatre.  Mr.  W.  told  me  this  morning, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  shameful  conduct  of 
the  English,  in  pressing  in  and  out  of  the  chapel, 
occupying  all  the  seats,  irreverently  interrupting 
the  sei:vice,  and  almost  excluding  the  natives,  the 
anthem  will  not  be  sung  in  future. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  English  has  created  offence,  in  spite  of 
the  friendly  feeling  which  exists  towards  us,  and 
the  allowances  which  are  made  for  our  national 
character.  Last  year  the  pope  objected  to  the 
indecent  custom  of  making  St.  Peter's  a  place  of 
fashionable  rendezvous,  and  notified  to  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi  his  desire  that  English  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen should  not  be  seen  arm  in  arm  walking 
up  and  down  the  aisles,  during  and  after  divine 
service.  The  cardinal,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ceeding, spoke  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
who  signified  the  wishes  of  the  Papal  Court  to  a 
large  party,  assembled  at  her  house.  The  hint  so 
judiciously  and  so  delicately  given,  >vas  at  the 
time  attended  to,  and  during  a  short  interval  the 
offence  complained  of  ceased.     New  comers  have 
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flince  reconnnenced  the  saine  course  of  condacC: 
and  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  worse  tban  the 
exhibition  of  g^aiety  and  frivolity,  gallantry  and 
ooquetterie  at  St.  Peter's  yesterday.  I  almost 
wish  the  pope  may  interfere,  and  with  rigoar; 
Ihongh,  individually,  I  should  lose  a  high  gratifi^ 
cation,  if  our  visits  to  St.  Peter's  were  interdicted. 
It  is  surely  most  ill-judged  and  unfeeling,  C^o 
say  nothing  of  the  profanation,  for  such  it  is,) 
to  show  soch  open  contempt  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ^religion  in  its  holiest,  grandest  temple,  and 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  head  of  that  church. 
I  blushed  for  my  country-women. 


On  Christmas  Eve  we  went  in  large  party  to 
visit  some  of  the  principal  churches,  and  witness 
the  celebration  of  the  Nativity;  one  of  the  most 
splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church.  We 
arrived  at  the  chapel  of  Monte  Cavallo  about 
halfpast  nine:  but  the  pope  being  ill  and  absent, 
nothing  particular  was  going  forward;  and  we 
left  it  to  proceed  to  the  San  Luigi  del  Frances], 
where  we  found  the  church  hung  fk'om  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling  with  garlands  of  flowers,  blazing 
with  light,  and  resounding  with  heavenly  music: 
bat  the  crowd  was  intolerable,  the  people  dirty, 
and  there  was  such  an  effluence  of  strong  per- 
fumea,  in  which  garlic  predominated,  that  our 
physical  sensations  overcame  our  curiosit>':  and 
we  were  glad  to  make  our  escape.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  the  Ara  Cell,  built  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and 
partly  from  its  ruins.  The  scene  here  from  the 
gloomy  grandeur  and  situation  of  the  church,  was 
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exceedingly  fine:  bat  we  did  not  stay  longenoni^k 
to  see  the  concluding  procession,  as  we  were 
told  it  would  be  much  finer  at  the  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore;  for  there  the  real  manger,  which  had 
received  our  Saviour  at  his  birth,  was  deposited : 
and  this  inestimable  relic  was  to  be  displayed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  devout;  and  with  a  waxen  figure 
laid  within  Ccalled  hero  II  Bambino),  was  to  be 
carried  in  procession  round  the  church,  "witb 
pomp,  with  music,  and  with  triumphing." 

The  reai  cradle  was  a  temptation  not  to  be 
withstood:  and  to  witness  this  signal  prostration 
of  the  human  intellect  before  ignorant  and  crafty 
superstition,  we  adjourned  to  the  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  For  processions  and  shaws  I  care  very 
little,  but  not  for  any  thing,  not  for  all  I  suffered 
at  the  moment,  would  I  have  missed  the  scene 
which  the  interior  of  the  church  exhibited;  for  it 
is  Impossible  that  any  description  could  have 
given  me  the  faintest  idea  of  it.  This  most  noble 
edifice,  with  its  perfect  proportions,  its  elegant 
Ionic  columns,  and  its  nu^estic  simplieity,  appeared 
transformed,  for  the  time  being,  into  the  temple 
ef  some  Pagan  divinity.  Lights  and  flowers,  in- 
cense and  music,  were  all  around:  and  the  spa- 
cious aisles  were  crowded  with  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  the  peasantry  of  the  Campagna,  who 
with  their  wild  ruffian- like  figures  and  pictures- 
que costumes,  were  lounging  about,  or  seated  at 
the  bases  of  pillars,  or  praying  before  the  altars. 
How  I  wished  to  paint  some  of  the  groups  I  saw! 
but  only  Rembrandt  could  have  done  them  Justice. 

We  remained  at  the  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  till 
four  o'clock,   and  no  procession  appearhigy  our 
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patience  WM  exiiausled.  I  nearly  fainted  on  my 
chair  from  excessive  fatigue;  and  some  of  our 
party  had  absolutely  laid  themselves  down  on  the 
steps  of  an  altar,  and  were  fast  asleep;  we  the- 
refore returned  home,  completely  knocked  up  by 
the  night's  dissipation. 

27. — ''Come,"  said  L.  jnst  now,  as  he  drew 
his  chair  te  the  fire,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with 
great  complacencj-,  '*  I  think  we've  worked  pretty 
hard  to-day;  three  palaces,  four  churches-^besides 
odds  and  «nd8  of  ruins  we  dispatched  in  the 
way:  to  say  nothing  of  old  Nibby's  lectures  in 
the  morning  about  Uie  Voices,  the  Saturnines, 
the  Albanians,  and  the  other  old  Bomans  —  by 
Jove!  I  almost  fancied  myself  at  school  again^^— 

*Arm9  virumpie  ctmo^ 

as  old  Virgil  or  somebody  else  says.  So  now 
let's  have  a  little  dearth  to  put  it  all  out  of  our 
heads:  — fer  my  brains  have  turned  round  like  a 
windmill,  by  Jove!  ever  since  I  was  on  the  top 
of  that  cursed  steeple  on  the  capitol,"  ^c.  Ac 

I  make  a  resolution  to  myself  every  morning 
before  bieafcfast,  that  I  will  be  prepared  with  a 
decent  stock  of  good-nature  and  forbearance,  and 
not  laugh  at  my  friend  L.'s  absurdities;  but  in 
vain  are  my  amiable  intentions:  his  blunders  and 
his  follies  surpass  all  anticipation,  as  they  defy 
all  powers  of  gravity.  I  console  myself  with  the 
conviction  that  such  Is  his  slowness  of  perception 
lie  does  not  see  that  he  is  the  bu^  of  every 
party;  and  such  his  obtnseness  of  feeling,  that 
If  he  did  see  it,  he  would  not  mind  it;  but  he 
la  the  heir  to  twenty  ive  tHonsand  a  year,*aad 
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therefore,  as  R.  said,  he  can  afford  to  he  laugh- 
ed at. 

We  ^'dispatched/'  as  L.  says,  a  good  deal  to- 
day, though  I  did  not  ''work  quite  so  hard"  as 
the  rest  of  the  party:  in  fact,  I  whs  obliged  to 
return  home  from  fatigue ,  after  having  visited 
the  Dorfa  and  Sciarra  Palaces,  C^li^  'a^^  f^^ 
the  second  time,)  and  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Yincoli. 

The  Doria  Palace  contains  theJargest  collection 
of  pictures  in  Rome:  but  they  are  in  a.  dirty  and 
neglected  condition ,  and  many  of  the  best  are 
hung  in  the  worst  possible  light:  added  to  this 
there  is  such  a  number  of  bad  and  indifferent  pic- 
tures, that  one  ought  to  visit  the  Doria  Gallery 
half  a  dozen  times  merely  to  select  those  on  which 
a  cultivated  taste  would  dwell  with  pleasure. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  portrait  of  Joanna  of  Naples, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  pictures 
in  the  collection.  It  exhibits  the  same  cast  of 
countenance  which  prevails  through  all  his  female 
heads,  a  sort  of  sontiraental  simpering  affectation 
which  is  very  disagreeable,  and  not  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  Joanna.  I  was  much 
more  delighted  by  some  magnificent  portraits  by 
Titian  and  Rubens ;  and  by  a  copy  of  the  famous 
antique  picture,  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini,  executed 
in  a  kindred  spirit  by  the  classic  pencil  of 
Poussin. 

The  collection  at  the  Sciarra  Palace  is  small 
hut  very  select.  The  pictures  are  hung  with  judg- 
ment, and  well  taken  care  of.  The  Blagdalen, 
which  is  considered  one  of  Guide's  masterpieces, 
charmed  me  most:  the  countenance  is  heavenly: 
though  full   of  eztatic  and  devout  contemplation, 
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tbere  is  in  itatoucb  of  melancholy,  <'ali  sorrow's 
softness  charmed  from  its  despair,"  which  is  quite 
exquisite:  and  jthe  attitude,  and . particularly  the 
turn  of  the  arm,  are  perfectly  graceful:  but  why 
those  odious  turnips  and  carrots  in  the  fore-ground  ? 
They  certainly  do  not  add  to  ^he  sentimetat  and 
beauty  of  the  picture.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Va- 
nity and  modesty,  and  Caravaggio's  Gamblers, 
both  celebrated  pictures  in  very  different  styles, 
are  hi  this  collection.  I  ought  not  to  forget  Raf- 
faelle's  beautiful  portrait  of  a  young  musician  who 
was  his  intimate  friend.  The  Doria  and  Sciarra 
palaces  contain  the  only  Claudes  I  hav«  seen  in 
Rome.  Since  the  acquisition  of  the  Altieri 
Claudes,  we  may  boast  of  possessing  the  finest 
productions  of  this  master  in  England.  I  remem- 
ber but  one  solitary  Claude  m  the  Florentine  gal- 
ler)*;  and  I  see  none  here  equal  to  those  at  Lord 
Orosvenor's  and  Angerstein's.  We  visited  the 
church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,.  to  see  Michel 
Angelo's  famous  statue  of  Moses,  —  of  which, 
who  has  not  heard?  I  must  confess  I  never  was 
so  disappointed  by  any  work  of  art  as  I  was  by 
(his  statue,  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  the 
first  place,  I  had  not  seen  any  model  or  copy  of 
the  original;,  and,  secondly,  I  had  read  Zappi's 
siiblime  sonnet,*  which  I  humbly  conceive  does 
rather  more  than  Justice  to  its  subject.  The  fine 
opening — 

"Chi  •  eostui  «h«  in  dlurft  pietrft  scolto 
8i«d«  Giy^nfe^'— 

gav«  jne  the  impression  of  a  colossal  and  elevated 
figure:  my  surprise,  therefore,   was  great  to  see 
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a  siUing  ^Utae,  not  nmcli  liirger  thiin,  life,  «n4 
placed  nearly  en  tbe  level  of  the  pavement;  so 
that  Instead  o(  looking  up  at  it,  I  almost  looked 
down  upon  it.  The  '^Doppio  raggio  in  Ironte,"  I 
found  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  horns,  which,  at 
the  first  glance,  gave  something  quite  Satanic  io 
the  head,  which  disgusted  me.  When  I  began  to 
recover  ftom  this  first  disappointment — althougb 
my.  eyes  were  opened  gradually  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  attitude,  the  grand  forms  of  the  drapery, 
and  the  lips,  which  unclose  as  if  about  to  speaJc 
— I  still  thlnlc  that  Zappi's  sonnet  Chis  acknow- 
ledged chef-d'cDuvre)  is  a  more  sublime  productian 
than  the  chef-d'oeuvre  it  celebrates. 

The  mention  of  Zapj^l  reminds  me  of  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Carlo  flfaratti,  the  painter.  She 
was  so  beautiful  that  she  was  her  father's  favour- 
ite model  for  his  Nymphs,  Madonnas,  and  Vestal 
Virgins ;  and  to  her  charms  she  added  virtue,  and 
to  her  virtue  uncommon  musical  and  literary 
talents.  Among  her  poems,  there  is  a  sonnet 
addressed  to  a  lady,  once  beloved  by  her  huahand, 
beginning 

"DoamI    cbe  tan'to  al  mio  aol  piaeesti," 

which  la  one  of  the  most  graceful,  most  feeling, 
most  delicate  compositions  I  ever  read.  ZappI, 
celebrates  hLs  beautiful  wife  under  the  name  of 
Clori,  and  his  first  mistress  under  that  of  Filli: 
to  the  latter  he  has  addressed  a  sonnet,  which 
turns  on  the  same  thought  as  Cowley's  well 
known  song,  „Love  in  thine  eyes."  As  they  both 
lived  about  the  same  time,  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell  which  0/  th^  two  borrowed  from  the  fther; 
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probably  tbey  were   both    borrowers   from  some 
elder  poet. 

The  charaeterlsticfl  of  JSappi's  style,  are  ten- 
derness and  elegance:  he  oecasionally  rises  to 
sublimity;  as  in  the  sonnet  on  the  Statae  ^of 
Moses,  and  that  on  Good  Friday.  He  never 
emalates  the  flights  of  CKiido  or  Fllici^a,  but  he 
is  more  uniformly  graceful  and  flowing  than 
either:  his  happy  thoughts  are  not  spun  out  too 
far, — and  his  points  are  seldom  mere  concetti. 


SONETTO. 

ni   (HAMBATTISTA   KAPPt. 

Amor  s*asside  alia  mia  Filli  accanto, 
Amor  la  segue  evunque  i  pass!  gira: 
In  lei  parla,  in  lei  tace,  in  lei  sospira, 

'    Anzi  in  lei  vive,  ond'ella  ed  ei  pud  tanto. 

Amore  i  vezzi,  amor  le  insegna  11  canto; 
E  se  mai  duolsi,  o  se  pur  mai  s^adira, 
Da  lei  non  parte  amor,  anzi  se  mira 
Amor  ne  le  belle  ire,  amor  nel  pianto. 

Se  avvien  che  danzi  in  regolato  errore,    - 
Darle  il  moto  al  bel  piede,  amor  riveggio, 
Come  I'anretto  qnando  mnove  nn  fiore. 

liO  veggio  in  fronte  amor  come  in  sno  seggiOi 
Sol  crin,  negli  ecchi,  su  le  labbra  amore, 
Sol  d'intomo  al  sao  caorei  amor  non  yeggio. 
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TRANSLATION,    EXTEMPORE, 
OF  THE  FOREGOING  SONNfiT. 

Love,  by  my  fair  one's  side  is  ever  seen, 
He  bovers  round  iier  steps,   wliere'er  she  strays, 
Breatlies  in  lier  voice,  and  in  her  silence  speaks, 
Aroand  her  lives,  and  lends  her  all  his  arms. 

Love  is  in  every  glance — Love  taught  her  song; 
And  if  she  weep,  or  scorn  contract  her  brow. 
Still  Love  departs  nut  from  her,  but  is  seen 
Even  In  her  lovely  anger  and  her  tears. 

When,  in  the  mazy  dance  she  glides  along 
''Still  Love  is  near  to  poize  each  graceful  step: 
So  breathes  the  zephyr  o'er  the  yielding  flower. 

Love  in  her  brow  is  throned,  plays  in  her  hair, 
Dart^  from  her  eye  and  glows  upon  her  lip, 
But,  oh!  he  never  yet  approached  her  heart. 

After  being  confined  to  the  house  for  three  days, 
partly  by  indi.«!position,  and  partly  by  a  vile  sirocco, 
which  brought,  as  usual,  vapours,  clouds,  and  blu^ 
devils  in  its  train — this  most  lovely  day  tempted 
me  out;  and  I  walked  with  V.  over  the  Monte 
Cavallo.to  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  After  admiring 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  pillar,  we  went 
on  towards  the  Capitol,  which' presented  a  singu- 
lar scene:  the  square  and  street  in  front,  as  well 
as  the  immense  flight  of  steps,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  which  lead  to  the  church  of  the 
Ara  Celi,  were  ciowded  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  in  their  holiday  dresses.    It  was  wiUt 
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difficulty  we  made  our  way  tbrougli  theni;  though 
they  very  civilly  made  way  for  us,  and  we  were 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  mounting  the  steps^ 
80  dense  was  the  multitude  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, some  on  their  hands  and  knees  out  of  extra- 
devotion.  At  last  we  reached  the  door  of  the  church, 
where  we  understood,  from  the  exclamations  and 
gesticulations  of  those  of  whom  we  inquired,  so- 
mething extraordinary  was  to  be  seen.  On  one 
side  of  the  entrance  was  a  puppet  show,  on  the 
other,  a  band  of  musicians,  playing  "Di  tanti  pal- 
pati."  The  interior  of  the  church,  was  crowded 
to  suffocation ;  and  all  in  darkness,  except  the  upper 
end,  where,  upon  a  stage  brilliantly  and  very  ar- 
tificially lighted  by  unseen  lamps,  there  was  an 
exhibition  in  wax-work,  as  large  as  life,  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  The  Virgin  was  ha- 
bited in  the  court  dress  of  the  last  century,  as 
rich  as  silk  and  satin,  gold  lace,  and  paste  dia- 
monds could  Wke  it,  with  a  flaxen  wig,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes.  The  infant  Saviour  lay  in  her  lap, 
his  head  encircled  with  rays  of  gilt  wire,  at  least 
two  yards  long.  The  shepherds  were  very  well 
done,  but  the  sheep  and  dogs  best  of  all;  I  be- 
lieve they  were  the  real  animals  stuffed.  There 
was  a  distant  landscape  seen  between  the  paste- 
board trees  which  was  well  painted,  and  from  the 
artful  disposition  of  the  light  and  perspective,  was 
almost  a  deception — but  by  a  blunder  very  consis- 
tent with  the  rest  of  the  show,  it  represented  a 
part  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  Above  all  was 
a  profane  representation  of  that  Being,  whom  f 
dare  scarcely  allude  to,  in  conjunction  with  such 
preposterous  vanities,  encircled  with  saints,  angels, 
and  clouds:  the  whole  got  up  very  like  a  scene 
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in  a  pantomive,  an<t  aocempanied  by  naxisie  from 
a  concealed  orcbestra,  whicb  was  intended^  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  sacred  music,  but  sounded  to  me  like 
some  of  Rossini's  airs.  In  front  of  tbe  stage  there 
was  a  narrow  passage  divided  off,  admitting  one 
person  at  a  time,  tbroiigJb  wbich  a  continued  file 
of  persons  moved  alon«,  wbo  threw  down  their 
contributions  as  they  passed,  bowing  and  crossing 
themselves  with  great  devotion.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  exta^ies  ol  the  multitude^ 
the  lifting  up  of  hands  and  e^os,  the  string  of 
superlatives — tl\e  bellissimos,  saatisslmros,  gloria^ 
sissimos,  and  maravigliosisslmos,  witli  which  they 
expressed  their^  applause  and  delight.  I  stood  im 
the  back  ground  of  this  strange  soeao,  supported 
on  one  of  the  long-legged  Qhairs  which  V**  pla- 
ced for  me  against  a  plUar,  at  once  amazed,  di- 
verted and  disgusted  by  this  display  of  profaneaess 
and  supersition,  till  the  heat  and  crowd  overoam* 
me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  church.  .  I 
shall  never  certainly  forget  the  "Bambino"  of  the 
Ara  Celi:  for  though  the  exhibition  I  saw  after- 
wards at  the  San  Luigi  Cwhere  I  went  to  look  at 
Domenichino's  fine  pictures)  surpassed  what  I  have 
just  described,  it  did  not  so  much  surprise  me. 
Something  in  the  same  style  is  exhibited  in  atanosl 
every  church,  between  Christmas  day  and  the  £p>- 
phany. 

During  our  examination  of  Trajan's  Forum  to- 
day, I  learnt  nothing  new,  except  that  Trajan  le- 
velled part  of  the  Quirinai  to  make  room  for  it. 
The  ground  having  lately  been  cleared  to  the  depth 
of  about  twelve  feet,  part  of  the  ancient  pavement 
has  been  discovered,  and  many  fragments  of  columns 
set  upright:  kiieces  of  frieze  and  broken  capitals 
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ar«  scattered  abanl.  The  pillar,  whleli  is  now  clear- 
ed to  the  base,  stands  in  its  orid^inal  place,  bat 
not,  as  it  is  sopposed,  at  its  original  leTd,  for 
tiM  Romans  generally  raised  the  substructure  of 
their  buildings,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  com- 
manding appearance.  The  antiquarians  here  are 
of  opinion  that  both  the  pavement  of  the  Basilica 
and  the  base  of  the  pillar  were  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ancient  street,  and  that  there  is  a 
flight  of  steps,  stQl  concealed,  between  the  pillar 
and  the  pavement  in  front.  The  famous  Ulpian 
Library  was  on  each  side  of  the  Basilica,  and  the 
Forum  differed  from  other  Forums  in  not  being 
an  open  space  surrounded  by  buildings,  but  a  buil- 
ding surrounded  by -an  open  space. 

«  •«  «  « 

Dec,  31. — Jan,  1.— That  hour  in  which  we  pass 
from  one  year  to  another,  and  begin  a  new  account 
with  ourselves,  with  our  fellow-creatures,  and  with 
Ooo,  must  surely  bring  some  solemn  and  serious 
thoughts  to  the  bosoms  of  the  most  happy  and 
most  unreflecting  among  the  triflers  on  this  earth. 
What  then  must  it  be  to  me  ?  The  flrst  hour,  the 
flrst  moment  of  the  expiring  year  was  spent  In 
tears,  in  distress,  in  bitterness  of  heart--*as  it  began 
so  it  ends.  Days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and 
seasons,  came  and  ^passed  like  visions  to  their 
viewless  home,"  and  brought  no  change.  Through 
the  compass  of  the  whole  year  I  have  not  enjoyed 
one  single  day — I  will  not  .^ay  of  Aa|>|iine#«— but 
of  health  and  peace;  and  what  I  have  endured 
has  left  me  little  to  learn  in  the  way  of  suffering. 
Would  to  Htnven  th»t  as  the  latest  minvtes  now 
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ebto  away  while  I  write,  mejiiory  migbt  also  pass 
away!  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  coaid  efface  tbe 
last  year  from  the  series  of  time,  hide  it  from 
myself,  bury  it  in  oblivion,  stamp  it  into  .annihi- 
lation, that  none  of  its  dreary  moments  might  ever 
rise  up  again  to  haunt  me,  like  spectres  of  pain 
and  dismay !  But  this  is  wrong< — I  feel  it  is — ^and 
J  repent,  I  recall  my  wish.  That  great  Being,  to 
whom  the  life  of  a  human  creature  is  a  merift  point, 
but  who  has  bestowed  on  his  creatures  such  ca- 
pacities of  feeling  and  suffering,  as  extend  moments 
to  hours  and  days  to  years,  inflicts  nothing  in 
vain,  and  if  I  have  suffered  much,  I  have  also 
learned  much.^  Now  the  last  hour  is  past — another 
year  opens:  may  it  bring  to  those  I  love  all  I 
wish  them  in  my  heart  I  to  me  it  can  bring  nothing. 
The  only  blessing  I  hope  froni  ilme  is  forgetful- 
ness'f  my  only  prayer  to  Heaven  is — rest,  rest,  rest! 

Jan,  4. — ^We  dispatched,  as  L^^  would  say,  a 
good  deal  to-day:  we  visited  the  Temple  ot  Vesta, 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmadino,  the  Temple 
of  Fortune,  the  Ponte  Rotto,  and  the  house  of  Ni- 
cole Rienzi:  all  these  lie  together  in  a  dirty,  low, 
and  disagreeable  part  of  Rome.  Thence  we  drove 
to  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestus.  As  we  know 
nothing  of  this  Caius  Cestus,  but  that  he  lived, 
died,  and  was  buried,  it  is  not  possible  to  attach 
any  fanciful  or  classical  interest  to  his  tomb,  but 
it  is  an  object  of  so ^ much  beauty  in  itself,* and 
from  its  situation  so  striking  and  picturesque,  that 
it  needs  no  additional  Interest.  It  is  close  to  the 
ancient  walls  of  Rome,  which  stretch  on  either  siife 
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as  far  as  the  eye  ean  reach  In  huge  and  broken 
masses  of  brick-work,  fragments  of  battlements  and 
buttresses:  overgrown  in  many  parts  with  shrubs, 
and  even  trees.     Around  the  base  of  the  Pyramid 
lies  the  barying-ground  of  strangers  and  heretics. 
Many  of  the  monuments  are  elegant,  and  their  frail 
materials   and   diminutive  forms  are   in   affecting 
contrast  with  the  lofty  and  solid  pile  which  towers 
above  them.   The  tombs  lie  around  in  a  small  space 
'' amicably  close,"   like  brothers  in   exile,  and  aa 
I  gazed  I  felt  a  kindred  feeling  with  all ;  /or  I  too 
am  a  wanderer,  a  stranger,  and  a  heretic;  and  it 
is  probable  that  my   place  of  rest  may  be  among 
them.   Be  it  so  I  for  methinks  this  earth  could  not 
afford  a  more   lovely,   a  more  tranquil,  or  more 
sacred   spot.     I  remarked  one  tomb,  which  is  an 
exact  model,   and*  in  the  same  material  with  the 
sarcophagus  of  Cornelius   8cipio,   in  the  Vatican. 
One  small  slab  of  white  marble  bore  the  name  of 
a  young  girl,  an  only  child,  who  died  at  sixteen, 
and  '^left  her  parents  disconsolate:"  another  elegant 
and  simple  monument  bore  the  name  of  a  young 
painter   of  genius   and  promise,   and  was  erected 
''by  his  companions  and  fellow  students  as  a  tes- 
timony of  their  affectionate  admiration  and  regret." 
This  part  of  old  Rome  is  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  has  a  wild,  desolate,  and  poetical  gran- 
deur, which  affects  the  Imagination  like  a  dream. 
The  very  air  disposes  one  to  reverie.     I  am  not 
surprised  that  Poiissin,  Claude,  and  Salvator  Rosa 
made   this  part  of  Rome  a  favourite  haunt,  and 
atodied  here  their  finest  effects  of  colour,  and  thehr 
grandest  combinations  of  landscape.    I  saw  a  young 
artist  seated   on  a  pile  of  ruins  with  his  sketch 
hook  open  on  his  knee,  and  his  pencil  in  his  hand 
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— during  the  wkole  time  we  mere  tbew  lie  Bever 
ehanged  his  attitude,  ner  put  his  pencil  to  the 
paper,  but  remained  leaning  on  his  elhow,  lilce  one 
lost  in  exstaoy. 

,  Jan.  5. — To-day  we  drove  through  the  quarter 
of  the  Jews,  called  the  Ghetta  degli  EbreL  It  is  a 
long  street  enclosed  at  each  end  with  a  strong  iroa 
gate,  which  is  locked  by  the  police  at  a  certain 
hour  every  evening ;  CI  believe  at  10  o'clocli :) 
and  any  Jew  found  without  its  precincts  after  that 
timey  is  liable  to  punishment  and  a  heavy  liae. 
The  street  is  narrow  and  dirty,  tlie  houses  wretched 
ami  rnlneus,  and  tlie  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
squalid,  filth)%  and  miserable— on  the  whole,  it 
was  a  painful  scene,  and  one  I  should  have  avoided, 
had  I  felldwed  my  own  ineUnatioas.-^  If  tliis  speci- 
men of  the  effects  of  snperstitien  and  Ignorance 
was  depressing,  the  next  was  not  less^rldicnloas. 
We  drove  to  the  Lateran:  I  had  frequently  visited 
this  noble  Basilica  before,  but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, we  were  to  go  ever  it  in  forwk,  with  the 
usual  torments  of  laquais  and  ciceronL  I  saw 
nothing  new  but  the  cloisters,  which  remain  exactly 
as  in  the  time  of  Conatantine.  They  are  in  the 
very  vilest  style  of  arcldreetnre,  aad  decorated  with 
Mosaic  in  a  very  elaborate  manner:  but  what  most 
amused  us  was  the  collection  of  relics,  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Gonstantine  from  the  Holy  Land^ 
and  which  our  cicerone  exhibited  with  a  saeerins 
aolemnity  which  made  it  very  doubtful  i»hether  h* 
believed  himself  in  their  miraeulaus  sanctity.  Hera 
is  the  stone  on  which  the  ooek  was  perched  when 
it  crowed  to  St.  Peter,  and  a  pillar  from  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  split  asunder  at  the  time  of  the  cruel- 
Axioa;  it  looks  a«  if  it  had  been  astSMl  very  ao» 
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coarse  only  renders  it  more  miraculous.  Here  is 
also  tbe  column  in  front  of  Pilate's  tkousoy  to  wliicli 
our  Saviour  was  bound,  and  tbe  very  well  wliere 
lie  met  tbe  woman  of  Samaria.  All  tbese,  and 
various  other  relics,  supposed  to  be  consecrated 
by  our  Saviour's  Passion,  are  carelessly  thrown 
into  tbe  cloisters — not  so  the  heads  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  which  are  considered  as  the  chief 
treasures  in  the  Lateran,  and  are  deposited  in  the 
body  of  the  church  in  a  rich  shrine.  The  beau- 
tiful sarcophagus  of  red  porphyry,  which  once  stood 
in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  and  contained  the 
ashes  of  A«rrippa,  is  now  in  the  Corsini  chapel 
here,  and  encloses  the  remains  of  some  Pope  Cle* 
ment.  The  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  was  dug 
from  the  cloisters  of  the  Lateran.  The  statue  of 
Constantino  in  the  portico  was  found  in  the  baths 
of  Censtantine;  it  is  in  a  style  of  sculpture  worthy 
the  architecture  of  the  cloisters.  Constantino  was 
the  first  christian  emperor,  a  glory  which  has  serv- 
ed to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins :  it  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  forget  that  he  was  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  a  great  and  blessed  revolution,  but  in  other 
respects  it  is  as  impossible  to  look  back  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Constantino  without  horror — an  era  when 
bloodshed  and  barbarism,  and  the  general  depravity 
of  morals  and  taste  seemed  to  have  reached  their 
climax. 

On  leaving  the  Lateran,  we  walked  to  the  Scala 
Santa,  said  to  be  the  very  flight  of  steps  which 
led  to  tbe  Judgment  hall  at  Jerusalem,  and  trans- 
ported hither  by  the  Emperor  Constaatine  *»  but  while 
the  other  reUoa  wkich  his  pious  benevolence  hestew- 
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ed  on  the  city  of  Ronlie  bave  apparently  lost  some 
of  their  efficacy,  the  Scala  Santa  is  still  regarded 
with  the  most  devout  veneration.  At  the  moment 
of  our  approaeh,  an  elegant  harouche  drove  up  to 
the  portico,  from  which  two  well-dressed  women 
alighted,  and  pulling  out  their  rosaries,  began  to 
crawl  up  the  stairs  on  their  hands  and  kness,  re- 
peating a  Paternoster  and  an  Av«  Maria  on  every 
step.  A  poor  diseased  beggar  had  just  gone  up 
before  them,  and  was  a  few  steps  in  advance.  This 
exercise,  as  we  are  assured,  purchases  a  thousand 
years  of  indulgence.  The  morning  was  concluded 
by  a  wallc  on  the  Monte  Plncio. 

I  did  not  linow  on  that  first  morning  after  onr 
arrival,  when  I  ran  up  the  Scala  della  Trinitii  to 
the  top  of  tlie  Pincian  hill,  and  looKed  around  me 
with  such  transport,  that  t  stood  by  mere  chance 
on  that  very  spot  from  which'  Claude  used  to  study 
his  sun-sets,  and  his  beautiful  effects  of  evening. 
His  house  was  close  to  me  oh  the  left,  and  those 
of  Nicole  Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa  a  little  beyond. 
Since  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  me, '  I  never 
pass  from  the  Monte  Pincio  along  the  Via  Felice 
without  looking  up  at  them  with  interest:  such 
power  has  genius,  *'to  hallow  in  the  core  of  hu- 
man hearts  even  the  ruin  of  a  wall." 


Jan,  6. — Sunday,  at  the  English  chapel,  which 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  where  it  was  at  once 
cold  and  suffocating.  We  had  a  plain  but  excellent 
sermon,  and  the  officiating  clergyman,  Mr.  W.,  ex- 
horted the  congregation  to  conduct  thenitfelvea  with 
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more  decornm  at  St.  Peter's,  and  to  remember  what 
was  due  to  the  temple  of  that  Gud  who  was  equally 
the  God  of  all  Christians.  We  afterwards  went  to 
St.  Peter's;  where  the  anthem  was  performed  at 
vespers  as  usual,  and  the  tenor  of  the  Argfentino 
sung.  The  music  was. indeed  heavenly — but  r  did 
not  enjoy  it:  for  though  the  behaviour  of  the  Eng* 
lish  was  much  more  decent  than  I  have  yet  seen 
it,  the  crowd  round  the  ohapel,  the  talking,  pushing, 
whispering,  and  movement,  were  enough  to  disquiet 
and  discomfort  me:  I  withdrew,  therefore,  and 
wallced  aboat  at  a  little  distance,  where  I  ^.'ould 
Just  hear  the  swell  of  the  organ.  Such  is  the 
immensity  of  the  bailding,  that  at  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  the  music  is  perfectly  inaudible. 

7. — ^Visited  the  Falconleri  Palace  to  see  Cardinal 
Pesche's  gallery.  The  collection  is  large,  and  con- 
tains many  iine  pictures,  but  there  is  such  a  fl»^- 
lange  of  good,  bad,  and  indiflfercnt,  that  on  the  whole, 
I  was  disappointed.  L^^  attached  himself  to  my 
side  the  whole  morning — to  benefit,  as  he  said,  by 
my  "tasty  remarks*:"^  he  hong  so  dreadfully  heavy 
on  my  bands,  ang  I  was  so  confounded  by  the  in- 
terpretations and  explanations  his  ignorance  requir- 
ed, that  I  at  last  found  my  patience  nearly  at  an 
end.  Pity  he  is  so  good-natured  and  good-tem- 
pered, that  one  can  neither  have  the  comfort  of 
heartily  disliking  him  nor  find  nor  make  the  sha- 
dow of  an  excuse  to  shake  trim  off! 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  gxy  party  of  SngHsh 
and  foreigners  :  among'  them 
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A  REPLY  TO  A  COMPLAINT. 

Trust  not  tbe  ready  smile! 

*Ti«  a  delusive  glow — 
For  cold  and  dark  tbe  wblle 

The  spirits  flag  below. 

Witb  a  beam  of  departed  joy, 

Tbe  eye  may  kiadle  yet: 
As  the  cloud  in  yon  wintry  sky, 

Still  glows  with  the  sun  that  is  set. 

The  doad  will  vanish  away — 
The  sun  will  shine  to-morrow  — 

To  me  shall  break  no  day 
On  this  dull  night  of  sorrow  1 


A  REPLY  TO  A  REPROACH. 

I  would  noth  that  the  world  should  know. 
How  deep  within  my  panting  heart 

A  thousand  warmer  feelings  glow, 
Than  word  or  look  could  e'er  impart. 

i  would  not  that  the  world  should  guess 
At  aught  beyond  this  outward  show  ; 

\Vhat  happy  dreams  in  secret  bless — 
What  burning  tears  in  secret  iow. 

And  let  them  deem  me  cold  or  vain; 

— O  there  is  one  who  thinks  not  sol 
In  one  devoted  heart  I  reign. 

And  what  is  all  the  rest  below? 
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9.— «We  have  had  two  dnys  of  truly  Snglisk 
weatlier;  cold,  damp,  and  gliooiii)%  wUh  storms  of 
wind  and  rain.  I  know  not  why,  but  there  la 
something  peculiarly  deforming  and  discordant  in 
bad  weather  here;  and  we  are  all  rather  atapid 
and  depressed.  To  me,  sunshine  and  warmth  art 
substitutes  for  health  and  spirits;  and  their  ab- 
sence inflicts  positive  sitflTering.  There  is  not  a 
single  room  in  our  paUizzetto  which  is  weather- 
prpof;  and  as  to  a  good  fire,  it  is  a  luxury  un- 
known, but  not  unnecessary,  in  these  regions.  la 
such  apartments  as  contain  no  ire-place,  a  stufa 
or  portable  stove  ia  set,  which  diffuses  little 
warmth,  and  fenders  the  air  insupportably  close 
and  suffocating. 

I  witnessed  a  scene  last  night,  which  was  a 
good  illustration  of  tbat  extraordinary  indolence 
for  which  the  Romans  are  remarkable.  Owrlaquais. 
Camilo  suffered  himself  to  be  tamed  off,  rather 
than  put  wood  on  the  fire  three  times  a  day;  ha 
would  rather,  he  said,  '^starve  In  the  streets  than 
break  his  back  by  carrying  bur^cas  like  an  ass; 
and  though  he  was  miserable  to  displease  the 
Onoratissimo  Padrone,  his  first  duly  was  to  take 
eare  of  his  own  health,  which,  with  the  blessing 

of  the  saints,   he  was  determined  to  do.'*  R > 

threw  him  his  wages,  repeating  with  great  con- 
tempt the  only  word  of  his  long  speech  he  under- 
stood, *'Agino\"  "Sono  Romano,  lo,"  replied  the 
fellow,  drawing  himself  up  with  dignity.  He 
took  his  wages,  however,  and  marched  out  of 
the  house. 

The  impertinence  of  this  Camiilo  was  sometimet 
amoaing,  but  oftener  provoking.  He  piqued  him- 
self on  being  a  profound  antMiuariaa,  woald  con- 
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fiite  Nibby,  and  carried  Nardini  in  his  pocket,  to 
whom  he  referred  on  all  occaaiAns :  yet  the  other 
day  he  had  the  impudence  to  assure  us  that  Cains 
Cestus  was.  an  English  Protestant,  who  was  ex- 
communicated by  Pope  Julius  Ciesar;  and  took  his 
Nardini  out  of  his  pocket  to  prove  his  assertion. 
V — : —  hroaght  me  to  day  the  '^Soavenirs  de 
Feiicie/'  of  Madame  de  Genlis;  which  amused  me 
delightruUy  for  a  few  hours.  They  contain  many 
truths,  many  half  or  whole  falsehoods,  many  im- 
pertinent things,  and  several  very  interesting  anec- 
dotes. They  are  written  with  all  the  graceful 
simplicity  of  style,  and  in  that  tone  of  lady- like 
feeling  which  distinguishes  whatever  she  writes: 
but  it  is  clear  that  though  she  represents  these 
'^Souvenirs"  as  mere .  extracts  from  her  jooroal, 
they  have  been  carefully  composed  or  re-composed 
for  publication,  and  were  always  intended  to  be 
seen.  Now  if  my  poor  little  Diary  should  ever 
be  seen  I  I  tremble  but  to  think  of  it! — what 
egotism  and  vanity,  what  discontent  —  repining  < — 
caprice — should  I  be  accused  of?— neither  per- 
haps have  I  always  been  just  to  others;  quand  on 
senty  on  re/iechU  rarement.  Such  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  temper -^such  opposite  extremes  of  think- 
ing and  feeling,  written  down  at  the  moment, 
without  noticing  the  intervening  links  of  cirenm. 
stances  and  impressions  which  led  to  them,  wonM 
appear  like  detraction,  if  they  should  meet  the 
eye  of  any  indifferent  person — but  I  think  I  have 
taken  sufficient  precautions  against  the  possibility 
of  such  an  exposure,  and  the  only  eyes  whi<A 
will  ever  glance  over  this  blotted  page,  when  the 
hand  that  writes  it  is  cold,  will  read,  not  to 
criticise  bat  to  0ff9tpaiMze. 
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10. — ^A  lovely  InrUUant  day,  the  sky  wHlioiit  a 
cloud  and  the  air  as  soft  as  summer.  Tlie  car- 
riages were  ordered  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  we  sallied  fortli  in  bigli  spirits— resolved,  as 
L  ^  ^  said,  with  his  u^ual  felicitous  application 
of  Shakspeare,      ^ 

To  take  ike  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  baths  of  Titus  are  on  the  .£squiline;-and  no- 
thing remains  of  them  but  piles  of  brickwork,  and 
a  few  subterranean  chambers  almost  choked  with 
rubbish.  Some  fragments  of  exquisite  arabesque 
painting  are  visible  on  the  ceilings  and  walls;  and 
the  gilding  and  colours  are  still  fresh  and  bright. 
The  brickwork  is  perfectly  solid  and  firm,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  finished  yesterday.  On  the  whole,  the 
impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  not  the  slow  and 
gentle  hand  of  time,  but  sudden  rapine  an4  violence 
had  caused  the  devastation  around  us :  and  looking 
into  Nardini  on  my  return,  I  found  that  the  baths 
of  Titus  were  nearly  entire  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury 9  but  were  demolished  with  great  labour  and 
difficulty  by  the  ferocious  Senator  Brancaleone, 
who,  about  the  year  1257,  destroyed  an  infinite 
number  of  ancient  edifices,  ''per  togliere  ai  Nobili 
il  modo  di  fortificarsi."  The  ruins  were  excavated 
during  the  pontificate  of  Julias  the  Second ,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Raffaelie,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  the  idea  of  the  arabesques  in  the 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  from  the  paintings  here.  We 
were  shown  the  niche  in  which  the  Laocoon  stood, 
when  it  was  discovered  in  1503.  After  leaving 
the  baths,  we  entered  the  neighbouring  church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  to  look  again  at  the  beau- 
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tifiil  fluted  Doric  eolomiui  wliidt  once  aNlonied  tbe 
splendid  ediflee  of  Titus:  and  on  this  occasion  we 
were  sbown  the  cbest  in  wbicli  tlie  fetters  of  St. 
Peter  are  preserved  in  a  triple  enclosure  of  iron^ 
wood,  and  silver:  My  unreasonable  curiosity  not 
being  satisfied  by  looking  at  tbe  mere  outside  of 
tbis  sacred  coflTer,  I  turned  to  tbe  monk  wbo  ex- 
hibited it,  and  civifty  requested  that  be  would  open 
it,  and  show  us  tbe  miraculous  treasure  it  contained. 
The 'poor  man  looked  absolutely  astounded  and  a- 
ghast  at  tbe  audacity  of  my|k*e<|uest,'and  stammered 
out,  that  the  coffer  was  never  opened,  without  a 
written  order  ttom  his  holiness  the  pope,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a.  cardinal,  and,  that  this  favour 
was  never  granted  to  a  heritic,  Ccon  rispetto  par-* 
la»do  ;>  and  with  this  excuse  we  were  obliged  to 
be  satisfied. 

The  church  of  San  Martino  del  Monte  is  built 
on  part  of  the  substructure  of  tbe  baths  of  Titus; 
and  there  is  a  door  opening  from  the  churchy  by 
which  you  descend  into  the  ancient  subtofranean 
vaults.  The  small,  but  exquisite  pillars,  and  the 
pavemenr,  which  is  of  the  richest  marbles,  were 
brought  from  the  Villa  of  Adrian  at  Tivoll.  The 
walls  were  painted  in  fresco  by  Nicole  and  Caspar 
Poussin,  and  were  once  a  celebrated  study  for 
young  landscape  painters,*  almost  every  vestige  of 
colouring  is  now  obliterated  by  the  damp  which 
streams  down  the  walls.  There  are  some  excellent 
modem  pictures  in  good  preservation,  I  think  by 
Carluccio.  This  church,  though  not  large.  Is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
the  most  precious  materials  are  lavished  in  profusion 
on  every  part.  The  body  of  Cardinal  Tomasi  is 
preserved  here,   embalmed  in  a  glasscase.     It  is 
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exhibited  conspicaously,  and  In  my  life  I  never  saw 
Cor  smelt}  any  tbing  so  abominable  and  disgusting. 

Tlie  rest  of  tbe  morning  was  spent  in  the  Va- 
tican. 

I  stood  to-day  for  some  time  between  those  two 
great  masterpieces,  the  Transfiguration  of  Raffaelle, 
and  Domenichino's  Communion  of  St.  Jerome.  I 
studied  them,- 1  examined  them  figure  by  figure, 
and  then  in  the  ensemble,  and  mused  upon  the 
different  effect  they  produce,  and  were  designed  to 
produce,  until  I  thought  I  could  decide  to  my  own 
satisfaction  on  their  respective  merits.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  the  Transfiguration  is  prononnced  the 
"grandest  picture  in  the  world,*'  nor  so  insensible 
to  excellence  as  to  regard  this  glorious  composi> 
tion  without  all  the  admiration  due  to  it.  I  am 
dazzled  by  the  flood  of  light  which  bursts  from 
the  opening  heavens  above,  and  affected  by  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  group  below.  What  splen- 
dour of  colour  I  What  variety  of  expression!  What 
masterly  grouping  of  the 'heads!  I  see  all  this — 
but  to  me  Raffaelie's  pictore  wants  unity  af  interest: 
it  is  two  pictures  in  one:  the  demoniac  boy  in  the 
foreground  always  shocks  me;  and  thus  from  my 
peculiarity  of  taste,  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  is  not 
so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be. 

On  tile  other  hand,  I  never  can  turn  to  the  Do- 
menichino  without  being  thrilled  with  emotion,  and 
touched  with  awe.  The  story  is  told  with  the  most 
admirable  skill,  and  with  the  most  exquisite  truth 
and  simplicity :  the  interest  is  one  and  the  same ; 
it  all  centres  in  the  person  of  the  expiring  saint ; 
and  the  calm  benignity  of  the  officiating  priest  is 
finely  contrasted  with  the  countenances  of  the  group 
who  support  the  tiying  form  of  St.  Jerome:  anxiouM 
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tendernesfiy  grief,  hope  and  fear,  are  expressed  With 
such  deep  pathos  and  reality,  that  the  spectator 
forgets  admiration  in  sympathy ;  and  I  have  gazed, 
till  I  coald  almost  have  fancied  myself  one  of  the 
assistants.  The  colouring  is  as  admirable  as  the 
composition— gorgeously  rich  in  effect,  hut  subdued 
to  a  tone  which  harmonizes  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  ^subject. 

There  is  a  curious  anecdpte  connected  with  this 
picture,  which  I  wish  I  had  noted  down  at  length 
as  it  was  related  to  me,  and  at  the  time  I  heard 
it:  it  is  briefly  thiA,  The  picture  was  painted  by 
Domenichino  for  the  church  of  San  Girolamo  della 
Carlta.  At  that  time  the  factions  between  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  painting  ran  so  high  at  Rome, 
that  the  followers  of  Domenichino  and  Guido  ab- 
solutely stabbed  and  poisoned  each  olAer;  and  the 
popular  prejudice  being  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome  was  torn  down  from  Its 
place,  and  flung  into  a  lumber  garret.  Some  time 
afterwards,  the  superiors  of  the  convent  wishing 
to  substitute  a  new  altar-piece,  commissioned  Ni- 
cole Poussin  to  execute  it;  and  sent  him  Dome- 
nichino's  rejected  picture  as  old  canvass  to  paint 
upon.  No  sooner  had  the  generous  Poussin  cast 
his  eyes  on  it,  than  he  was  struck,  as  well  he 
might  be,  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  He 
immediately  carried  it  into  the  church,  and  there 
lectured  in  public  on  its  beauties,  until  he  made 
the  stupid  monks  ashamed  of  their  blind  rejection 
of  such  a  master-piece,  and  bodly  gave  it  that  cha- 
racter it  has  ever  since  retained,  of  b^ing  the  se- 
cond best  picture  in  the  world. 
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11. — A  party  of  fonr,  indluding  I***  and  my- 
self, ascended  tbe  dome  of  St.  Peter's;  and  even 
mounted  into  (he  gilt  ball.  It  was  a  most  fati- 
guing expedition,  and  one  I  have  since  repented. 
I  gained,  however,  a  more  perfect,  and  a  more 
sublime  idea  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  St. 
Peter's,  than  I  had  before;  and  I  was  equally 
pleased  and  surprised  by  the  exquisite  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  ev.ery  part  of  the  building. 
We  drove  form  St.  Peter's  to  the  church  of  St, 
Onofrio,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Tasso.  A  plain 
slab  BNirks  the  spot,  which  requires  nothing  but 
his  name  to  distinguish  it.  ^'After  life's  fitful 
/ever  he  sleeps  well."  The  poet  Guidi  lies  in  a 
little  chapel  close  by;  and  his  effigy  is  so  placed 
that  the  eyes  appear  fixed  upon  the  tomb  of 
Tasso. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Trastevere, 
Cwhich  is  held  in  peculiar  reverence  by  the  Tras- 
teverini,>  there  is  nothin'^  remarkable,  except  that 
like  many  others  in  Rome,  it  is  rich  in  the  spoils 
of  antique  splendour:  afterwards  to  the  Palazzo 
Famese  and  the  Farnesina,  to  see  the  frescos  of 
Raffaelle,  Giulio  Romano,  and  the  Garaccis,  which 
have  long  been  rendered  familiar  to  me  in  copies 
and  engravings. 

13. — I  did  penance  at  home  for  the  fatigue  of 
the  day  before,  and  to-day  Cthe  18th)  I  took  a 
delightful  drive  of  several  hours  attended  only  by 
Scaccia.  Having  examined  at  different  times,  and 
in  detail,  most  of  the  interesting  objects  within 
the  compass  of  the  ancient  city,  I  wished  to  gene- 
ralize, what  I  had  seen,  by  a  kind  of  survey  of 
the  whole.  For  this  purpose  making  the  Capitol 
a  central  point,   K  drove  fint  slowly  through  the 
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Foruni)  and  made  tbe  circuit  of  tbe  Palatine  Hill, 
then  by  the  arch  of  Janas,  Cwhich  by  a  late 
decision  of  the  antiquarians,  has  no  ynore  to  do 
with  Janus  than  with  Jupiter^}  and  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  back  again  over  the  site  of  the  Circasi 
Maximus,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine, 
Cthe  scene  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,)  to  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  where  I  spent  an  hour, 
musing,  sketching,  and  poetizing;  thence  to  the 
church  of  San  Stefano  Rotundo,  once  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Claudius  by  Agrippina:  over  the 
Celian  Hill,  covered  with  masses  of  ruins,  to 
the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  a  small  but 
beautiful  edifice;  then  to  the  neighbouring  churcli 
of  San  Gregorio,  from  the  steps  of  which  there 
is  such  a  noble  view.  Thence  I  returned  by  the 
arch  of  Constantino,  and  the  Coliseum,  whicb 
frowned  on  me  in  black  masses  through  the  soft 
but  deepening  twilight,  through  the  street  now 
called  theSuburra,  hut  formerly  the  Via  Scelerata, 
where  Tullia  trampled  over  the  dead  body  of  her 
father,  and  so  over  the  Quirinal,  home. 

My  excursion  was  altogether  delightful,  and  gave 
me  the  most  magnificent,  and  I  bad  almost  said, 
the  most  bewildering  ideas  of  the  grandeur  and  ex* 
tent  of  ancient  Rome.  Every  step  was  classic  ground: 
illustrious  names,  and  splendid  recoliections  crowd- 
ed upon  the  fancy — ' 

"And  trailing  eloada  of  glory  did  they  como.'' 

On  the  Palatine  Hill  were  the  houses  of  Cicero 
aiid  the  Gracchi;  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  resided 
on  the  Aventine;  and  Mecienas  and  Pliny  on  the 
JSsquiline.    If   one  little  fragment  of  a  wmll  re- 
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nwfnedy  which  conld  with  any  shadow  of  proba- 
bilily  be  pointed  oat  as  belonging  to  the  residence 
of  Cicero,  Horace,  or  Virgil,  how  much  dearer, 
how  much  more  sanctified  to  memory  would  it  be 
than  all  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  fabrics  of 
theCiesarsI  But  no-^aU  has  passed  away.  I  have 
heard  the  remains  of  Rome  coarsely-  ridiculed, 
hecanse,  after  the  researches  of  centuries,  so  little 
is  remparatively  known -^  because  of  the  endless 
disputes  of  antiquarians,  and  the  night  and  ignor- 
ance in  whieh  aU  is  involved:  but  to  the  imagi- 
nation there  is  something  singularly  striking  in 
this  mysterious  veil  which  hangs  like  a  cloud 
upon  the  objects  around  us.  I  trod  to-day  over 
Aapeless  masses  of  building,  extending  in  every 
direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Who 
had  inhabited  the  ediilces  I  trampled  under  my 
feet?  What  hearts  had  burned — what  heads  had 
thought  —-  what  spirits  had  kindled  therej  wbere 
nothing  was  seen  but  a  wilderness  and  waste, 
and  heaps  of  ruins,  to  which  antiquaries  —  even 
Nibby  himself — dare  not  give  a  name?  All 
swept  away — ^buried  beneath  an  ocean  of  oblivion, 
above  which  rise  a  few  great  and  glorious  names, 
like  rocks,  ever  which  the  billows  of  time  break 
In  vain. 

I»4i  esolamo,   faal'  notle  %ttM,  imporiuna 
Tat  to  rampie  i«e  glorie  a  un  tratto  amoraat 
eiori«  di  aoBBO^  4i  ralor,  di  foraa 
Gia  milla  myrcBii,  9v  non  hai  pur  una ! 


One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  I  saw  to-day 
was  tlw  Roman  forun,  crowded  with  tho  common 
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people  gatly  drenied;  Ot  la  n.  festa  or  SBiat's 
dayO  tbe  women  siUioiir  ia  groops  upon  the  fallen 
columns,  nurBing  or  amusing  their  children.  The 
men  were  playing  at  mora,  or  at  a  game  like 
quoits.  Under  the  west  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
on  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximns,  I  met  a  woman 
mounted  on  an  ass,  habited  in  a  most  beautiful 
and  singular  holiday  costume,  a  man  walked  by 
her  side,  leading  the  animal  she  rodo,  With  Iovm-- 
like  watchfulness.  He  was  en  vesie,  and  I  observed 
that  his  cloak  was  thrown  over  the  back  of  the 
ass  as  a  substitute  for  a  saddle.  Two  men  followed 
behind  with  %  their  long  capotes  hanging  from  their 
shoulders  and  carrying  guitars,  which  they  struck 
from  time  to  time,  singing  as  they  walked  along. 
A  little  in  advance  there  is  a  small  chapei,  and 
Madonna.  A  young  girl  approached,  and  laying 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  before  the  Image,  she  knelt 
down,  hid  her  face  in  her  apron,  and  wrung  her 
hands  from  time  to  time  as  if  she  was  praying 
with  fervor.  IVhen  the  group  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned came  up,  they  left  the  path  way,  and  made 
a  circuit  of  many  yards  to  avoid  disturbing  her, 
the  men  taking  olT  their  hats,  and  the  woman  inclin- 
ing her  head ,  in  sign  of  respect,  as  they  passed. 

All  this  sounds-,  while  I  soberly  write  it  down, 
very  sentimental,  and  picturesque,  and  poeticaL  It 
was  exactly  what  I  saw — what  I  often  see:  such 
is  the  place,  the  scenery,  the  people.  Every  group 
is  a  picture,  the  commonest  object  has  some  interest 
attached  to  it,  the  commonest  action  is  dignified 
by  sentiment,'  the  language  around  as  is  music  and 
the  air  we  breathe  is  poetry. 

Just  as  I  was  writing  the  word  mtw^c,  the  soimda 
of  a  guitar  attracted  me  to  the  window^  which 
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looks  into  a  narrow  back  street,  and  is  exactly  oppos- 
ite a  small  white  house  belonging  to  a  vettorino, 
who  has  a  very  pretty  daughter.  For  her  this  se- 
renade was  evidently  intended ;  for  the  moment  the 
mnsic  began,  she  placed  a  light  in  the  window  as 
a  signal  that  she  listened  propitiously,  and  then 
retired.  The  group  below  consisted  of  two  men, 
the  lover  and  a  musician  he  had  brought  with  him: 
the  former  stood  looking  up  at  the  window  with 
his  hat  off,  and  the  musician,  after  singing  two 
very  beautiful  airs,  concluded  with  the  delicious 
and  popular  Arietta  '*Buona  notte  amato  bene!** 
to  which  the  lover  wMsUed  a  second,  in  such  per- 
fect tune,  and  with  such  exquisite  taste,  that  I  was 
enchanted.  Rome  is  famous  for  serenades  and  sere- 
naders;  but  at  this  season  they  are  seldom  heard. 
I  remember  at  Venice  being  wakened  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  by  such  delicious  music,  that  Cto  use 
a  hyperbole  common  in  the  mouths  of  this  poetical 
people}  I  was  "transported  to  the  seventh  heaven :" 
before  I  could  perfectly  recollect  myself,  the  music 
ceased,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
threw  open  their  casements,  and  vehemenlty  and 
enthusiastically,  applauded,  ciapping  their  hands, 
and  shouting  braves:  but  neither  at  Venice,  at  Pa- 
dua, nor  at  Florence  did  I  hear  any  thing  that 
pleased  and  touched  me  so  much  as  the  serenade 
to  which  I  have  just  been  listening. 


14.— To-day  was  quite  heavenly — like  a  lovely 
May-day  in  England:  the  air  so  pure,  so  soft,  and 
the  sun  so  warm,  that  I  would  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with  my  shawl  and  pelisse.  We  went  In 
carriages  to  the  other  side  of  the  Palatine,  and 
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then  dispersing  in  small  pairties^  as  will  or  fancy 
led,  we  lounged  and  wandered  abeat  in  the  Coli- 
seum, and  among  the  neighbouring  ruins  till  dinner 
tfane.     I  climbed  up  the  western  side  of  the  Coli- 
seum,  at   the  Imminent  hazard  of  my  neclc;  and 
looking   down  through  a  gaping  aperture,  on  the 
brinic  of  which  I  had  aocidentaUy  seated  myself,  I 
saw  in  the  colossal  corridor  far  below  me,-  a  young 
artist,  Who,  as  if  transported  out  of  his  senses  by 
delight  and  admiration,  was  making  the  most  extra- 
ordinary' antics  and  gestures :  sometimes  he  clasped 
his  hands,  then  extended  his  arms,  then  stood  with 
them  folded  as  in  deep  thought;  now  he  snatched 
up  his  portfolio  as  if  to  draw  what  so  much  en- 
chanted  him,   then  threw  it  down  and  kicked  it 
from  him  as  if  in  despair.    I  never  saw  such  ad- 
mirable ddmb  show:  it  was  better  than  any  pan- 
tomine.    At  length,  however,  he  happened  to  cast 
up  his  eyes,  as  if  appealing   to  heaven,  and  they 
encountered  mine  peeping   down  upon  him  from 
above.    He  stood  ilxed  and  motionless  for  two  se- 
conds, staring  at  me,  and  then  snatching  up  hia 
portfolio  and  his  hat,  ran  olT  and  disappeared.     I 
met  the  same  man  afterwards  walking  along  the 
Via  Felice,  and  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  pas- 
sed: he  smiled  too,   but  pulled  his   hat  ever  his 
face  and  turned  away. 

I  discovered  to-day  Cand  it  is  no  slight  pleasure 
to  make  a  discovery  for  one's  self,3  the  passage 
which  formed  the  communication  between  the  Co- 
liseum and  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars,  and  in  which 
the  Emperor  Commodus  was  assassinated.  I  recogn- 
ized it  by  its  situation,  and  the  mosaic  pavemenS 
described  by  Nibby.  If  I  had  time  I  might  moralise 
here,  and  make  an  eloquent  tirade  a  la  JBiutaee 
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about  imperial  monsters  and  so  fortb, — bat  in  fact 
I  did  (hinic  wbile  I  stood  in  tbe  damp  and  gloomy 
corridor,  that  it  was  fitting-  death  for  Commodas 
to  die  by  tbe  giddy  playfulness  of  a  child,  and  the 
machinations  of  an  abandoned  woman.  It  was  not 
a  favourable  time  or  hour  to  contemplate  the  Co- 
liseum'^ the  sunshine  was  too  resplendent — 

It  Wfts  a  gftrUh,  brotd^  and  peering  day. 
Loud,  ligbt,  sQspicious,  full  of  eyes  and  ears; 
And  every  little  corner,  nook,  and  hole, 
Wae  penetrated  by  the  insolent  ligbt. 

We  are  told  that  five  thousand  animals  were 
slain  in  the  amphitheatre  on  its  dedication ~  how 
dreadful!  The  mutual  massacres  of  the  gladiators 
inspire  less  horror  than  this  disgusting  butchery ! 
To  what  a  pitch  must  the  depraved  appetite  for 
blood  and  death  have  risen  among  the  corrupted 
and  ferocious  populace,  before  such  a  sight  could 
be  endured  I 


15. — We  drove  to-day  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Bfetella,  on  the  Appian  Way,  to  the  Fountain  of 
Kgeria,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sclpios  near  the  Porta 
Cappena. 

I  wish  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  had  been  that 
of  Cornelia  or  Valeria.  There  may  be  little  in  a 
name,  but  how  much  there  is  in  association !  What 
this  massy  fabric  wanted  in  classical  fame  Lord 
Byron  has  lately  supplied  in  poetical  interest.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Fountain  of  Egeria,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
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Stanzas  in  hUr  p»em,  and  has  certainly  invested  it 
witb  a  diarm  it  could  notbave  possessed  before. 
Tbe  woods  and  groves  wbicb  once  Surrounded  it, 
bave  been  all  cut  downj  and  tbe  scener)'  round  it 
is  waste  and  bleak ;  but  tbe  fountain  itself  is  pretty, 
overgrown  witb  ivy,  moss,  and  tbe  graceful  capil- 
laire  plant  Ccapeilo  di  yenere)  drooping  from  the 
walls,  and  tbe  stream  is  as  pure  as  crystal.  L** 
wbo  was  witb  as,  took  np  a  stone  to  break  off 
a  piece  of  tb^  statue,  and  matffied,  defaced^  and 
wretcbed  as  it  is,  I  could  not  belp  tbinking  it  a 
profanation  to  tbe  place,  and  stopped  bis  band, 
calling  bim  a  barbarous.  Vandyke:  be  v looked  so 
awkwardly  alarmed  and  pazzled  by  tbe  epitbet  I 
bad  given  bim!  Tbe  identity  of  tbis  spot  Ciil^e  all 
otber  places  bere)  bas  been  vebemently  disputed. 
At  very  step  to.-,day  we  encountered  doubt,  and 
oentradtetion,  and  cavilling:  authorities  are  mar- 
sbalied  against  each  other  in  puzzling  array,  and 
tbe  modern  unwillingness  to  be  cheated  by  line 
sounds  and  great  names-  bas  become  a  general 
scepticism.  I  ba\^  no  objectien  to  tbe  "shadows, 
doubts,  and  daricness"  wbicb  rest  upon  all  around 
us;  it  ratber  pleases  my  fancy  tbiis  to  *'dream  over 
tbe  map  of  things,"  abandoned  to  my  own  cogi- 
tations and  my  own  conclusions;  but  tben  there 
are  certain  points  upon  whkb  it  is  very  disagree- 
able to  have  one's,  faith  disturbed;  and  the  Foun- 
tain  of  Egeria  is  one  of  tbese.  So  leaving  tbe 
more  learned  antiquarians  to  fight  it  out,  seeun^ 
dum  artem,  and  fire  each  other's  wigs  if  they  will, 
I  am  determined,  and  do  stedfastly  believe,  that 
tbe  Fountain  of  Egeria  I  saw  to-day  is  tbe  very 
identical  and  original  Fountain  of  Egerla-^of  No- 
ma's Egerla^-'aBd  therefore  it  is  so. 
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THe  tomb  of  the  Scipios  is  a  dirty  dark  wine 
cellar:  all  the  urns,  the  fine  sarcophagus,  and  the 
original  tablets,  and  inscriptions  have  been  removed 
to  the  Vatican.  I .  thought  to-day  while  I  stood 
in  the  sepulchre,  and  on  the  very  spot  whence  the 
sarcophagus  of  Publius  was  removed,  if  Scipio,  or 
Augustus,  or  Adrian,  could  return  to  this  world, 
how  would  their  Roman  pride  endure  to  see  their 
last  resting-places,  the  towers  and  the  pyramids 
in  which  they  fortified  themselves,  thus  violated 
and  put  to.  ignoble  uses,  and  the  urns  which  con- 
tained their  ashes  stuck  up'  as  ornaments  in  a  paint- 
ted  room,  where  barbarian  visitors  lounge  away 
heir  hours,  and  stare  upon  their  relics  with  scorn- 
ful indifference  or  idle  curiosity  I 


The  people  here,  even  the  lowest  and  meanest 
among  them  seem  to  have  imbibed  a  profound  re- 
spect for  antiquity  and  antiquities,  which  someti- 
mes produces  a  comic  effect.  I  am  often  amused 
by  the  exultation  with  which  they  point  out  a  bit 
•f  old  stone,  or  piece  of  brick  wall,  or  shapeless 
fragment  of  some  nameless  statue,  and- tell  you  it 
kt  anUeo,  moito  antico,  and  the  half  contemptuous 
tone  in  which  they  praise-  the  most  beautiful  mo- 
dem production,  e  modema — ma  pure  iio  e  catival 

18. — We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  to- 
day one  of  the  most  splendid  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  church.  It  is  one  of  the  four  festivals  at 
which  the  Pope  performs  mass  in  state  at  the  Va- 
tican, the  anniversary  of  St.  Peter's  entrance  into 
Rome,  and  of  his  taking  possession  of  the  Papal 
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ctiair;  for  here  St;  Peter  is  reckoned  the  first  Pope. 
To  see  the  high  priest  of  an  ancient  and  wide- 
spread soperstition  pablicly  officiate  in  his  sacred 
character,  in  the  grandest  temple  in  the  universe, 
and  sarrounded  by  all  the  trappings  of  his  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  authority',  was  an  exhibition  to 
make  sad  a  reflecting  mind,  but  to  please  and 
exalt  a  lively  imagination :  I  wished  myself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  for  one  half  hour  only.  The  proces- 
sion,  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
most  striking  theatrical  effect,  moved  up  the  cen- 
tral aisle,  te  strains  of  solemn  and  beautiful  music 
from  an  orchestra  of  wind  instruments.  The  mu- 
sicians were  placed  out  of  sight,  nor  could  I  guess 
f^om  what  part  of  the  buildings  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  the  blended  harmony,  so  soft,  3'et  so 
powerful  and  so  equally  difflised,  as  it  floated  through 
the  long  aisles  anci  lofty  domes,  had  a  most  hea- 
venly effect.  At  length  appeared  the  Pope,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  attendants,  and  habited  in. 
his  full  Pontifical  robes  of  white  and  gold:  fans 
of  peacocks'  feathers  were  waved  on  each  side  of 
his  throne,  and  boys  flung  clouds  of  incense  from 
their  censers.«  As  the  procession  advanced  at  the 
slowest  possible  foot-pace,  the  Pope  from  time  to 
time  stretched  forth  his  arms  which  were  crossed 
upon  his  bosom,  and  solemnly  blessed  the  people 
as  they  prostrated  themselves  on  each  side.  I  could 
have  fancied  it  the  triumphant  approach  of  an  East- 
ern despot,  but  for  the  mild  and  venerable  air  of 
the  amiable  old  Pope,  who  looked  as  if  more  hum- 
bled than  exalted  by  the  pageantry  around  him. 
It  might  be  €icting,  but  if  so^  it  was  the  most  ad- 
mirable acting  I  ever  saw :  I  wish  all  his  attend- 
ants  had   pel  formed  their  parts  aa.  well.    While 
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the  Pope  assists  at  mass,  ic  is  not  etiquette  for 
bim  to  do  any  thing  for  himself:  one  Cardinal 
Kneeling,  holds  the  book  open  before  him,  another 
carries  his  handkerchief,  a  third,  folds  and  unfolds 
his  robe,  a  priest  on  each  side  supports  him  when- 
ever he  rises  or  moves,  so  that  he  appears  among 
them  like  a  mere  helpless  automaton  going  through 
a  certain  set  of  mechanical  motions,  with  which 
his  vft'ill  has  nothing  to  do.  All  who  approach  or 
address  him,  prostrate  themselves  and  kiss  his 
embroidered  slipper  before  the)'  rise.  *  , 

Allien  the  whole  ceremony  was  over,  and  most 
of  the  crowd  dispersed,  the  Pope,  after  disrobing 
was  passing  through  a  private  part  of  the  church 
where  we  were  standing  accidentally,  looking  at 
one  of  the  monuments.  We  made  the  usual  obei- 
sance, which  he  returned  by  inclining  his  head. 
He  walked  without  support,  but  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  appeared  bent  by. infirmity  and  age:  his 
countenance  has  a  melancholy  but  most  benevolen 
expression,  and  his  dark  eyes  retain  uncommon 
lustre  and  penetration.  During  the  twenty-one  years 
he  has  worn  the  tiara,  he  has  suffered  many  vi- 
cissitudes and  humiliations  with  dignity  and  for- 
titude. He  is  not  considered  a  man  of  very  pow- 
erful intellect  or  very  shining  talents:  he  is  not 
a  GaBganelli  or  a  Lambertini;  bat  he  has,  been 
happy  in  his  choice  of  ministers,  and  his  govern- 
menl  has  been  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  liberality, 
aad  above  all  by  a  partiality  to  the  Snglish,  which 
ealls  for  our  respect  aad  gratitude,  There  were 
present  to-day  in  St.  Peter*s  about  ^ve  thousand 
people,  and  the  church  would  certainly  have  con- 
laia«d  tea  times  the  sumber. 

«  «  41  « 
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19.— We  went  to-day  to  view  the  restored  model 
of  the  Coltseum  exhibited  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna; 
and  afterwards  drove  to  the  manufactory  of  the 
beads  called  Roman  Pearl,  which  is  well  worth 
seeing  once.  The  beads  are  cut  from  thin  lamina 
of  alabaster,  and  then  dipped,  into  a  composition 
made  of  the  scales  of  a  fish  Cthe  Argentina}.  When 
a  perfect  imitation  of  pearl  is  intended,  they  can 
copy  the  accidental  defects  of  colour  and  form 
which  occur  in  the  real  gem,  as  well  as  Its  bril- 
liance, so  exquisitely,  as  to  deceive  the  most  prac- 
tised ey.e. 

20.— I  ordered  the  open  carriage  early  this  mor- 
ning, and,  attended  only  by  Scaccia,  partly  drove 
and  partly  wallced  through  some  of  the  finest  parts 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  day  has  been  perfectly 
lovely;  the  sky  intensely  blue  without  a  single 
cloud ;  and  though  I  was  weak  and  far  from  well, 
I  felt  the  influence  of  the  soft  sunshine  in  every 
nerve:  the  pure  elastic  air  seemed  to  penetrate 
my  whole  frame,  and  made  my  spirits  bound  and 
my  h«airC  beat. quicker.  It  is  true,  I  had  to  regret 
at  every  step  the  want  of  a  more  cultivated  com- 
panion, and  that  I  felt  myself  shamefully — no- 
net shamefully,  but  lamentably  ignorant  of  many 
things.  There  is  so  much  of  which  I  wish  to 
know  and  learn  more:  so  much  of  my  time  Is 
spent  in  hunting  books,  and  acquiring  by  various 
means  the  information  with  which  I  ought  alrea- 
dy to  be  prepared;  so  many  days  are  lost  by 
frequent  indisposition,  that  though  I  enjoy,  and 
feel  the  value  ot  all  I  do  know  and  observe,  I 
am  tantalized  by  the  thoughts  of  all  I  must  leave 
behind  me  unseen— there  must  necessarily  be  so 
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macli  of  what  I  do  not  even  heart  Yet,. in  spite 
of  tbese  drawbaclcOy  my  iittle  excursion  to-day  was 
deligbtfal.  I  toolE  a  direction  just  contrary  to  my 
last  expedition,  first  l>y  the  Qaattro  Fontane  to  the 
Santa  Maria  Magrgiore,  which  I  always  see  with 
new  delight ;  then  to  the  ruins  called  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  which  stand  in  a  cabbage  garden 
near  another  line  ruin,  once  called  the  Trofei  di 
Bfario,  and  now  the  Acqoa  Giulia:  thence  to  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  built  by  Claudius;  and  round  by 
the  Santa  Croce  di  Gernsalemme.  This  church  was 
built  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  and 
eontains  her  tomb,  besides  a  portion  of  the  Trtie 
Cros9  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  interior 
of  this  Basilica  struck  me  as  mean  and  cold.  In 
the  fine  avenue  In  front  of  the  Santa  Croce,  I 
paused  a  few  minutes,  to  look  round  me.  To  the 
right  were  the  ruins  of  the  stupendous  Claudian 
Aqueduct  with  its  gigantic  arches,  stretching  away 
in  one  unbroken  series  far  into  the  Campagna :  be- 
hind me  the  Amphitheatre  of  Castrense :  to  the  left, 
other  ruins,  once  railed  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Cupid,  and  now  the  Sessoriom :  in  front,  the  Lateran, 
the  obelisk  of  Sesostris,  the  Porta  San  Giovanni, 
and  great  part  of  the  ancient  walls;  and  thence 
the  view  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
All  this  part  of  Rome  is  a  scene  of  magnificent 
desolation,  and  of  melancholy  }  et  sublime  interest : 
its  wildness,  its  vastness,  its  waste  and  solitary 
openness,  add  to  its  effect  upon  the  imagination. 
The  only  human  beings  I  beheld  in  the  compass 
of  at  least  two  miles,  were  a  few  herdsmen  driw- 
Ing  their  cattle  through  the  Gate  of  San  Giovanni, 
and  two  or  three  strangers  who  were  sauntering 
shoai  with  their  note  books  and  portfolios,  appa- 
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rently  enthitsiasts  like  mystlf,  lost  in  the  m^ 
Hior>'  of  the  past  and  the  contemiilation  of  the 
present. 

I  spent  some  time  in  the  Lateran,  then  drove  ta 
the  Colisenm,  where  I  found  a  loni;  procession  of 
penitents,  their  ignres  and  faees  totally  concealed 
by  their  masks  and  pecnliar  dress,'  cbaonting  tlie 
Via  Crueis.  I  then  examined  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  satlsAed  myself  by  ocal«r 
demonstration  of  the  troth  of  the-  measnrements 
which  gave  sixty  feet  for  the  height  of  the  coUimna 
and  eighteen  feet  for  their  circumference.  I  knew 
enough  of  geometrical  proportion .  to  prove  this  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  Oti  examining  the  fragments 
which  remain,  each  floting  measured  a  foot,  that 
is,  eight  inches  right  across.  This  appears  prodi- 
gious, but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  I  am  forced  to 
believe  to-day,  what  I  yesterday  doubted,  and  deem- 
ed a  piece  of  mere  antiquarian  exaggeration. 

This  magniiiieent'  ediice  was  designed  and  bniK 
by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  piqned  himself  on  his 
skill  in  architecture,  and  carried  hi»  jealousy  of 
other  artists  so  far,  as  to  banish  Apollodoros,  who 
had  d«slgned  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  When  he  had 
llnished  the  Temple  of  Venns  and  Rome,  he  sent 
to  Apoilodorus  a  plan  of  his  stupendous  stractare, 
challenging  him  to  find  a  siagle  fault  In  it.  The 
architect  severely  criticised  some  trifling  oversights; 
and  the  Bmperor,  conscious  of  the  justice  of  his 
criticisms,  and  unable  to  remedy  the  defects,  ordered 
him  to  be  strangled.  Sdch  was  the  fate  of  Apoi- 
lodorus, whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  an  Km- 
peror  for  his  rival. 

They  are  now  clearing  the  steps  which  lead  ta 
this  temple,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  longlh 
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of  the  fortioo  in  front  waa  tliree  huoAred  feet,  and 
of  the  Ride  five  hundred  feet. 

While  I  was  among  these  rains,  I  was  straek 
hy  a  little  limpid  foantain,  wliich  gashed  from  the 
cmmhling  wall  and  lost  Itself  among  the  fragments 
of  the  marble  pavement.  All  looked  dreary  and 
desolate ;  and  that  part  of  the  ruin  which  from  Its 
situation  must  have  heen  the  itanetttm  sanctorttm, 
the  shrine  of  the  divinity  of  the.  place,  is  now  a 
receptacle  of  filth  and  every  conceivable  abomi" 
Bation. 

I  walked  on  to  the  rains  now  called  the  Basi- 
lica of  Constantino,  once  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
This  edifice  was  in  a  bad  style,,  and  constructed  at 
a  period  when  the  arts  were  at  a  low  ebb:  yet  the 
ruins  are  vast  and  magnificent.  The  exact  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Sacra  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
vehement  dispute.  They  have  now. laid  open  a 
part  of  It  which  ran  in  front  of  the  Basilica :  the 
pavement  is  about  twelve  feet  below  the  present 
pavement  of  Rome,  and  the  soil  tarned  up  in  their 
excavations  is  formed  entirely  of  crumMed  brick- 
work and  mortar,  and  fragments  of  marble,  por- 
phyry, and  granite.  I  returned-  by  the  Forum  and 
the  Capitol,  through  the  Forums  of  Nerva  an« 
Tri^ttn;  ft>id  so  over  the  Monte  Cavallo,   home.  • 


23. — Last  night  we  had  a  numerous  party,  and 
Signer  P.  and  his  daughter  came  to  sing.  She  is 
a  private  singer  of  great  talent,  and  came  attended 
by  her  lover  or  her  fiance;  who,  according  to 
Italian  custom,  attends  his  mistress  every  where 
during  the  few  weeks  which  precede  their  mar- 
riage.   Ho  is  a  young  artist,  a  favourite  pupil  of 
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CamuGciniy  and  of  very  quiet  unoMnisive  maanem. 
La  P.  has  the  misfortune  to  he  plain ;  her  features 
are  irregular,  her  complexion  of  a  aickly  paleness, 
and  though  her  eyes  are  large  and  dark,  they  ap- 
peared totally  devoid  of  lustre  and  expression. 
Her  plainness,  the  bad  taste  of  her  dress,  her  awk- 
ward figure,  and  her  timid  and  embarrassed  de- 
portment, all  furnished  matter  of  amusement  and 
observation  to  some  young  people^  CEnSli^i^  of 
course,}  whose  propensities  for  quizzing  exceeded 
their  good  breeding  and  good  nature.  Though  La 
P.  does  not  understand  a  word  of  either  French 
or  English,  I  thought  she  could  not  mistake  the 
significant  looks  and  whispers  of  which  she  was 
the  object,  and  I  was  in  pain  for  her,  and  for  her 
modest  lover.  I  drew  my  chair  to  the  piano,  and 
tried  to  divert  her  attention  by  keeping  her  In 
conversation,  but  I  could  get  no  farther  than  a  few 
questions  which  were  answered  in  monosyllables. 
At  length  she  sang — and  sang  divinely:  I  found 
the  pale  automaton  had  a  soul  as  well  as  a  voice. 
After  giving  us,  with  faultless  execution,  as  well 
as  great  expression,  some  of  Rossini's  finest  songs, 
she  sung  the  beautiful  and  difficult  cavatlna  in 
Otello,  **A9nsa  al  pie  tVun  Salice"  with  the  most 
enchanting  style  and  pathos,  and  then  stood  as 
unmoved  as  a  statue  while  the  companv  applauded 
load  and  long.  A  moment  afterwards,  as  she 
stooped  to  take  up  a  music  book,  her  lover,  who 
had  edged  himself  by  degrees  from  tlie  "door  to 
the  piano,  bent  his  head  too,  and  murmured  in  a 
low  voice,  but  with  the  most  passionate  accent, 
''O  brava,  brava  caral"  She  replied  only  by  a 
look  —  but  it  was  such  a  look  I  I  never  saw  a 
human  countenance  so  entirelj',  so  instantaneously 
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cbMiged  in  character:  the  vacant  eyes  kindled 
and  beamed  with  tenderness:  (he  pale  cheek 
srlowed,  and  a  bright  smile  playing  round  her 
mouth,  Just  parted  her  lips  sufficiently  to  discuver 
a  set  of  teeth  like  pearls.  I  could  have  called  her 
at  that  moment  beaulifnl ;  but  the  change  was  as 
transient  as  sudden  —  it  passed  lilce  a  gleam  of 
light  over  her  face  and  vanished,  and  by  the  time 
the  book  was  placed  on  the  desk,  she  looked  as 
plain,  as  stupid,  and  as  statue-like  as  ever.  I  was 
the  only  person  who  had  witnessed  this  little  by- 
scene;  and  it  gave  me  pleasant  thoughts  and 
interest  for  the  rest  of. the  evening. 

Another  trait  of  character  occurred  afterwards, 
which  amused  me,   but  in  a  very  dilTerent  style. 

Our  new  Danish  friend,  the  Baron  B ,  told  us 

lie  had  once  been  present  at  the  decapitation  of 
nine  men,  having  first  fortified  himself  with  a 
large  goblet  of  brandy.  A/ter  describing  the  scene 
Jn  all  its  horrible  details,  and  assuring  us  in  his 
bad  German  French  that  it  was  *^une  chose  bien 
mauvaise  a  voir^*'  I  coold  not  help  asking  him 
with  a  shudder,  how  he  felt  afterwards;  whetlier 
it  was  not  weeks  or  months  before  the  impres- 
sions of  horror  left  his  mind?  He  answered  with 
smiling  naivete  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  **Ma 
foil  madame^  Je  n'ai  pas  pu  manger  de  la  viande 
touie  cette  journee~la9 


yj. — We  drove  to  the  Palazsso  Spada,  to  see 
the  famous  Spada  Pompey,  said  to  be  the  very 
statue  at  the  base  of  which  C»sar  fell.  I  was 
pleased  to  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  thai 
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this  statue  has  great  intrinsic  merit,   besides  its 
celebritf^  to  recommenil  it.  The  extremities  of  th« 
limbs  have  a  certain  clomsiness  which  may  perhaps 
he  a  feature  of  resemblance,    and  not  a  fault  of 
the  sculptor;  but  the  attitude  is  noble,   and    the 
likeness    of  the   head    to    the  undisputed  bust  of 
Pompey  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  struck  me  Imme- 
diately.    The  Palazza   Spada,     with   its)  splendid 
architecture,  dirt,  discomfort,   and  dilapidation,   is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  Roman  palaces  in  general. 
It  contains  a  corridor,    which   from    an   architec- 
tural   deception    appears    much    longer    than    it 
really  is.  I  hate  tricks — in  architecture  especially. 
We  afterwards  visited  the  Pantheon,   the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,    C^n  odd  combi- 
nation of  names,')   and  concluded    the  morning  at 
Canova's.    It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  Rome  to 
lounge  in  the  studj  of  the  best  sculptors;  and  it 
is  at  Rome   only  that  sculpture  seems  to  flourish 
as  in  Its  native  soil.     Rome  is   truly  the  ciUf  of 
the  soul,   the  home  of  art  and  artists.     With  the 
divine   models    of  the  Vatican    ever  before   thefar 
eyes,   these    inspiring    skies   above    their    heads, 
and   the  quarries  of  marble  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance—  it  is    here   only  they  can    conceive    and 
execute  those  works  which  are  formed  from  the 
beau -ideal;    but   it   is   not  here   they  meet   with 
patronage:  the  most  beautiful  things  I  have  seen 
at  the  various   studj   have  all  been   executed  for 
English,    German,    and    Russian    noblemen.      The 
names  I  heard  most  frequently  were  those  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedfurd  aiid  Devonshire,    Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  and  the  King  of  England. 

Canova  has  been  accused  of  a  want  of  simpli- 
city,  and   of  giving  a   to^i  voluptuous   expression 
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to  some  of  his  figares:  with  all  my  admiration  of 
his  genias,  I  confess  the  censure  just.  It  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  the  Clori  svegliata,  Cthe 
Nymph  awalcened  by  Love,)  the  Cupid  and  Psyche 
for  Prince  Yonsouppoff,  theEndymlon,  the  Graces, 
and  some  others. 

In  some  of  Thorwaldson*s  works  there  is  ex- 
quisite grace,  simplicity,  and  expression:  the 
Shepherd  Boy,  the  Adonis,  the  Jason,  and  the 
Hebe,  have  a  great  deal  of  antique  spirit  I  did 
not  111(0  the  colossal  Christ  which  the  sculptor 
has  ju.st  finished  in  clay :  it  is  a  proof  that  bulk 
alone  does  not  constitute  sublimity:  it  is  deficient 
in  dignity,  or  rather  in  divinity: 

At  Rodolf  Schadow's,  I  was  most  pleased  by 
the  Cupid  and  the  Filatrice.  His  Cupid  is  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  Cupid  I  ever  saw,  superior,  I 
think,  both  to  Canova's  and  to  Thorwaldson's. 
The  Filatrice,  though  so  exquisitely  natural  and 
graceful,  a  little  disappointed  me;  I  had  heard 
much  of  it,  and  had  formed  in  my  own  imagi- 
nation an  idea  dtfi'erent  and  superior  to  what  I 
saw.  This  beautiful  figure  has  repose,  simplicity, 
nature,  and  grace,  but  I  felt  a  want  —  the  want 
of  some  internal  sentiment:  for  instance,  if, 
instead  of  watching  the  rotation  of  her  spindle 
with  such  industrious  attention,  the  Filatrice  had 
looked  careless,  or  absent^  or, pensive,  or  discon- 
solate, Ciike  Faust's  Margaret  at  her  spinning- 
wheel,}  she  would  have  been  more  interesting  — 
but  not  perhaps  what  the  sculptor  intended  to 
represent. 

Schadow  is  ill,  but  we  were  admitted  by  his 
order  into  bia  private  study;  we  saw  there  the 
Baechante,  which  he  has  Just  flnished  in  clay,  and 
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which  is  to  emulate  or  rival  Canova's  Dansatrice. 
He  has  been  at  work  upon  a  small  but  beautiful 
figure  of  a  piping  Shepherd «- boy,  which  is  Just 
made  out:  beside  it  lay  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  his 
spectacles  were  between  the  leaves.  ^ 

Almost  every  thing  I  saw  at  Max  Laboureur*s 
struck  me  as  vapid  and  finical.  There  were  some 
pretty  groups,  but  nothing  to  tempt  me  to  visit 
it  again. 


30. — ^\Ve  spent  the  whole  morning  at  the  Villa 
Albani,  wh,ere  there  is  a  superb'  collection  of 
antique  marbles,  most  of  them  brought  from  the 
Villa  of  Adrian  at  Tivoli.  To  note  down  even  a 
few  of  the  objects  which  pleased  me  would  be 
an  endless  task.  I  think  the  busts  interested  me 
most.  There  is  a  bassu-relievo  of  Antinous — the 
beautiful  head  declined  in  his  usual  pensive  atti- 
tude: it  is  the  most  finished  and  faultless  piece 
of  sculpture  in  relievo  I  ever  saw ;  and  as  perfect 
and  as  polished  as  if  it  came  from  the  chisel 
yesterday.  There  is  another  basso-relievo  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Faustina,  equal  to  the  last 
in  execution,  but  not  in  interest. 

We  found  Rogers  in  the  gardens:  the  old  poet 
was  sunning  himself — walking  up  and  down  a 
beautiful  marble  portico,  lined  with  works  of  art, 


*  Poor  Schadow  died  yesterday.  He  caught  cold  th« 
other  evening  at  tbeDnke  of  Braeciano's  uncomfortable, 
oatentatiouB  palace,  where  we  heard  him  complaining  of 
the  cold  of  the  Mosaic  floors :  three  days  afterward*  h« 
was  no  mor«.  H«  is  aniyersally  regretted.— ^v/Aor**  note. 
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with  lii9  note-book  in  his  hand.  I  am  told  he  is 
now  writing  a  poem  of  which  Italy  is  the  subject; 
and  here,  with  all  the  Campagna  di  Roma  spread 
out  before  him— above  him,  the  sanshine  and  the 
cloudless  skies — and  all  around  him,  the  remains 
ef  antiquity  in  a  thousand  elegant,  or  venerable, 
or  fanciful  forms:  he  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  genial  spot  for  inspiration.  Though  we 
disturbed  his  poetical  reveries  rather  abruptly,  he 
met  us  with  his  usual  amiable  courtesy,  and  con- 
versed most  delightfully^  I  never  Knew  htm  more 
pleasant,  and  never  saw  him  so  animated. 

Our  departure  from  Rome  has  been  postponed 
from  day  to  day  in  consequence  of  a  trifling 
accident.  An  Austrian  colonel  was  taken  by  the 
banditti  near  Fondi,  and  carried  up  into  the 
mountains:  ten  thousand  scudi  were  demanded 
for  bis  ransom;  and  for  many  days  past,  the 
whole  city  has  been  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
aaspense  about  his  ultimate  fate.  The  Austrians, 
roused  by  the  insult,  sent  a  large  body  of  troops 
Csome  say  three  thousand  men)  against  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  robbers,  threatening  to  exter- 
minate them.  They  were  pursued  so  closely,  tbat 
after  dragging  their  unfortunate  captive  over  the 
mountains  from  one  fastness  to  another,  tUl  he  was 
nearly  dead  from  exhaustion  and  ^U-treatment,  they 
either  abandoned  or  surrendered  him  without  termsr 
The  troops  immediately  marched  back  to  Naples, 
and  the  matter  rests  here :  I  cannot  learn  that  any 
thing  farther  will  be  done.  The  robbers  being  at 
present  panic-struck  by  such  unusual  energy  and 
activity,  and  driven  from  their  accustomed  haunts, 
by  these  valorous  champions  of  good  order  and 
good  policy,  it  is  considered  that  the  road  is  now 
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more  open  and  safe  than  It  has  been  for  some 
time,  and  if  nothing  now  happens  to  alarm  as, 
we  set  off  on  Friday  next. 

I  visited  to-day  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and|tlie 
noble  church  wliich  Michel  Angelo  has  contracted 
upon,  and  out  of,  their  gigantic  ruins.  It  has  an 
that  grand  simplicity,  that  entireness  which  charac- 
terizes his  works :  it  contains,  too,  some  admirable 
pictures.  On  leaving  the  church,  I  saw  on  eacli 
side  of  the  door,  the  monuments  of  Salvator  Roaa 
and  Carlo  Maratti — what  a  contrast  do  they  exhibit 
in  their  genius,  in  their  works,  in  their  characters, 
in  their  countenances,  in  their  lives!  Near  this 
church  Cthe  Santa  Maria  dei  Angeli}  is  the  superb 
fountain  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  the  first  view  of 
which  rather  disappointed  me.  I  had  been  told 
that  it  represented  Moses  striking  the  rock, — a 
magnificent  idea  for  a  fountain  I  but  the  execution 
falls  short  of  the  conception.  The  water,  instead 
of  gushing  from  the  rock,  is  poured  out  from  the 
mouths  of  two  prodigious  lions  of  basalt,  brought, 
I  believe,  from  Upper  Eg>'pt :  they  seem  misplaced 
here.  A  little  beyond  the  Ponta  Pia  Is  the  Campo 
Scelerato,  where  the  Vestals  were  interred  alive. 
We  afterwards  drove  to  the  Santi  Apostoli  to  see 
the  tomb  of  the  excellent.  Ganganelli,  by  Canova. 
Then  to  Sant'  Ignazio,  to  see  the  famous  ceiling 
painted  in  perspective  by  the  Jesuit  Pozzo.  The 
effect  is  certainly  man*eIlous,  making  the  interior 
appear  to  the  eye,  at  least  twice  the  height  it  really 
is ;  but  though  the  illusion  pleased  me  as  a  work 
of  art,  I  thought  the  trickery  unnecessary  and  mis- 
placed. At  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Oesulti 
Cwhere  there  are  two  entire  columns  of  giallo  antico) 
I  saw  a  list  of  relics  for  which  the  church  Is  cele- 
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brated,  and  whose  efRta,ey  and  sanetlty  were 
Touched  for  by  a  very  respectable  catalogue  of  mi- 
racles. .  Among  these  relics  there  are  a  few  worth 
mentioning  for  thehr  oddity,  viz.  one  of  the  Vir- 
gin's shi^9j  three  of  her  hairs,  and  the  skirt  of 
Joseph's  coat. 

31  — We  spent  nearly  the  whole  day  in  the 
gallerj'  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Pauline  and 
Sistlne  chapels. 


JOURNET  TO  NAPLES. 

February  Ist^  at  Telletri. 

I  left  Rome  this  morning  exceedingly  depressed : 
Bfadame  de  Stael  may  well  call  travelling  ten  trlste 
plaiHr,  My  depression  did  not  arise  from  the  feel- 
ing that  I  left  behind  me  any  thing  or  any  person 
to  regret)  bat  from  mixed  and  melancholy  emotions 
and  partly  perhaps  from  that  weakness  which  makes 
my  hand  tremble  while  I  write — which  has  bound 
down  my  mind,  and  all  its  best  powers,  and  all 
its  faculties  of  enjoyment,  to  a  languid  passiveness, 
making  me  feel  at  every  moment,  I  am  not  what 
I  was,  or  ought  to  be,  or  might  have  been. 

We  arrived,  after  a  short  and  most  delightfol 
Journey  by  Albano,  the  Lake  Nemi,  Gensao,  ^c. 
lit  Velletri,  the  birth-place  of  that  wretch  Octavius, 
and  famous  for  its  wine.  The  day  has  been  aa 
soft  and  as  sunny  as  a  May-day  in  England,  and 
the  country,  through  which  we  travelled  but  toe 
rapidly,  beyond  description  lovely.  The  blue  Medi- 
terranean spread  far  to  the  west,  and  on  the  right 
we  had  the  snowy  mountains,  with  their  wiid  fan- 
tastic peaks  "rushing  on  the  sky."     I  felt  It  all 
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in  my  beart  with  a  mtztore  of  sadiieaa  and  d«liglit 
whicli  I  cannot  express. 

This  land  was  made  by  nature  a  paradise:  it 
seems  to  want  no  charm,  '^  unborrowed  from  the 
eye," — but  how  has  memory  sanctified,  history 
illustrated,  and  poetry  illumined  the  scenes  around 
us;  where  every  rivulet  had  Ha  attendant  nymph, 
where  every  wood  was  pi^otected  by  its  sylvan 
divinity;  where  every  tower  has  its  tale  of  hero- 
ism, and  ^'not  a  mountain  lifts  its  head  unsung;" 
and  though  the  faith,  the  glory,  and  the  power 
of  the  antique  time  be  passed  away — still 

A  f pirit  h»Bff, 
Beantiful  region  I  o'«r  tby  towns  and  farmi, 
SUtuei  and  temples^  and  memorial  tomba. 

I  can  allow  that  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  beauty 
and  interest  we  see,  lies  in  our  own  souls ;  that  it 
is  our  own  enthusiasm  which  sheds  this  mantle  of 
light  over  all  we  behold:  but,  as  colours  do  not 
exist  in  tbe  objects  themselves,  but  in  the  rays 
which  paint  them — so  beauty  is  not  less  real,  is 
not  less  oKACTY,  because  it  exists  in  the  medium 
through  which  we  view  certain  objects,  rather  than 
in  those  objects  themselves.  I  have  met  persons 
who  think  they  display  a  vast  deal  of  common 
sense,  and  very  uncommon  strength  of  mind,  in 
rising  superior  to  all  prejudices  of  education  and 
illusions  of  romance — to  whom  enthusiasm  is  only 
another  name  for  affectation — who,  where  the  cul- 
tivated and  the  contemplative  mind  finds  ample 
matter  to  excite  feeling  and  reflection,  give  tbem- 
aelves  airs  of  fashionable  nonchalance,  or  flippant 
acorn — to   whom  the  crumbling  ruin  is  so  much 
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brick  and  moitar,  no  more — to  whom  the  tomb  of 
tbe  Horatii  and  Coriatii  is  a  stack  of  chimneys, 
the  Pantbeon  an  old  oven,  and  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria  a  piff-ety*  Are  saeh  persons  aware  that 
in  all  this  there  is  an  alTectation,  a  thousand  times 
mere  gross  and  contemptibie,  than  that  affectation 
Ctoo  frequent  perhaps)  which  they  design  to  ridicule? 

"WK«f«  miad  is  but  tK«  miod  of  liis  owa  eyes. 
He  ie  *  •leve— rtlie  meeneet  we  cen  meet." 

3._0ttr  Journey  to-day  has  been  lon^,  but  de- 
lightfully diversiiedy  and  abounding  in  classical 
beauty  and  interest.  I  scarce  know  what  to  say, 
now  that  I  open  my  little  book  to  record  my  own 
sensations :  they  are  so  many,  so  various,  so  pain- 
ful, so  delicious — my  senses  and  my  imagination 
have  been  so  enchanted,  my  heart  so  very  heavy 
— where  shall  I  begin? 

In  some  of  the  scenes  of  to-day — at  Terracina, 
particularly,  there  was  beauty  beyond  what  I  ever 
beheld  or  imagined :  the  stenery  of  Switzerland  is 
of  a  different  character,  and  on  a  different  scale: 
It  is  beyond  comparison  grander,  more  gigantic, 
more  overpowering,  but  it  is  not  so  poetical. 
Switzerland  is  not  Italy — is  not  the  enchanting 
south.  This  soft  balmy  air,  these  myrtles,  orange- 
groves,  palm-trees ;  these  cloudless  skies,  this 
bright  blue  sea,  andsunny  hills,  all  breathe  of  an 
enchanted  land;  '*a  land  of  Fairy." 

Between  Velletri  and  Terracina  the  road  runs 
In  one  nndeviating  line  through  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
The  accounts  we  have  of  tbe  baneful  effects  of  the 
malaria  here,  and  the  absolute  solitude,  Cnot  a 
human  face  or  a  human  habitation  fantervening  from 
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one  post-house  to  another,)  invest  the  wild  Iftnd-> 
seape  with  a  Ariffhtful  and  peculiar  dharacter  of 
desolation.  As  for  the  mere  exterior  of  the  cottntrj^, 
I  have  seen  more  wretched  and  sterile  Looking  spota, . 
On  France,  for  instance,)  but  none  that  so  affected 
the  imagination  and  the  spirits.  On  leaving  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  we  cane  almost  suddenly  upon 
the  sunny  and  luxuriant  region  near  Terracina: 
here  was  the  ancient  city  of  Anxnr;  and  the  gothic 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Theodoric,  which  frown  on 
the  steep  above,  are  contrasted  with  the  delicate 
and  Grecian  proportions  of  the  temple  below.  All 
the  country  round  Is  famed  in  classic  and  poetic 
lore.  The  Promontory  Conee  poetically  thet^laaii) 
of  Circe  Is  still  the  Monte  Circello :  here  was  the 
region  of  the  Lestrygons,  and  the  scene  of  part 
of  the^neid  and  Odyssey:  and  Corinne  has  super- 
added romantic  and  charming  associations  quite  as 
delightful,  and  quite  as  true. 

Antiquarians,  who,  like  politicians,  ''seem  to  see 
the  thines  that  are  not,"  have  placed  all  along  this 
road,  the  sites  of  many  a  celebrated  town  and 
fane— ''making  hue  and  cry  after  many  a  city 
which  has  run  away»  and  by  certain  marks  and 
tokens  pursuing  to  find  it:"  as  some  old  author 
says  so  quaintly.  At  every  hundred  yards,  fragw 
meats  of  masonry  are  seen  by  the  road-side ;  por- 
tions of  brickwork,  sometimes  traced  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dry  ditch,  or  incorporated  into  a  fence ;  some- 
times peeping  above  the  myrtle  bushes  on  the  wild 
hills,  where  the  green  lizards  lie  basking  and  glitter- 
ing on  them  in  thousands,  and  the  stupid  ferocious 
buffallo,  with  his  fierce  red  eyes,  rubs  his  bide  and 
glares  upon  us  as  we  pass.  Mo— not  the  grandest 
monuments  of  Rome — not  the  Collseam  Itself,  ia 
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all  its  decaying  nagrnfileence,  ever  inspired  me  vritli 
Bneli  profound  emotions  as  did  those  nameless, 
shapeless  vesllges  of  the  dwellings  of  man,  starting 
up  like  memorial  tombs  in  the  midst  ef  this  savage 
1»nt  laxuriant  wilderness.  Of  the  beautiful  cities 
which  rose  along  this  lovely  coast,  the  colonies 
of  elegant  and  polished  Greece — one  after  another 
swallowed  up  by  the  '* insatiate  maw"  of  ancient 
Rome,  nothing  remains — their  sites,  their  very 
names  have  passed  away  and  perished.  We  might 
as  well  hunt  after  a  forgotten  dream. 

Yftiii  wms  the  cUers,  the  sagA's  pride. 
They  bad  no  vobt,  «ad  they  died! 
In  vnia  they  toil'd^  in  vain  they  bled, 
Tbey  bad  no  ros*— and  are  dead. 

I  write  this  at  6a<$ta — a  name  famous  in  the 
poetical,  the  classical,  the  military  story  of  Italy, 
from  the  days  of  .Sneas,  from  whom  it  received 
its  appellation,  down  te  the  annals  of  the  late  war. 
On  the  site  of  our  inn,  Ohe  Albergo  dl  Cicerone,) 
stood  Cicero's  Formian  Villa;  and  in  an  adjoining 
grove  he  was  murdered  in  his  litter  by  the  satel- 
lites of  the  Triumviri,  as  he  attempted  to  escape. 
I  stood  to-night  on  a  little  terrace,  which  hung 
over  an  orange  grove,  and  enjoyed  a  scene  which 
I  would  paint,  if  words  were  forms,  and  hues,  and 
sounds — not  else.  A  beautiful  basr,  enclosed  by 
the  Mola  dl  Ga^ta,  on  one  side,  and  the  Promon- 
tory of  Mlsenum  on  the  other:  the  sky  studded 
with  stars,  and  reflected  in  a  sea  as  blue  as  itself 
^and  so  glass}*  and  unruffled,  It  seemed  to  slumber 
In  the  moonlight :  now  and  then  the  murmur  of  a 
wave,  nat  hoarsely  breaking  oa  rock  and  Bhingles, 
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but  kissing  tlie  turfy  shore,  where  oranges  and 
myrttes  grew  down  to  the  water  edge.  These,  and 
the  remembrances  connected  with  all,  and  a  mind 
to  think,  and  a  heart  to  feel,  and  thoughts  both 
of  pain  and  pieasare  mingling  to  render  the  effect 
more  deep  and  touching — Why  should  I  write  this  ? 
O  surely  I  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  forget! 


LINES 

WRirrBN  AT   MOLA   DI  OABTA,    NRAR   THB   RUINS   OV 
CICBHO*S   FORMIAN   VILLA. 

Wk  wandered  through  bright  climes,  and  drank  the 

beams 
Of  southern  suns:  Elysian  scenos  we  view'd. 
Such  as  we  picture  oft  in  those  day  dreams 
That  haunt  the  fancy  in  her  wildest  mood. 
Upon  the  sea^beat  vestiges  we  stood, 
Where  Cicero  dwelt  and  watched  the  latest  gleams 
Of  rosy  light  steal  o'er  the  azure  flo^d: 
And  memory  conjur'd  up  most  glowing  themes. 
Filling  the  expanded  heart,  till  it  forgot 
Its  own  peculiar  grief  1 — 0!  if  the  dead 
Yet  haunt  our  earth,  around  this  hallow'd  spot. 
Hovers  sweet  Tally's  spirit,  since  it  fled 
The  Roman  Forum — Forum  now  no  morel 
Though  cold  and  silent  be  the  sands  we  tread, 
Still  burns  the  "eloquent  air,"  and  to  the  shore 
There  rolls  no  wave,  and  through  the  orange  shade 
There  sighs  no  breath,  which  doth  not  speak  of  him. 
Tub  pathkr  op  his  country:  and  though  dim 
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H«r  day  of  empire — and  her  laurel  crown 
Torn  and  defaced,  and  soiled  with  blood  and  tears 
And  her  imperial  eagles  trampled  down — 
Still  with  a  queen-liJce  grace,  Italia  wears 
Her  garland  of  bright  names,— her  coronal  of  stars, 
CRadiant  memorials  of  departed  worth!} 
That  shed  a  glory  round  her  pensive  brow, 
And  make  her  stiU  the  i^orship  of  the  earth. 


NAPLES. 

fittBdaj  8rd. 

We  left  Gafita  early.  If  the  scene  was  so  bean- 
tifal  in  the  evening — how  bright,  how  lovely  it  was 
this  morning !  The  sun  had  not  long  risen ;  and  a 
soft  purple  mist  hung  over  part  of  the  sea ;  while 
to  the  north  and  west  the  land  and  water  sparkled 
and  glowed  in  the  living  light.  Some  little  Ashing 
boats  which  had  Just  put  off,  rocked  upon  the 
glassy  sea,  which  lent  them  a  gentle  motion,  though 
Itself  appeared  all  mirror-like  and  motionless.  The 
orange  and  lemon  trees  in  full  foliage  literally  bent 
over  the  water;  and  it  was  so  warm  at  half  past 
eight  that  I  felt  their  shade  a  relief. 

After  leaving  6a£ta,  the  first  place  of  note  is  or 
wu  Blintarnnm,  where  Marias  was  taken,  conceal- 
ed in  the  marshes  near  it.  The  marshes  remain, 
the  city  has  disappeared,  Capua  is  still  a  large 
town;  but  it  certainly  does  not  keep  up  its  an- 
cient fame  for  luxury  and  good  cbeer :  for  we  found 
it  extremely  dificult  to  procure  any  thing  to  eat. 
The  next  town  is  Avversa,  a  name  unknown,  I 
believe,  in  the  classical  history  of  Italy:  it  was 
founded  I  if  I  remember  rightly,  by   the  Norman 
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Knights.  Near  tills  ptaee  Is  or  was  the  eonvent 
M'here  Qaeen  Joanna  strangled  her  husband  An- 
drea, with  a  silken  cord  ef  her  own  weaTing.  So 
says  the  story:  non  l6  credo  io. 

From  Avversa  to  Naples  the  country  is  not  in- 
teresting; but  fertile  and  rieh  he^^ond  description: 
an  endless  succession  of  Tineyards  and  orange 
groves.  At  iength  we  reached  Napies;  ail  tired 
and  in  a  particularly  sober  and  serious  mood:  we 
remembered  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  had  forgotten 
that  it  was  the  iirstday  of  the  Carnival;  and  great 
was  our  amazement  at  the  scene  which  met  us  on 
our  arrival — 

I  looked,  I  •tared,  I  smiled,  I  Uuflied :  and  aU 
The  weiglit  of  sadaeie  wae  in  wonder  lost. 

Tiie  whole  city  seeaied  one  vast  puppet-aAow ; 
and  the  noisy  gaiety  of  the  crowded  streets  almost 
stunned  me.  One  of  the  first  objects  we  encoun- 
tered was  a  barouche  full  of  Turks  and  Sultanas, 
driven  by  an  old  woman  in  a  tawdry  court  dress 
as  coachman;  while  a  merr>*-andrew  and  a  harle- 
quin capered  behind  as  footmen.  Owing  to  the 
immense  size  of  the  city,  and  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing our  way  through  the  motley  throng  of  masks, 
beggars,  lazzaronl,  eating-staiiSj  carts  and  carri- 
ages, we  were  nearly  tliree  hours  traversing  the 
streets  before  we  reached  our  inn  on. the  ChiaJa. 

I  feel  tired  and  over-excited :  I  have  been  stand- 
ing on  my  balcony  looking  out  upon  the  moonlit 
bay,  and  listening  to  the  mingled  shouts,  the  laugh- 
ter, the  music  all  around  me;  and  thinking — till 
I  feel  in  no  mood  to  write. 


HAriiBSU  X^ 

7.-— lAst  night  we  vIsHcil  tbe  theatr*  of  San 
€«rlo.  It  did  not  strike  me  as  equal  to  tlie  Scala 
at  Milan.  The  form  is  not  so  &ne,  the  extent  of 
the  stage  is,  or  appeared  to  be,  less;  but  there  is 
kiftnitely  more  gilding  unA  ornament:  the  mirrors 
and  lights,  the  sky-blue  drat eries  produce  a  splen- 
did effect,  and  the  coap^d'csil  is,  on  the  whole^ 
more  gay,  more  theatre-like.  It  was  crowded  in 
every  part,  and  many  of  the  aadienee  were  in 
dominos  and  fancy  dresses :  a  few  were  masked^ 
Rossini's  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,  which  contains^  I 
think,  more  melody  than  all  his  other  operas  put 
together,  C^be  Tancredi  perhaps  excepted,3  was 
most  enchantifigly  sung,  and  as  admirably  acted; 
and  the  beauUful  classical  ballet  of  '^Niobo  and 
her  Children,"  would  have  appeared  nothing  short 
of  perfection,  had  I  not  seen  the  Oidone  Abban«* 
donata  at  Milan.  But  they  have  no  actress  here  like 
the  gracefal  the  expressive  Pallerini;  nor  any  ac- 
tor equal  to  the  JEneas  of  the  Scala. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Austrians,  who,  are  paramount  here,  allow 
masks  only  twice  a  week,  Sundays  and  Thurs- 
days. The  people  seem  determined  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  this  restriction  on  their  pleasures 
by  every  allowed  excess  during  the  two  days  of  mer- 
riment, which  their  conquerors  have  spared  them. 
I  am  told  by  M^^  and  S^^,  our  Italian  friends, 
that  the  Carnival  is  now  fallen  off  from  its  wild 
spirit  of  fanciful  gaiety,  that  it  is  stupid,  dull, 
tasteless,  in  comparison  to  what  it  was  formerly, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  Austrian  police.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  propriety  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  resorted  to  for  curbing  the  exr 
ceases  of  the  Carnival:  I  think  If  people  wUl  run 
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away  Instead  of  flgMins  far  tbeir  naUonal  rights, 
they  miist  be  content  to  fluffer  accordingly — bat  I 
meddle  not  with  politics,  and  with   all  my  heart 
abhor  themi    Whatever  the  gaieties  of  the  Carni- 
val may  have  been  formerly,  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  fantastic,  a  more  pictaresque, 
a  more  laughable  scene  than  the  Strada  di  Toledo 
exhibited  to-day;  the  whole  city  seemed  to  wear 
''one  nniversal  grin;"   and  sach  an  incessant  fire 
of  sugar-plums  Cor  what  seemed  such)  was  car- 
ried on,  and  with  such  eagerness  and  mimic  fury, 
that  wlien  our  carriage-  came  out  of  the  conflict, 
we  all  looked  as  If  a  sack  of  flour  had  been  shak- 
en over  us.    The  implements  used  in  this  ridicu- 
lous warfare,  a^e,  for  common  purposes,  little  balls 
of  piaster  of  Paris  and   flour,   made  to  resemble 
small  comiits:  friends  and  acquaintances  pelted  each 
other  with  real-  confetti,   and  those  of  the   most 
delicious  and   expensive  kinds.    A  double  file  of 
carriages  moved  in  a  contrary  direction  along  the 
Corso;   a   space  in  the  middle   and  on  each   side 
being  left  for  horsemen  and  pedestrians,   and  the 
most  exact  order   was   maintained  by   the  guards 
and  police;  so  that  if  by   chance  a  carriage  lost 
its  place  in  the  line  it  was  impossible  to  recover 
it,   and  it  was  immediately   obliged  to  leave   the 
street,  and  re-enter  by  one  of  the  extremities.    Be- 
sides the  warfare  carried  on  below,  the  balconies 
on  each  side  were  crowded  with  people  in  gay  or 
grotesque  dresses,  who  had  sacks  of  bon-bons  be- 
fore them,  from  which  they  showered  voliies  .upon 
those  beneath,  or  aimed  across  the  street  at  eacli 
other:  some  of  them  filled  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
then  dexterously  loosening  the  corners,  and  taking 
a  certain  aim,  flung  a  volley  at  once.    This  was 
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like  a  cannon  loaded  with 'grape- shot,  and  neyer 
failed  to  do  the  most  terrific  execution. 

Among  the  splendid  and  fancifal  equipages  of 
the  masqueraders,  was  one,  containing  the  Duke 
'of  Bfonteleone's  family,  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  richly 
ornamented,  and  drawn  by  six  horses  mounted  by 
masks  for  postilions.  The  fore  part  of  the  vessel 
contained  the  Duke's  party,  tfressed  in  various  gay 
costumes,  as  Tartar  warriors  and  Indian  queens. 
In  the  stern  were  the  servants  and  attendants,  tra-- 
vestied  in  the  most  grotesque  and  ludicrous  style. 
This  magnificent  and  unwieldly  car  had  by  some 
chance  lost  its  place  in  the  procession,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  whip  in;  as  it  is  a  point  of  honour 
among  the  charioteers  net  to  yield  the  pas.  Our 
coachman,  however,  was  ordered  Ctheugh  most 
unwilling)  to  draw  up  and  make  way  for  it;  and 
this  little  civility  was  acknowledged,  not  only  by  a 
profusion  of  bows,  but  by  such  a  shower  of  de- 
licious sugar  plums,  that  the  sei^ts  of  our  carriage 
were  literally  covered  with  them,  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  flung  into  our  laps  elegant  little  baskets^ 
fastened  with  ribbons,  and  filled  with  exquisite 
sweetmeats.  I  could  not  enter  into  all  this  with 
much  spirif:  *^non  son  io  quel  ch'un  tempo  fui;** 
hut  I  was  an  amused,  though  a  quiet  spectator; 
and  sometimes  saw  much  more  than  those  who 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  battle.  I  observed 
that  to-day  our  carriage  became  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, and  a  favourite  point  of  attack  to  several 
parties  on  foot,  and  in  carriages;  and  I  was  at 
no  loss  to  discover  the  reason.  I  had  with  mo  a 
lovely  girl,  whose  truly  English  style  of  beauty, 
her  brilliant  bloom,  heightened  by  her  eager  ani- 
mation,  her  lips  dimpled  with  a  thousand  smilea, 
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and  her  whole  conntenance  radianfc  with  glee  and 
mischievous  archness,  made  her  a9,  olsject  of  ad- 
miration, which  the  English  expre89ed  by  a  ized 
stare,  and  the  Italians  by  sympathetic  smiles,  nods, 
and  all  the  usual  superlatives  of  delight.  Among 
our  most  potent  and  malignant  adversaries,  was 
a  troop  .of  elegant  masks  in  a  long  open  carriage^ 
the  form  of  which  was  totally  eoacealed  by  the 
boughs  of  laurel,  aad  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers, 
with  which. .^^.was  covered.  It  was  drawn  by  six 
fine  horses;  mti|f^Uy  caparisoned,  ornamented  with 
plumes  of  featliers,  ai^d  led  by  grotesQue  pnasks. 
In  the  carriage  stood  twel\]ft  #M^ns  in  black  sillL 
domiiios,  blaek  hats,  and  bla'ek  ina^k^;  with  plumes 
of  erimson  feathers,  and  rich  crimson  sashes.  They 
were  armed  with  small  painted  targets  and  tiA 
tubes,  from  which  they  shot  vollies  of  confetti,  in 
such  quantities,  and  with  such  dexterous  aim,  that 
we  were  almost  overwhelmed  whenever  we  passed 
them.  It  was  in  vain  we  returned  the  compliment; 
our  small  shot  rattled  on  their  masks,  or  bounded 
from  their  shields,  producing  only  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter at  our  expense. 

A  favourite  style  of  mask  here,  is  the  dress  of 
an  English  sailor,  straw  hats,  blue  Jackets,  white 
trowsers,  and  very  white  masks  with  pink  cheeks : 
we  saw  hundreds  in  this  whimsical  costume. 

13. — On  driving  home  rather  late  this  evening^ 
aad  leaving  the  noise,  the  crowds,  the  confaaioii 
and  festive  folly  of  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  we  cane 
suddenly  upon  a  scene,  which,  from  its  beauty,  no 
less  than  by  the  force  of  contrast,  strongly  im- 
pressed my  imagination.  The  shore  was  sUeat, 
and  almost  solitary :  the  bay  as  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
and  as  still  as  a  frosen  lake;  the  sky,  the  sea. 
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the  monntains  round  were  all  of  the  same  hue, 
a  soft  grej*  tinged  with  violet,  except  where  the 
flanset  had  left  a  narrow  crimson  streak  along  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  There  was  not  a  breeze,  not 
the  slightest  breath  of  air,  and  a  single  vessel,  a 
frigate  with  all  its  white  sails  crowded,  lay  mo- 
tionless as  a  monument  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
In  which  it  was  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  I  have 
seen  the  bay  more  splendidly  beantlfal;  but  I  never 
saw  so  peculiar,  so  lovely  a  picture.  It  lasted 
but  a  short  time:  the  transparent  purple  veil  be- 
came a  duslcy  pall,  and  night  and  shadow  gradu- 
ally enveloped  the  whole.^ 


How  I  love  these  resplendent  skies  and  blue 
seas  I  Nature  here  seems  to  celebrate  a  continual 
Festa,  and  to  be  for  ever  decked  out  In  holiday 
costume !  A  drive  along  the  "senipre  beaia  Mer- 
geliina*  to  the  extremity  of  the  Promontory  of 
Pausillppo  is  positive  enchantment :  tlienre  we  look- 
ed over  a  landscape  of  such  splendid  and  unequalled 
interest !  the  shores  of  Bala,  where  Cicero,  Horace, 
Virgil,  Pliny,  Mecsnas,  lived ;  the  white  towers  of 
Puzzuoli  and  the  Islands  of  Ischia,  Procida,  and 
NIsida.  There  was  the  Sybil's  Cave,  Lake  Acheron, 
and  the  fabled  Lethe;  there  the  sepulchre  of  Ml- 
senus,  who  defied  the  Triton;  and  the  scene  of 
the  whole  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid.  Which  I  am 
now  reading  in  Annlbal  Caro's  translation:  there 

*  A  cbMm  occurs  here  of  about  twenty  pagef,  wbich 
IB  the  origin»l  MS.  are  torn  out.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
what  was  written  at  Naples  has  saffered  uutilatioo,  or  has 
been  purposely  effaced  j  so  that  in  many  parts  only  a  de- 
tached sentence,  or  a  few  words^  are  legible  in  the  eoars* 
•f  ••▼eral  psgos. — ^Bdivob. 

ft* 
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Agrippina  mourned  Germanicufl ;  and  there  litr 
daughter  fell  a  victim  to  her  monster  of  a  son. 
At  our  feet  lay  the  lovely  little  Island  of  Nisida, 
the  spot  on  which  Brutus  and  Portia  parted  for 
the  last  time  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

To  the  south  of  tiie  bay  the  scenery  is  not  leas 
magnificent,  and  scarcely  less  dear  to  memory; 
Naples,  rising  from  the  sea  like  an  ampbitheatre  of 
White  palaces,  and  towers^  and  glittering  domes: 
beyond,  Mount  Vesuvius,  with  the  smoke  curling 
from  Us  summit  like  a  silver  cloud,  and  forming  the 
only  speck  upon  the  intense  blue  sky;  along  its 
base  Portici,  Annunziata,  Torre  del  Greco,  glitter 
in  the  sun;  every  white  building — almost  every 
window  in  every  building,  distinct  to  the  eye  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles:  farther  on,  and  perched 
like  white  nests  on  the  mountainous  promontory, 
lie  Caste!  a  Mare,  and  Sorrento,  the  birthplace  of 
Tasso,  and  his  asylum  when  the  iiyuries  of  his 
cold-hearted  persecutors  had  stung  him  to  mad- 
ness, and  drove  him  here  for  refuge  to  the  arms 
of  his  sister.  Yet,  farther  on,  Capua  rises  from 
the  sea,  a  beautiful  object  in  itself,  but  from  which 
the  fancy  gladly  turns  to  dwell  again  upon  the 
snowy  buildings  of  Sorrento. 

O  de  la  liberte  vieille  et  sainte  patrie ! 
Terre  autrefois  feconde  en  sublimes  vertos  \ 
Sous  d'indignes  Cesars  maintenant  asservie 
Ton  empire  est  tombel  tes  heros  ne  sent  plus! 
Mais  dans  son  sein  Tame  aggrandie 
Croit  sur  leurs  monumens  respirer  leur  g^nie, 
Comme  on  respire  encore  dans  an  temple  aholi 
La  2»[ajeste.  du  Dieu  dont  11  ^tait  rempli. 

Dk  Lamabtinb. 
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THK 

SONG  OF  THE    SYREN    PARTHENOPE. 
A    RHAPSODY, 
'   ,  WHITTKBT   AT   NAPT.K8. 

Mine  are  these  waves,  and  mine  the  twilight  depths 
O'er  which  they  roll,  and  all  these  tufted  isles 
That  lift  their  backs  like  dolphins  from  the  deep, 
And  all  these  sunny  shores  that  gird  as  round! 

Listen!   O  listen  to  the  Sea-maid's  shell! 

Ye  who  have  wander* d  hither  from  far  climes, 

(Where  the  coy  summer  yields  but  halt  her  sweets,) 

To  breathe  my  bland  luxurious  airs,  and  drink 

9fy  sunbeams !  and  to  revel  in  a  land 

Where  Nature — deok'd  out  like  a  bride  to  meet 

Her  lover— lays  forth  all  her   charms,  and  smiles 

Languidly  bright,  voluptuously  gay. 

Sweet  to  the  sense,  and  tender  to  the  heart. 

Listen!  O  listen  to  the  Sea-maid's  shell; 

Ye  who  have  fled  your  natal  shores  in  hate 

Or  anger,  urged  iiy  pale  disease,  or  want, 

Or  grief,  that  clinging  like  the  spectre  bat, 

Sucks  drop  by  drop  the  life-blood  from  the  heart. 

And  hither  come  to  learn  forgetfulness, 

Or  to  prolong  existence!  ye  shall  find 

Both — though  the  spring  Lethean  flow  no  more, 

There  is  a  power  in  these  entrancing  skies 

And  murmuring  waters  and  delicious  airs. 
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Felt  In  tbe  dancing  spirits  and  tbe  blood, 

And  falling  on  tbe  lacerated  beart 

Lilce  balm,  until  tbat  life  becomen  a  boon, 

Wbicb  elsewhere  is  a  burtben  and  a  curse. 

Hear  tben— 0  bear  tbe  Sea-maid's  airy  sbell^ 

Listen,  O  listen!  'tis  tbe  Syren  sings, 

Tbe  spirit  of  tbe  deep — Partbenope — 

Sbe  wbo  did  once  i'  the  dreamy  daj's  of  old 

Sport  on  tbese  golden  sands  beneath  tbe  moon, 

Or  ponr'd  tbe  ravishing  music  of  her  song 

Over  tbe  silent  waters;  and  bequeathed 

To  all  tbese  sunny  capes  and  dazzling  shores 

Her  own  immortal  beauty,,  and  her  name. 


This  is  tbe  last  day  of  tbe  Carnival,  the  last 
night  of  tbe  opera:  the  people  are  permitted  to  go 
in  masKs,  and  after  tbe  performances  there  will  be 
a  ball.  To-day,  when  Baldi  was  describing  the 
excesses  wbicb  usually  take  place  during  the  last 
few  hours  of  the  Carnival,  be  said,  ''the  man  who 
has  but  half  a  shirt  will  pawn  it  to>night  to  buy  ft 
good  supper  and  an  opera-ticket,  to-morrow  for 
fish  and  soup  maigre — fasting  and  repentance  I" 


Saturday  J  23.-— I  have  Just  seen  a  most  maga* 
i/icent  sight;  one  wbicb  I  have  often  dreamed  of, 
often  longed,  to  behold,  and  having  beheld,  never 
shall  forget.  Mount  Vesuvius  is  at  this  moment 
blazing  like  a  huge  furnace;  throwing  up  every 
minute,  or  half  minute,  columns  of  fire  and  red  hot 
stones,  which  fall  in  showers  and  bound  down  the 
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side  0/  tbe  raonntaln.  On  the  east,  there  are  two 
distinct  streams  of  lava  descending,  which  ^low 
with  almost  a  white  heat,  and  every  burst  of  flame 
is  accompanied  by  a  sound  resembling  cannon  at  a 
distance.— 

I  can  hardly  write,  my  mind  is  so  overflowing 
with  astonishment,  admiration,  and  sublime  plea- 
sure: what  a  scene  as  I  looked  out  on  the  bay 
from  the  Santa  Lucia  I  On  one  side,  the  evening 
star  and  the  thread-like  crescent  of  the  new  moon 
were  setting  together  over  Pausilippo,  reflected  in 
lines  of  silver  radiance  on  the  blue  sea;  on  the 
other  the  broad  train  of  fierce  red  light  glared 
upon  the  water  with  a  fitful  splendour,  as  the  ex- 
plosions were  more  or  less  violent:  before  me  all 
was  80  soft,  so  lovely,  so  tranquil!  while  I  had 
only  to  tarn  my  head  to  be  awe-struck  by  the  con- 
irnlsien  of  fighting  elements. 

I  remember,  that  on  our  first  arrival  at  Naples, 
I  was  di!»appointed  because  Vesuvius  did  not  smoke 
so  much  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  pictures 
and  descriptions.  The  smoke  then  lay  like  a  scarce- 
ly perceptible  cloud  on  the  highest  point,  or  rose 
in  a  slender  white  column;  to-day  and  yesterday, 
it  has  rolled  from  the  crater  in  black  volumes,  mix- 
ing with  the  clouds  above,  and  darkening  the  sky. 

Half'patd  twelve.— I  have  walked  out  again :  the 
blaze  from  the  crater  is  less  vivid;  but  there  are 
now  four  streams  of  lava  issuing  from  it,  which 
have  united  in  two  broad  currents,  one  of  which 
extends  below  the  hermitage.  It  is  probable  that 
by  to-morrow  night  It  will  have  reached  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountain. 

Sunday,  34. — Just  returned  from  chapel  at  the 
Englisli  ambassador's,  where  the  service  was  read 
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by  a  dandy  clerg>  man  to  a  crowd  of  fine  and  8aper<- 
fiae  ladies  and  gentlemen,  crusbed  together  into  a 
hot  room.  I  never  saw  extravagance  in  dress  carried 
to  sucli  a  pitch  as  it  is  by  my  countrj-women  here, 
— whether  they  dress  at  the  men  or  against  each 
other,  it  is  equally  bad  taste.  The  sermon  to-day 
was  very  appropriate,  from  the  text,  '^  Take  ye  no 
thought  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink, 
or  what  ye  shall  put  on,'*  and  I  dare  say,  it  was 
listened  to  with  singular  edification. 

5  o* clock, — We  have  been  driving  along  the 
Strada  Nuova  in  L^'^'s  britchka,  whence  we  had 
a  fine  view  of  Vesuvius.  There  are  tremendous 
bursts  of  smoke  from  the  crater.  At  one  time  the 
whole  mountain,  down  to  the  very  base,  was  almost 
enveloped,  and  the  atmosphere  round  iMoaded  with 
the  vapour,  which  seemed  to  issue  in  volumes  half 
as  large  as  th^  niountain  itself.  If  horses  are  to 
be  had  we  go  up  to-night. 

Monday  night. — I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  de- 
scribe, or  give  way  to  any  poetical  flights,  but  I 
must  endeavour  to  give  a  faithful,  sober,  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  our  last  night's  expedition, 
while  the  impression  is  yet  fresh  on  my  mind; 
though  there  is,  I  think,  little  danger  of  my  for- 
getting. We  procured  horses,  which,  from  the 
number  of  persons  proceeding  on  the  same  errand 
with,  ourselves,  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
We  set  out  at  seven  in  the  evening  in  an  open  car- 
riage, and  almost  the  whole  way  we  had  the  mount- 
ain before  us^  spouting  fire  to  a  prodigious  height. 
The  road  was  crowded  with  groups  of  people  who 
had  come  out  from  the  city  and  environs  to  take 
a  nearer  view  of  the  magnificent  spectacle,  and 
numbers  were  hurrying  to   and  fro  in  those  little 
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flying  eorricoli  which  are  pecaliar  to  Naples.  As 
we  approached ,  the  explosions  berame  more  and 
more  vivid,  and  at  every,  tremendous  burst  of  fire 
our  frienij  L^^  jumped  half  off  his  seat,  making 
most  loud  and  characteristic  exclamations, — *'By 
Jove  I  a  magnificent  fellow!  now  for  it,  whizz/  there 
he  goes,  sky  high,  by  Georgei"  The  rest  of  the 
party  were  equally  enthusiastic  In  a  different  style ; 
and  I  sat  silent  and  quiet  from  absolute  inability 
to  express  what  I  felt.  I  was  almost  breathless 
with  wonder,  and  excitement,  and  impatience  to  be 
nearer  the  scene  of  action.  While  my  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  mountain,  my  attention  was,  from  time 
to  time,  excited  by  regular  rows  of  small  shining 
lights,  six  or  eight  in  number,  creeping,  as  it  seemed, 
along  (he  edge  of  the  stream  of  lava;  and,  when 
contrasted  with  the  red  blaze  which  rose  behind, 
and  the  gigantic  black  back-ground,  looking  like  a 
procession  of  glow-wormiv.  These  were  the  torches 
of  travellers  ascending  the  mountain,  and  I  longed 
to  be  one  of  them. 

We  reached  Resina  a  little  before  nine,  and 
alighted  from  the  carriage;  the  ascent  being  so 
rugged  and  dangerous,  that  only  asses  and  mules 
accustomed  to  the  road  are  used.  Two  only  were 
in  waiting  at  the  moment  we  arrived,  which  L^^ 
immediately  secured  for  me  and  himself;  and  though 
reluctant  to  proceed  without  the  rest  of  the  party, 
we  were  compelled  to  go  on  before,  that  we  might 
not  lose  time,  or  hazard  the  loss  of  our  monture. 
We  set  off  then,  each  with  two  attendants,  a  man 
to  lead  our  animals  and  a  torchbearer.  The  road, 
as  we  ascended,  became  more  and  more  steep  at 
every  steep,  being  over  a  stream  of  lava,  inter- 
mixed with  stones  and   ashes,   and   the  darkness 
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added  f  the  dMVcalty.  But  how  shall  I  describe 
the  scene  and  the  people  who  surrounded  us ;  the 
landscape  partially  lighted  by  a  fearful  red  glare, 
the  precipitous  and  winding  road  bordered  by  wild 
looking  gigantic  aloes,  projecting  their  huge  spear- 
like leaves  almost  across  bur  path,  and  our  lazza- 
roni  attendants  with  their  shrill  shouts,  and  stranire 
dresses,  and  wild  jargon,  and  striking  features, 
and  dark  eyes  flashing  in  the  gleam  of  the  torehes, 
which  they  flung  round  their  heads  to  prevent  their 
being  extinguished,  formed  a  scene  so  new,  so 
extraordinary,  so  like  romance,  that  my  attention 
was  frequently  drawn  from  the  mountain,  though 
blazing  in  all  its  tumultuous  magnificence. 

The  explosions  succeeded  each  ether  with  ter- 
rific rapidity  about  two  In  every  three  minutes; 
and  the  noise  I  can  only  compare  to  the  roaring 
and  hissing  of  ten  thousand  imprisoned  winds,  min- 
gled at  times  with  a  rumbling  sound  like  artillery, 
or  distant  thunder.  It  frequently  happened  tliat 
the  guides,  in  dashing  their  torches  against  the 
groun(>,  set  fire  to  the  dried  thorns  and  withered 
grass,  and  the  blaze  ran  along  the  earth  like  wild- 
Are,  to  the  great  alarm  of  poor  L^^,  who  saw  in 
every  burning  bush  a  stream  of  lava  rushing  to 
overwhelm  us. 

Before  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  Hermitage, 
situated  between  Vesuvius  and  the  Somma,  and 
the  highest  habitation  on  the  mountain.  A  great 
number  of  men  were  assembled  within,  and  guides, 
lazzaroni,  servants,  and  soldiers,  were  lounging 
round.  I  alighted,  for  I  was  benumbed  and  tbred, 
but  did  not  like  to  venture  among  those  people, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  wait  for  the 
rest  of  our  party  a  little  farther  on.     We  accor- 
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dingly  left  our  donkeys  and  walked  forward  upon 
a  kind  of  higb  ridge  wlitcb  ierves  to  fortify  the 
Hermitage  and  its  environs  against  the  lava.  From 
this  path,  as  we  slowly  ascended,  we  had  a  glo- 
rious view  of  the  eruption;  and  the  whole  scene 
around  us,  in  its  romantic  interest  and  terrible  magn-^ 
llicence,  mocked  all  power  of  description.  There 
were,  at  this  time,  five  distinct  torrents  of  lava 
rolling  down  like  streams  of  molten  lead ;  one  of 
which  extended  ahove  two  miles  below  us  and  was 
flowing  towards  Portici.  The  showers  of  redhot 
stones  flew  up  like  thousands  of  sky  rockets :  many 
of  them  being  shot  up  perpendicularly  fell  back 
hut  othe  crater,  others  falling  on  the  outside  bound- 
ed down  the  side  of  the  mountain  with  a  velo- 
city which  would  have  distanced  a  horse  at  full 
ipeed :  these  stones  were  of  every  size,  from  two 
to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 

My  ears  were  by  this  time  wearied  and  stunned 
by  the  unceasing  roaring  and  hissing  of  the  flames, 
while  my  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  the 
red,  fierce  light:  now  and  then  I  turned  then^ 
for  relief  to  other  features  of  the  picture,  to  the 
Mack  shadowy  masses  of  the  landscape  stretched 
beneath  us,  and  speckled  with  shining  lights,  which 
,  showed  how  many  were  up  and  watching  that  night; 
and  often  to  the  calm  vaulted  sky  above  our 
heads,  where  thousands  of  stars.  Coot  twinkling  as 
through  our  hazy  or  frosty  atmosphere,  but  shining 
out  of  '*  heavens  profoundest  azure,"  with  that 
soft  steady  brilliance  peculiar  to  a  highly  rarified 
medium,)  looked  down  upon  this  /rightful  turmoil 
In  all  their  bright  and  placid  loveliness.  Nor  should 
I  forget  one  other  feature  of  a  scene,  on  which  I 
looked  with  a  painter's  eye.     Great  numbers  of 
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the  Austrian  forces^  now  occupying  Naplet,  wen 
on  the  mountains,  assembled  in  groups,  some  stand- 
ing, some  sitting,  some  stretched  on  the  ground 
and  wrapped  in  their  doalcs,  in  various  attitudes 
of  amazement  and  admiration :  and  as  the  sliadoiwr 
glare  fell  on  their  tall  martial  figures  and  glittering 
accoutrements,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  any- 
thing so  wildly  picturesque. 

The  remainder  of  our  party  not  yet  appearing, 
we  sent  bark  for  our  asses  and  guides,  and  de~ 
termined  to  proceed.  About  half  a  mile  beyond 
oar  companiouis  came  up,  and  here  a  division  took 
place ;  some  agreeing  to  go  forward,  the  rest  turn- 
ing back  to  wait  at  the  Hermitage.  I  was  of 
eeurse-  one  of  these  who  advanced.  My  spirits 
were  again  raised,  and  the  grand  object  •f  all  tbiv 
daring  and  anxiety  was  to  approach  near  enesgli 
to  a  stream  of  lava  to  have  some  idea  of  Its  con* 
sistency,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  flowed,  or 
trickled  down.  The  difficulties  of  our  road  now 
increased,  ''if  road  (hat  might  be  called,  whieli 
road  was  none,"  but  black  loose  ashes,  and  masses 
of  scoria  and  lava  heaped  in  ridges,  or  broke  into 
hollows  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described.  Bven 
my  animal,  though  used  to  the  path,  felt  his  foot- 
ing at  every  step,  and  if  the  torch  was  by  acri- 
dent  extinguished,  he  stopped,  and  nothing  could 
malce  him  move.  My  guide,  Andrea,  was  very 
vigilant  and  attentive,  and,  in  the  few  words  of 
Italian  he  knew,  encouraged  me,  and  assured  me 
there  was  no  danger.  I  had,  however,  no  fear: 
in  fact,  I  was  infinitely  too  much  interested  to 
have  been  alive  to  danger,  had'  it  really  existed. 
Salvador,  well  known  to  all  who  have  visited  Mount 
Vesuvius,  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  B.  as  his  guide. 
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He  i9  Uie  principal  cieeroee  on  tbe  mountain.  <  It 
is  bis  bnsineM  to  despatch  to  the  King  every  three 
ftonni,  a  regutar  account  of  the  height  of  the  erup* 
tion,  tbe  prof  reas,  extent,  and  direction  o/  the  lava, 
tm4f  ia  shart,  Uie  most  minute  particalars.  He 
aJao  eorresponds,  as  be  assured  me,  with  Sir  Hom'^ 
plwy  Davy;^  and  is  employed  to  inform  him  of 
every  interesting  phenomenon  which  takes  place 
on  the  meintaifl.  This  man  has  resided  at  the 
foot  of  it,  and  been  principal  guide,  for  thirty-three 
years,  and  knows  every  inch  of  its  territory. 

As  the  lava  had  overflowed  the  usual  footpath 
leading  to  that  conical  eminence  which  forms  the 
•ummit  of  the  mountain  and  the  exterior  of  the 
erater,  we  were  obliged  to  alight  from  our  sagacious 
Steeds;  and,  trusting  to  our  feet,  walked  over  the 
asbes  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  path, 
er  the  ground  rather,  foV  there  was  no  path,  was 
BOW  dangerous  to  tbe  inexperienced  foot;  and 
Salvador  gaUantly  took  me  under  his  peculiar  care. 
He  led  me  en  before  the  rest,  and  I  followed  with 
eottftdence.  Our  object  was  to  reach  tbe  edge  of 
a  stream  of  lava,  formed  of  two  currents  united' 
in  a  point.  It  was  glowing  with  an  intense  heat; 
and  flowing,  not  with  such  rapidity  as  to  alarm 
us,  but  rather  slowly,  and  by  fits  and  starts.  Trtck- 
ttjifr,  in  short,  is  the  word  which  expresses  its 
motion:  if  one  can  fancy  it  applied  to  any  object 
on  so  large  a  scale. 

e  Wm  Che  latter  eddreaaed  'AUa  Saa  Excellensa  Serom' 
firU0»i,*  wbieh  caaacd  ao  maeh  perplexity  at  the  Poat  Of- 
flee  and  Britiah  Museuwi,  and  exerciaed  the  aeumen  of  a 
miaiater  of  atate^  from  Salvador  to  hia  illuatrioua  correa- 
poadoat  f 
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At  this  time  the  ei^ption  was  at  its  extreme 
.height.     The  column  ^f  fire  was  from  a  quarter 

0  a  third  of  a  mile  high ;  and  the  atones  were 
thrown  up  to  the  height  of  a  mite  and  a  quarter. 

1  passed  close  to  a  rock  about  four  feet  in  diameter, 
which  had  rolled  down  some  time  before:  it  was 
still  red  bet,  and  I  stopped  to  warm  my  hands  at 
it.  At  a  short  distance  f^om  it  lay  another  stone 
or  rocky  also  red-hot,  but  six  times  the  6ize.  I 
walked  on  first  with  Salvador,  (111  we  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  lava — at  this  moment  a  pro- 
digious stone,  followed  by  two  or  three  smaller 
ones,  came  rolling  down  upon  us  wit!i  terrific 
velority.  The  gentlemen  and  guides  all  ran;  my 
first  impulse  was  to  run  too;  but  Salvador  called 
to  me  to  stop  and  see  what  direction  the  stone 
woiild  take.  I  saw  the  reason  of  this  advice,  and 
stopped.  la  less  than  a  second  he  seized  my  arm 
and  hurried  me  back  five  or  six  yards.  I  heard 
the  whizzing  s«und  of  the  stone  as  it  rushed  down 
behind  me.  A  little  farther  on  it  met  with  an 
impediment,  against  which  it  bolted  with  such  force, 
that  it  flew  up  into  the  air  to  a  great  height,  and 
fell  in  a  shower  of  red-hot  fragments.  All  this 
passed  in  a  moment:  I. have  shuddered  since  when 
I  have  thought  of  that  moment;  but  at  the  time, 
I  saw  the  danger  without  the  slightest  sensation 
of  terror.  I  remember  the  ridiculous  figures  of  the 
men,  as  they  scrambled  over  the  ridges  of  scoria; 
and  was  struck  by  Salvador's  exclamation,  who 
shouted  to  them  in  a  tone  which  would  have  be- 
come Cansar  himself, — ''Che  temal — Sono  Salva- 
dor.'*'* 

*  Quid  iimetf  Ac, 
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We  did  not  attempt  to  tark  %ack  again :  which 
I  should  have  done  withoat  ati)^  hesitation  if  any 
one  had  proposed  it.    To  have  come  thus  far^  and 
to  he  ^0  near  the  object  I  had  in  view,  and  then 
to  run  away  at  the  first  alarm!    it  was  a  little 
provolLing.    The  road  was  extremely  dangerous  in 
the  descent.     I  was   obliged  to  walk   part   of  the 
wa> ,  as  the  guides  advised,  and  but  for  Salvador, 
and  the  interesting  information  he  gave  me  from 
time  to   time,   I  think  I  should   have  been   over- 
powered.   He  amused  and  fixed  my  attention,  by 
his  intelligent  conversation,  his  assiduity,  and  soli- 
citude for  my  comfort,   and  the  naivete  and  self- 
complacency  with  which  his  information  was  con^ 
veyed.     He  told  me  he  had  visited   Mount  JRtML 
Cen  auMteur^   during  the  last  great   eruption  of 
that  mountain,  and   acknowledged  with  laudable 
eandour,  that  Vesavius  in  its  grandest  moments, 
was  a  mere  bonfire  in  comparison :  the  whole  cone 
of  Vesuvius,  he  said,  was  not  larger  than  some  of 
the  masses  of  rode  he  had  seen  whirled  from  the 
crater  of  Mount  iEtna,  and  rolling  down  its  sides. 
He  frequently  made  me  stop  and  look  back:  and 
here  I  should  observe  that  our  guides  seemed  aa 
proud  of  the  performances  of  the  mountain,   and 
as  anxioas  to  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage, 
as  the  keeper  of  a  menagerie  is  of  the   tricks  of 
his  dancing  bear,  or  the  proprietor  of  ''Solomon  in 
all  his  glory"  of  his  raree-show.     Their   enthusi- 
astic shouts  and  exclamations  would  have  kept  up 
my  interest  had  it  flagged.     ''O  veda,  SIgnora!  O 
bella!    O  stupenda!"    The  last  great  burst  of  fire 
was    accompanied   by  a   fresh    overflow   of  lava, 
which  issued  from  the  crater,  on  the  west  side,  in 
two  broad  streams,  and  united  a  few  hundred  feet 
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below,  taking  the  direction  of  Torre  Ael  Greco. 
After  tliis  explosion  tUe  eruption  subsided,  and  the 
mountain  seemed  to  repose :  now  and  then  showers 
of  stones  flew  up,  but  to  no  great  height,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  vivid  flames.  There  was 
a  dull  red  light  over  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  round 
which  the  smoke  rolled  in  dense  tumultuous  volumes^ 
and  then  blew  off  towards  the  south-west. 

After  a  slow  and  difficult  descent,  we  reached 
the  Hermitage.  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  was 
glad  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes.  My  good  friend 
Salvador  brought  me  a  glass  of  Lachryma  Christi 
and  the  leg  of  a  chicken.;  and  with  recruited  spir- 
its we  mounted  our  animals  and  again  started. 

The  descent  was  infinitely,  more  slow  and  diffi- 
cult than  the  ascent,  and  much  more  trying  to  the 
nerves.  I  had  not  Salvador  at  my  side,  nor  the 
mountain  before  me,  to  beguile  me  from  my  fears  ; 
at  length  I  prevailed  on  one  of  our  attendants,  a 
fine  tall  figure  of  a  man,  io  sing  to  me;  and  though 
he  had  been  up  the  mountain  six  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  sang  delightfully  and  with 
great  spirit  and  expression,  as  he  strided  along 
with  his  hand  upon  my  bridle,  accompanied  by  a 
magnificent  rumbling  bass  from  the  mountain,  which 
every  now  and  then  drowned  the  melody  of  his 
voice,  and  made  me  start.  It  was  past  three  when 
we  reached  Resina,  and  nearly  five  when  we  got 
home:  yet  I  rose  this^  morning  at  my  usual  hour, 
and  do  not  feel  much  fatigued.  About  twelve  to- 
day I  saw  Mount  Vesuvius,  looking  as  quiet  and 
placid  as  the  first  time  I  viewed  it.  There  was 
little  smoke,  and  neither  the  glowing  lava  nor  the 
flames  where  visible  in  the  glare  of  the  sunshine. 
The  atmosphere  was  perfeetly  clear,  and  as  I  gazed, 
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almost  misdoubting  my  senses,  I  coold  scareoly 
l»elieve  in  the  reality  of  the  tremendous  scene  I 
bad  witnessed  bat  a  few  hours  before. 

26. — The  eruption  burst  forth  again  to-day,  and 
is  exceedingly  grand;  though  not  equal  to  what 
it  was  on  Sunday  night.  The  smoke  rises  from 
the  crater  in  dense  black  masses^  and  the  wind 
having  veered  a  few  points  to  the  souttiward,  it 
j»  now  driven  in  the  direction  of  Naples.  At  the 
moment  I  write  this,  the  skies  are  obscured  by 
rolling  vapours,  and  the  sun,  which  is  now  setting 
just  opposite  to  Vesuvius,  shines,  as  I  have  seen 
him  through  a  London  mist,  red,  and  shorn  of  his 
beams.  The  sea  is  angry  and  discoloured;  the 
day  most  oppressively  sultry,  and  the  atmosphere 
thick,  sulphureous,  and  leaden  with  an  almost 
impalpable  dust,  which  falls  on  the  paper  as  I 
write. 

March  4. — We  have  had  delicious  weather  al- 
most ever  since  we  arrived  at  Naples,  but  these 
last  three  days  have  been  perfectly  heavenly.  I 
never  saw  or  felt  any  thing  like  the  enchantment 
of  the  earth,  air,  and  skies.  The  mountain  hasr 
been  perfectly  still,  the  atmosphere  without  a  single 
eioud,  the  fresh  verdure  bursting  forth  all  round 
vs,  and  every  breeze  visits. the  senses,  as  if  laden 
with  a  renovating  spirit  of  life,  and  wafted  from 
Elysium.  Whoever  would  truly  enjoy  nature,  should 
see  her  in  this  delicious  land:  "Ou  la  plus  douce 
nuit  succide  au  ptas  beau  jour;"  /or  here  she  seems 
to  keep  holiday  all  the  year  round.  To  stand  upon 
my  balcony,  looking  out  upon  the  sunshine,  and 
the  glorious  bay ;  the  blue  sea,  and  the  pure  skies 
—and  to  feel  that  indefinite  sensation  of  excitement, 
that  wperffu  4e  vie,  quickening  every  pulse  an* 
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thriUini?  through  eveiy  nerve,  is  a  .pleMure  pe- 
culiar to  this  climate,  where  the  mere  cofisciousnesei 
of  existence  is  happiness  enough.  Then  OTenins 
comes  on,  lighted  by  a  moon  and  starry  heavens, 
whose  softness,  richness,  and  splendour,  are  not 
to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  lived  always 
in  the  vapoury  atmosphere  of  England — dear  Eng- 
land! I  love,  like  an  Englishwoman,  its  lire-side 
enjoyments,  and  home-felt  delights:  an  EngUsli 
drawing-room  with  all  its  luxurious  comfort — car- 
pets and  hearth-rugs,  curtains  let  down,  sofas 
wheeled  round,  and  a  group  of  family  faces  round 
a  blazing  fire,  is  a  delightful  picture;  but  for  the 
languid  frame,  and  the  sick  heart,  give  me  this 
pure  elastic  air  "redolent  of  spring;"  this  reviving 
sunshine  and  all  the  witchery  of  these  deep  blue 
skies  I — 


Numbers  of  people  set  oiT  post-haste  from  Rome 
to  see  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  arrived 
here  Wednesday  and  Thursday;  just  time  enough 
to  be  too  late.  Among  them  our  Roman  friend  Frat- 
tino,  who  has  afforded  me  more  amusement  than 
all  our  other,  acquaintance  together,  and  deserves 
a  niche  in.  my  gallery  of  characters. 

Frattino  is  a  young  Englishman,  who,  if  he  were 
in  England,  would  probably  be  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Eton  or  Oxford,  for  he  Is  scarce  past  the  age 
of  boyhood ;.  but.  having  been  abroad  since  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  and.  early  plunged  into  active 
aaA  dissipated  life,  he  is  an  accomplished  man  of 
fashion,  and  of  the  -world,  with  as  many  airs  and 
caprices  as  a  spoiled  child.   He  is  by  far  the  most 
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beautiful  creatore  of  his  sex  I  ever  saw;  so  like 
the  Antinous,  that  at  Rome  he  went  by  that  name. 
The  exquisite  regfularity  of  his  featares,  the  gra- 
ceful air  of  his  head,  his  antique  curia,  the  fault- 
less proportions  of  his  elegant  figure,  make  him 
a  thing  to  be  gazed  on,  as  one  looks  at  a  statue. 
Then  he  possesses  talents,  wit,  taste,  and ,  infor- 
mation: the  most  polished  and  captivating  manners, 
where  he  wishes  to  attract, — high  honour  and 
generosity,  where  women  are  not  concerned, — and 
all  the  advantages  attending  on  rank  and  wealth : 
but  under  this  facinating  exterior,  I  suspect  our 
Fratlino  to  be  a  very  worthless,  as  well  as  a  very 
unhappy  being.  While  he  pleases,  he  repels  me. 
There  is  a  want  of  heart  about  him,  a  want  of 
fixed  principles — :a  degree  of  profligacy,  of  self- 
ishness, of  fickleness,  caprice,  and  ill-temper,  and 
an  excess  of  vanity,  which  all  his  courtly  address 
and  savoir  faire  cannot  hide.  What  would  be 
insulTerable  in  another,  is  in  him  bearable,  and 
even  interesting  and  amusing:  such  is  the  charm 
of  manner.  But  all  this  cannot  last :  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  Frattino,  a  few  years  hence, 
emerge  from  his  foreign  frippery,  throw  aside  his 
libertine  folly,  assume  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and 
his  rank  in  British  society:  and  be  the  very  cha- 
racter he  now  affects  to  despise  and  ridicule — ''a 
true-bred  Englishman,  who  rides  a  thorough-bred 
horse." 


Owe  excursion  to  Pompeii  yesterday  was  ''a  pio- 
nie  party  of  pleasure,"  a  VAngtaise,  Now  a  party 
of  pleasure  is  proverbially  a  6ore;  aad  our  expe- 
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dition  WM  in  the  beginninr  so  mnpromiBlng,  so 
mismanaged — our  party  so  numerous,  and  composed 
of  such  a  heterogenous  mixture  of  opposite- tempers, 
tastes,  and  characters,  that  I  was  in  pain  for  the 
result.  The  day,  however,  turned  out  more  pleasant 
than  I  expected :  exterior  polish  supplied  the  want 
of  something  better,  and  our  excnrsion  had  its  pleas- 
ures, though  they  were  not  such  as  I  should 
have  sought  at  Pompeii.  I  felt  myself  a  simple 
unii  amDng  many,  and  found  it  easier  to  sympathise 
with  others,  than  to  make  a  dozen  others  sympa- 
thise with  me. 

We  were  twelve  in  number,  distributed  in  three 
light  barouches,  and  reached  Pompeii  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half — passing  by  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
through  Purtici,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  TAnnonziata. 
The  streams  of  lava,  which  overwhelmed  Torre  del 
Greco  in  1794,  are  still  black  and  barren;  but  the 
town  itself  is  rising  from  its  ruins ;  and  the  very 
lava  which  destroyed  it  serves  as  the  material  to 
rebuild  it. 

We  entered  Pompeii  by  the  street  of  the  tombs  : 
near  them  are  the  semicircular  seats,  so  admirably 
adapted  for  conversation,  that  I  wonder  we  have 
not  sofas  on  a  similar  plan,  and  similar  scale.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  particulars,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  book  of  travels:  on  the  whole,  my 
expectations  were  surpassed,  though  my  curiosity 
was  not  half  gratified. 

The  most  interseting  thing  I  saw — in  fact  the 
only  thing,  for  which  paintings  and  descriptions 
had  not  previously  prepared  me,  was  a  building 
which  has  been  excavated  within  the  last  fortnight : 
it  is  only  partly  laid  open,  and  labourers  are  now 
at  work  upon  it.   Antiquarians  have  not  yet  pro- 
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nounced  on  its  name  and  design;  bat  I  should  imagine 
it  to  he  some  public  edifice,  perhaps  dedicated  to 
religious  purposes,  the  paintings  on  the  walls  art 
the  finest  which  have  yet  been  discovered:  they 
are  exquisitely  and  tastefully  designed ;  and  though 
executed  merely  for  effect,  that  effect  is  beautiful. 
I  remarked  one  female  figure  in  the  act  of  entering 
a  half-open  door:  she  is  represented  with  pencils 
and  a  palette  of  colours  in  her  hand,  similar  to 
those  which  artists  now  nse:  another  very  graceful 
female  holds  a  lyre  of  peculiar  construction^  These, 
I  presume,  were  two  of  the  muses :  the  rest  remained 
hidden.  There  were  two  small  pannels  occupied 
by  sea-pieces,  with  gallies ;  and  two  charming  land- 
scapes, so  well  coloured^  and  drawn  with  such 
knowledge  of  perspective  and  effect,  that  if  we  may 
form  a  comparative  idea  of  the  best  pictures,  from 
these  specimens  of  taste  and  skill  in  mere  house- 
painting,  the  ancients  must  have  excelled  us  as 
much  in  painting  as  in  sculpture.  I  remarked  on 
the  wall  of  an  entrance  or  corridor,  a  dog  starting 
at  a  wreathed  and  crested  snake,  vividly  coloured, 
and  full  of  spirit  and  expression.  .While  I  lingered 
here  a  little  behind  the  rest,  and  most  reluctant 
to  depart,  a  ragged  lazzarone  boy  came  up  to  me, 
and  seizing  my  dress,  pointed  to  a  corner,  and 
made  signs  that  he  had  sometbing  to  show  me. 
I  followed  him  to  a  spot  where  a  quantity  of  dust 
and  ashes  was  piled  against  a  wall.  He  began  to 
scratch  away  this  heap  of  dirt  with  hands  and  nails 
much  after  the  manner  of  an  ape,  every  now  and 
looking  up  in  my  face  and  grinning*  The  imped- 
iment being  cleared  away,  there  appeaired  on  the 
wall  behind,  a  most  beautiful  atrial  figure  with 
floating  drapery,  representing  either  Fame  or  Vic- 
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tory :  bot  before  I  had  time  to  examine  It,  the  little 
rogue  iinng  the  earth  up  again  so  as  to  conceal 
U  completel)*,  then  pointing  significantly  at  the  other 
workmen,  he  nodded,  shrugged,  gesticulated,  and 
held  out  both  his  paws  for  a  recompence,  which 
I  gave  htm  wiilingly;  at  the  same  time  laughing 
and  shaking  ray  head  to  show  I  understood  his 
knavery.  I  rewarded  him  apparently  beyond  his 
hopes,  for  he  followed  me  down  the  street,  bowing, 
grinning,  and  cutting  capers  like  a  young  savage. 

The  streets  of  Pompeii  are  narrow,  the  houses 
are  very  small,  and  the  rooms,  though  often  deco- 
rated with  exquisite  taste,  are  constructed  without 
any  regard  to  what  we  should  term  comfort  and 
convenience;  they  are  dark,  confined,  and  seldom 
communicate  with  each^  other,  but  have  a  general 
communication  with  a  portico,  running  round  a 
central  court.  This  court  is  in  general  beautifully 
paved  with  mosaic,  having  a  fountain  or  basin  in 
the  middle,  and  possibly  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  drawing-room.  It  is  evident  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  lovely  country,  lived  like  their 
descendants  mostly  in  the  open  air,  and  met  toge- 
ther in  their  public  walks,  or  irt  the  forums,  and 
theatres.  If  they  saw  company,  the  guests  pro- 
bably assembled  under  the  porticoes,  or  .in  the  court 
round  the  fountain.  The  houses  seem  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  birds  construct  their  nests ; 
as  places  of  retreat  and  shelter,  rather  than  of 
assemblage  and  recreation:  the  grand  object  was 
to  exclude  the  sunbeams;  and  this,  which  gives 
such  gloomy  and  chilling  ideas  in  our  nortbern 
climes,  must  here  have  been  delirious. 

Hurried  on  by  a  hungry,  noisy,  merry  party,  we 
at  length  reached  the  Caserna,  Cthe  ancient  bar« 
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racks,  or  as  Forsyth  will  have  it,  the  prstorium.) 
The  central  court  of  this  building  has  been  con- 
verted into  8  garden:  and  here  under  a  weeping 
wiHow,  our  dinner  table  was  spread.  Where  Eng- 
lishmen are,  there  will  be  good  cheer  if  possible; 
and  oar  banquet  was  in  truth  most  luxurious.  Be- 
sides more  substantial  cates,  we  had  oysters  from 
Lake  Lucrine,  and  classically  excellent  they  were ; 
London  bottled  porter,  and  half  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  wine.  Our  dinner  went  off  most  gaily, 
but  no  order  was  kept  afterwards :  the  purpose  of 
our  expedition  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  general 
mirth :  many  witty  things  were  said  and  done,  and 
many  merry  ones,  and  not  a  few  silly  ones.  We 
visited  the  beautiful  public  walk  and  the  platform 
of  the  old  temple  of  Hercules :  Cl  call  it  old  because 
it  was  a  ruin  when  Pompeii  was  entire  0  the  Temple 
of  Isis,  the  Theatres,  the  Forum,  the  Basilica,  the 
Amphitheatre,  which  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  more  elliptical  in  form  than  any  of 
those  I  have  yet  seen,  and  the  School  of  Eloquence, 
where  R^^  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  gave  us  an 
oration  extempore,  equally  pithy,  classical  and 
comical.  About  sun-set  we  got  into  the  carriages, 
and  returned  to  Naples. 

Of  all  the  heavenly  days  we  have  had  since  we 
came  to  Naples,  this  has  been  the  most  heavenly : 
and  of  all  the  lovely  scenes  I  have  beheld  in  Italy, 
what  I  saw  to-day  has  most  enchanted  my  senses 
and  imagination.  The  view  from  the  eminence  on 
which  the  old  temple  stood,  and  which  was  anciently 
the  public  promenade,  was  splendidly  beautiful;  the 
whole  landscape  was  at  one  time  overflowed  with 
light  and  sunshine ;  and  appeared  as  if  seen  through 
an  impalpable  bat  dazzUng  veil.   Towards  evening 
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the  outlines  became  more  distinct :  the  little  white 
towns  perched  upon  the  hills,  the  gentle  sea,  the 
fairy  Island  of  Rlvegliano  with  its  old  tower,  the 
smoking  crater  of  Vesuvius,  the  bold  forms  of  Mount 
Lactarius  and  Cape  Minerva,  stood  out  full  and  clear 
under  the  cloudless  sky:  as  we  returned,  I  saw 
the  sun  sink  behind  Capri,  which  appeared  by  some 
optical  illusion  like  a  glorious  crimson  transparency 
suspended  above  the  horizon:  the  sky,  the  earth, 
the  sea,  were  flushed  with  the  richest  rose  colour, 
which  gradually  softened  and  darkened  into  purple : 
the  sihort  twilight  faded  away,  and  the  full  moon, 
rising  over  Vesuvius,  lighted  up  the  scenery  with 
a  softer  radiance. 

Thus  ended  a  day  which  was  not  without  its 
pleasures: — yet  had  I  planned  a  party  of  pleasure 
to  Pompeii,  methinks  I  could  have  managed  better. 
Par  exemple,  I  would  have  deferred  it  a  fortnight 
later,  or  till  the  vines  were  in  leaf;  I  would  have 
chosen  for  my  companions  two  or  a^  most  three 
persons  whom  I  could  name,  whose  cultivated  minds 
and  happy  tempers  would  have  heightened  their 
own  enjoyment  and  mine.  After  spending  a  few 
hours  in  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole  city^ 
we  would  have  sat  down  on  the  platform  of  the 
old  Greek  Temple  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
mountains  and  the  bay;  or,  if  the  heat  were  too 
powerful,  under  the  shade  of  the  hill  near  it.  TherQ 
we  would  make  our  cheerful  and  elegant  repast, 
on  bread  and  fruits,  and  perhaps  a  bottle  of  MaU 
Yoisie  or  Champagne:  the  rest  of  the  day  should 
be  devoted  to  a  minute  examination  of  the  principaA 
objects  of  interest  and  curiosity:  we  would  wait 
till  the  shadows  of  evening  had  begun  to  steal 
over  the  scene,  purpling   the  mountains  and  the 
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sea;,  we  would  linger  there  to  enjoy  all  the  splen- 
doars  of  an  Italian  sunset;  and  then,  with  winds 
softened  and  elevated  by  the  loveliness  and  so' 
lemnity  of  the  scenes  around,  we  would  get  into 
our  carriage,  and  drive  back  to  Naples  beneath  the 
bright  full  moon ;  and,  by  the  way,  we  would  ''talk 
the  flowing  heart,"  and  make  our  recollections  of 
the  olden  time,  our  deep  impressions  of  the  past, 
heighten  our  enjoyment  of  the  present:  and  this 
would  be  indeed  a  day  of  pleasure,  of  such  plea- 
sure as  I  thinly  I  am  capable  of  feeling  —  of  im- 
parting— of  remembering  with  unmixed  delight.  Such 
was  not  yesterday. 


M^^  brought  with  him  this  evening  for  our 
amusement,  an  old  man,  a  native  of  Cento,  who 
gains  his  livelihood  by  a  curious  exhibition  of  his 
peculiar  talents.  He  is  blind,  and  plays  well  on 
the  violin:  be  can  recite  the  whole  of  the  Gerusa- 
lemme  from  beginning  to  end  without  missing  a 
word :  he  can  repeat  any  given  stanza  or  number 
of  Stanzas  either  forwards  or  backwards:  he  can 
repeat  the  last  words  one  after  another  of  any 
•tanza  or  stanzas:  if  you  give  him  the  first  word 
and  the  last,  he  can  name  immediately  the  particu> 
lar  line,  stanza,  and  book:  lastly,  he  can  tell  in- 
stantly the  exact  number  of  words  contained  in 
any  given  stanza.  This  exhibition  was  at  first  amus- 
ing; but  as  I  soon  found  that  the  man's  head 
was  a  mere  machine,  that  he  was  destitute  of  ima- 
gination, and  that  far  from  feeling  the  beauty  of 
the  poet,  he  did  not  even  understand  the  meaning 
pf  the  lines  he  thus  repeated  up  and  down,  and 
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backwards  and  forwards,  it  ceased  to  Interest  me, 
after  the  first  sensations  of  surprise  and  cariosity 
were  over. 


After  I  had  read  Italian  with  Si^or  B^*  this 
eveniniTi  he  amased  me  exceedingly  by  detail fng* 
to  me  the  plan  of  two  tragedies  be  is  now  writins^ 
or  about  to  write.  He  has  already  produced  one 
piece  on  the  story  of  Boadicea,  which  is  rather  a 
drama  than  a  regular  tragedy.  It  was  acted  here 
with  great  success.  After  giving  his  drama  due 
praise,  I  described  to  him  the  plan  and  characters 
of  Fletcher's  Bonduca;  and  attempted  to  give  him 
in  Italian  some  idea  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
of  that  admirable  play:  he  was  alternately  in  en- 
chantment and  despair,  and  I  thought  he  would 
have  torn  and  bitten  his  Boadicea  to  pieces,  In 
the  excess  of  his  vivacity. 

The  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies  is  to  be  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  Casimir  Delavigne,  who  wrote 
Leg  Vepres  Siciliennes,  which  obtained  some  years 
ago  such  amazing  popularity  at  Paris,  and  in  which 
the  national  vanity  of  the  French  is  flattered  at  the 
expense  of  the  Italians,  received  a  pension  front 
Louis  XTm.  B^^  spoke  with  contempt  of  Casimir 
Delavigne's  tragedy,  and«wi(h  indignation  of  what 
he  called  ''his  wilful  misrepresentation  of  history." 
He  is  determined  to  give  the  reverse  of  the  picture: 
the  French  will  be  represented  as  ^*gente  crudeli 
— tiranni — oppressoH  senza  fede;**  Giovanni  di 
Procida,  as  a  hero  and  patriot,  d  ^antique,  and  the 
Sicilians  as  rising  in  defence  of  their  freedom  and 
national  honour.  The  other  tragedy  is  to  be  founded 
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on  the  history  of  the  famous  Congiura  dei  Baroni 
in  the  reign'  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  as  related  by 
Giannone.  The  simple  facts  of  this  history  need 
not  any  ornaments^,  borrowed  from  invention  or 
poetry,  to  form  a  most  interesting  tale,  and  famish 
ample  materials  for  a  beantifal  tragedy,  in  incident, 
characters,  and  situations.  B^^  is  a  little  man, 
dwarfish  and  almost  deformed  in  person;  but  full 
of  talent,  spirit,  and  enthusiasm.  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  immediately  finish  these  tragedies,  which 
appeared  from  the  sketches  he  bad  given  me,  so 
admirably  calculated  to  succeed.  He  replied,  that 
ander  the  present  regime,  he  dared  not  write  np 
to  his  own  conceptions ;  and  if  he  curbed  his  genius, 
he  could  do  nothing;  '^besides,*'  added  he  mourn- 
fully, ''I  have  no  time; — I  am  poor — poverissimo! 
I  must  work  hard  all  to-day  to  supply  the  wants 
of  to-morrow :  I  am  already  surveill^.  by  the  po- 
lice, as  a  known  liberal  and /ite/'olo."  "Dawero," 
added  he  gaily,  ''I  would  soon  do,  or  say,  or  write 
something  to  attract  the  honour  of  their  more  par- 
ticular notice,  if  I  could  be  certain  they  would 
only  imprison  me  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  en- 
sure me  during  that  time  a  blanket,  bread  and 
water,  and  the  use  of  pen  and  ink:  then  I  would 
write!  I  would  write!  dalltmattina  allaMra;  and 
thank  my  gaolers  as  my  be^t  friends:  but  impri- 
sonment for  life,  or  banishment,  is  the  least  I 
could  expect.  Now  the  mere  idea  of  imprisonment 
for  life  would  kilt  me  in  a  week,  and  banishment! 
— Ah  lungi  dalla  mia  beUa  Patria^  come  cantarel 
come  scrivere!  come  virerel  moriro  io  anzi  nell' 
momenta  di  partireV 
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t  drov«  to-day',  t^te-a-t^te  with  Laura,  to  tbe 
Lago  d'Agnano;  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
Pausilippo.     This  lovely  fair  lake  is  not  more  than 
two  miles  in  circuit;  and  embosomed  in  romantic 
woody  hills:  inumerable  flocks  of  wild  fowl  were 
skimming  over  its  surface,  and  gave  life  and  motion 
to  the  beautiful  but  quiet   landscape.     While   we 
were  wandering   here,   enjoying  the  stillness   and 
solitude,   so  delightfully  contrasted  with  the   un~ 
ceasing  noise,  bustle,  and  crowd  of  the  city,  the 
charm  was  rudely  broken  by  the  appearance   of 
the  king;  who,  attended  by  a  numerous  party  of 
his   guards   and  huntsmen ,    had   been   wild   boar 
shooting  in  the  neighbouring  woods.     The  water- 
fowl,  scared  by  the  report  of  lire  arms,   speedily 
disappeared,  and  the  guards  shouted  to  each  other, 
and   gallopped  round  the   smooth   sloping   banks; 
cutting  up  the  turf  with  their  horses'  hoofs,  and 
deforming  the  whole  scene  with  uproar,  confusion, 
and  affright.   Devoutly  did  I  wish  them  all  twenty 
miles  off.     The  famous  Grotto  del  Cane  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  lake,  a  few  yards  from  the  edge 
of  the  water.     We  saw  the  torch,   when  held  in 
the    vapour,    instantaneously   extinguished.     The 
ground  all  round  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  is  hot 
to  the  touch;  and  wlifh  I  plunged  my  hand  into 
the  deleterious  gas,  which  rises  about  a  foot,  or 
a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
it  was  so  warm  I  was  glad  to  withdraw  it.    The 
disagreeable  old  woman  who  showed  us  this  place, 
brought  with  her  a  wretched  dog  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  bleared  eyes,  thin   ribs,   and   altogether 
of  a  most  pitiful  aspect.  She  was  anxious  to  exhibit 
the   common   but   cruel  experiment   of  suspended 
animation,  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mephitic 
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vapour,  fnsistiiig  tbat  be  was  accustomed  to  if, 
and  even  liked  it:  of  coorae,  we  would  not  suffer 
it.  The  poor  animal  made  no  resistance;  only 
drooped  his  head^  and  put  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  when  bis  tyrant  attempted  to  seize  him. 

Tbougb  now  so  soft,  so  lovely,  and  so  tranquii| 
the  Lago  d'Agnano  owes  its  existence  to  some 
terrible  convulsion  of  (he  elements.  The  basin  is 
the  crater  of  a  sunken  volcano,  which,  bursting 
forth  here,  swallowed  up  a  whole  city.  And  the 
whole  region  round,  bears  evident  marks  of  its 
volcanic  origin. 


This  morning  we  visited  several  churches,  not 
one  of  them  worthy  of  a  remark.  The  architecture 
is 'invariably  in  the  vilest  taste;  and  the  interior 
decorations,  if  possible,  still  worse :  whitewashing, 
gilding,  and  gaudy  colours,  everywhere  prevail. 
We  saw,  however,  some  good  pictures.  At  the 
San  Gennaro  are  the  famous  frescos  of  Domenichino 
and  Lanfranco:  the  church  itself  is  hideous.  At 
the  Girolomini  there  is  no  want  of  magnificence 
and  ornament;  but  a  barbarous  misapplication  of 
both  as  usual.  The  church  of  the  convent  of  Santa 
Ghiara  was  painted  in  fresco  by  Ghlotto:  it  is 
now  white-washed  all  over.  The  tomb  of  the  mur- 
dered Queen  Joanna,  who  was  buried  here,  is  ons 
ef  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Naples.  At  this 
church,  which  I  first  visited  during  the  merry  days 
of  the  carnival,  I  saw  a  large  figure  of  our  Saviour 
suspended  on  the  cross,  dressed  In  a  crimson  domi- 
no, and  blue  sasb.  To  what  a  pitch,  thought  I, 
must  the  love  of  whitewashing  and  masqaeradlng 
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be  ctrried  in  this  Btraoge  citr,  where  the  Deity 
himself  is  barlesqned,  and  bad  taste  is  carried  to 
profanation  I 

The  church  of  San  Severe  is  falling  to  ruins, 
owing  to  some  defect  in  the  architecture.  It  is 
only  remarkable  for  containing  three  celebrated 
statues.  The  man  enveloped  in  a  net,  and  the 
Pudicita,  draped  from  head  to  foot,  pleased  me 
only  as  specimens  of  the  patience  and  ingenuity 
of  the  sculptor.  The  dead  Christ  covered  with  a 
veil,  by  Corradini,  has  a  merit  of  a  higher  class : 
it  is  most  painful  to  look  upon^  and  affected  me 
so  strongly,  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  church, 
and  go  into  the  air. 

I  went  to-day  with  two  agreeable  and  intelli- 
gent friends,  to  take  leavjt  of  the  Studio  and  the 
Museum.  I  have  often  resolved  not  to  make  my 
little  journal  a  mere  catalogue  of  objects,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  any  pocket  guide,  and  bought  for  a 
few  pence;  but  I  canndt  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  a  few  notes  of  admiration  and  commemo- 
ration, for  my  own  peculiar  use. 

The  Gallery  of  Painting  contains  few  pictures; 
but  among  them  are  some  master-pieces.  The  St. 
John  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Cexquisito  as  it  is, 
considered  as  a  mere  painting,)  provoked  me.  I 
am  sick  of  his  eternal  simper hig  f»ee:  the  aspect 
is  that  of  a  Ganymede  or  a  young  Bacchus;  and 
if  instead  of  Ecce  Agnus  Dei,  they  had  written 
over  it,  Ecce  Vinum  bonum,  all  would  have  been 
in  character. 

How  I  coveted  the  beautiful  <*Carita,"  the  Capo 
d*Opera  of  Schidonel — and  next  to  it,  Parmegiano's 
mlMtress — a  delicious  picture.  A  portrait  of  Co- 
lumbus, said  to  be  by  the  same  master,  Is  not 
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like  him,  I  am  liure;  for  the  phj'Siognomy  it  vacant 
and  disagreeable.  Domenichino's  large  picture  of 
the  Angel  shielding  Innocence  from  a  Demon, 
pleases  me«  as  all  his  pictares  do — but  not  per- 
fectly: the  devil  in  the  corner,  with  his  fork,  and 
hoofs,  and  horns,  shocks  my  taste  as  a  ludicrous 
and  vulgar  idea,  far  removed  from  poetry ;  btit  the 
figure  of  the  angel  stretching  a  shield  over  the 
infant,  is  charming.  There  are  also  two  fine  Claudes, 
two  Holy  Families,  by  Raffaelle,  in  his  sweetest 
style;  and  one  by  Correggio,  not  less  beautiful. 

The  Gallery  of  Sculpture  is  so  rich  in  chef* 
d*<euvre.'i,  that  to  particularise  would  be  a  vain  at- 
tempt. Passing  over  those  which  every  one  knows 
by  heart,  the  statue  of  Aristides  struck  me  most. 
It  was  found  in  Hercolaneum ;  and  is  marked  with 
ferruginous  stains,  as  if  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the 
horning  lava;  but  it  is  otherwise  uniivjured,  and 
the  grave,  yet  graceful  simplicity  of  the  figure  and 
attitude,  and  the  extreme  elegance  of  the  drapery, 
are  truly  Grecian.  It  Is  the  union  of  powtr  with 
repose-'-of  perfect  grace  with  perfect  simplicity, 
which  distinguishes  the  ancient  from  the  moderq 
style  of  sculpture.  The  sitting  Agrippina,  for 
example,  furnished  Canova  with  the  model  for  bis 
statue  of  Madame  Letitia;  the  two  statues  are, 
in  point  of  fact,  nearly  the  same,  except  that  Ca- 
nova has  turned  Madame  Letitia's  head  a  little 
on  one  side ;  and  by  this  single  and  trifiing  altera- 
tion has  destroyed  that  quiet  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity which  distinguishes  the  original,  and  given 
his  statue  at  once  a  modem  air. 

The  Flora  Farnese  is  badly  placed.  In  a  apace 
too  confined  for  its  size,  and  too  near  the  eye; 
aa  that  the  exqqisite  harmony  and  delicacy  of  the 
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figure  are  partly,  lost  in  its  colossal  proportions: 
it  shoolil  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery 
or  vista. 

There  is  here  a  statue  of  Nero  when  be  was 
ten  years  old;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he 
was  not  by  nature  the  moiister  he  afterwards  be- 
came. The  features  are  beautiful ;  and  the  expression 
all  candour  and  sweetness. 

One  statue  struck  me  exceedingly — not  by  the 
choice  of  the  subject^  nor  the  beauty  of  the  work- 
manship,  but  from  its  wonderful  force  of  expression. 
It  is  a  dying  gladiator;  bat  very  different  from 
the  gladiator  of  the  capitol.  The  latter  declines 
gradaally,  and  sickens  into  death ;  but  memory  and 
feeling  are  not  yet  extinct:  and  what  thoughts 
may  pass  through  that  brain  while  life  is  thus 
languishing  away!  what  emotions  may  yet  dwell 
upon  the  last  beatings  of  that  heart!  it  is  the 
sentiment  which  gives  such  profound  pathos  to 
that  matchless  statue;  but  the  gladiator  of  the 
Studii  has  only  physical  expression:  it  is  sudden 
death  in  all  its  horrors:  the  figure  is  still  erect, 
though  the  mortal  blow  has  been  given :  the  sword 
has  dropt  from  the  powerless  hand ;  the  limbs  are 
stilTenrng  in  death ;  the  eyes  are  glaaed ;  the  fea- 
tures fixed  in  an  expression  of  mortal  agony;  and 
in  another  monient  you  expect  the  figure  to  fall 
at  your  feet. 

The  Venus,  the  Hercules,  the  Atlas,  the  An- 
tinons,  Cnot  equal  to  that  in  the  capital,)  the  Gany- 
mede, the  Apollo,  the  equestrian  statues  of  the 
two  Baibi,  drc.  are  all  familiar  to  my  imagination, 
from  the  numerous  copies  and  models  I  have  seen  : 
but  the  most  interesting  department  of  the  Musenni 
is  the  oolieotion  of  antiques  from  HercuUuieam  and 
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Pompeii,  wliicli  liave  lately  been  removed  liitlier 
from  Portici.  One  room  contains  spedmens  of 
cooKing  utensils,  portable  kitchens,  tripods,  instm- 
ments  of  nacrifice,  small  bronze  Lares  and  Penates, 
urns,  lamps,  and  eandelabras  of  the  most  elegant 
forms,  and  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Ano- 
ther room  contains  specimens  of  ancient  armour, 
children's  toys,  drc.  I  remarked  here  a  helmet 
which  I  imagine  formed  part  of  a  trophy;  or  at 
least  was  intended  for  ornament  rather  than  use. 
It  is  exceedingly .  heavy ;  and  on  it  is  represented 
in  the  most  exquisite  relievo  the  War  of  Troy. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  himself  never  produced  any  thing 
equal  to  the  chased  work  on  this  helmet. 

In  a  third  room  is^the  paraphernalia  of  a  lady's 
toilette:  mirrors  of  different  sizes,  fragments  of 
combs,  a  small  crystal  box  of  rouge,  Src.  Then 
follow  flutes  and  pipes,  all  carved  out  of  bone,  sur- 
gical instruments,  moulds  for  pastry,  sculptor's 
tools,  locks  and  keys,  bells,  Src. 

The  room  containing  the  antique  glass,  astonished 
me  more  than  any  thing  else.  I  knew  that  glass 
was  an  ancient  invention:  but  I  thought  that  its 
application  to  domestic  purposes  was  of  modem 
date;  Here  I  found  window  panes,  taken  from  the 
Villa  of  Diomed  at  Pompeii;  bottles  of  every  size 
and  form,  white  and  coloured ;  pitchers  and  vases ; 
necklaces;  imitations  of  gems,  4rc. 

There  is  a  little  >u  d'esprit  of  Voltaire's  "La, 
Toilette  de  Madame  de  Pompadour,"  in  which  he 
wittily  exalts  the  moderns  above  the  ancients,  and 
ridicules  their  ignorance  of  the  luxuries  and  com- 
forts of  life:  but  Voltaire  had  not  seen  the  ma- 
seum  of  Portici.  We  can  add  few  distinct  articles 
|o  the  list  of  oonforts  and  luxnriefl  it  contains: 
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tlioagh  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  Improved 
upon  them,  and  varied  them  ad  infinitum.  In  those 
departments  of  the  mechanics  which  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  attained  perfection.  To  them  be- 
longs the  invention  of  all  that  embellishes  life, 
of  all  the  graceful  forms  of  imitative  art,  varied 
with  such  exquisite  taste,  such  boundless  fertility 
of  fanc)',  that  nothing  is  left  to  us  but  to  refine 
upon  ^heir  ideas,  and  copy  their  creations.  With 
all  our  new  invented  machines,  and  engines,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  what  the  ancients  per- 
formed without  them. 

I  ought  net  to  forget  one  room  containing  some 
objects,  more  curious  and  amusing  than  beautiful, 
principally  from  Pompeii,  such  as  loaves  of  bread, 
reduced  to  a  blaclK  cinder,  figs  in  the  same  state, 
grain  of  different  kinds,  colours  from  a  painter's 
room,  ear-rings  and  bracelets,  gems,  specimens  of 
mosaic,  Ac,  &e. 


March  7. — Frattino  brought,  me  to-day  the  last 
numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews: 
a  great  treat  so  far  ftrom  home.  Both  contain 
some  clever  essays:  among  them,  an  article  on 
prisons,  in  the  Edinburgh,  interested  me  most. 

Methinks  these  two  RjBviews  stalk  through  the 
literary  world,  like  the  two  giants  in  Pulci*8  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore:  the  one  pounding,  slaying,  man- 
gling, despoiling  with  blind  fury,  like  the  heavy 
orthodox  club-armed  Morgante;  the  other,  like  the 
sneering,  witty,  half-pagan,  half-baptized  Margutte, 
slashing  and  cutting,  and   pierdng  through  thick 
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and  thin;  k  tort  et  k  travers.  Truly  the  simile 
is  more  Apropos  than  I  though*  when  it  first  occurred 
to  me. 

I  went  the  other  day  to  a  circulating  library 
and  reading-room  kept  here  by  a  little  cross  French 
woman,  and  asked  to  see  a  catalogue.  She  showed 
me,  first,  a  list  of  all  the  books,  Italian,  French, 
and  English,  she  was  allowed  to  keep  and  sell: 
it  was  a  thin  pamphlet  of  about  one  hundred  pages. 
She  then  showed  me  the  catalogue  of  prohibited 
books,  which  was  at  least  as  thick  as  a  good-sized 
octavo.  The  book  to  which  I  wished  to  refer 
was  the  second  volume  of  Robertson's  Charles  the 
Fifth.  After  some  hesitation,  Madame  P^#  led 
me  into  a  back  room;  and  opening  a  sliding  pan- 
nel,  discovered  a  shelf  let  into  the  wall,  on  which 
were  arranged  a  number  of  forbidden  authors, 
chiefly  English  and  French.  I  was  not  surprised 
tb  find  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  among  them;  but 
am  still  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  Robertson  has 
done  or  written  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  such 
select  company. 

81  h.— Forsyth  might  well  say  that  Naples  has  no 
parallel  on  earth.  Viewed  from  the  sea  it  appears 
like  an  amphitheatre  of  palaces,  temples  and  cas- 
tles, raised  one  above  another,  by  the  wand  of  a 
necromancer:  viewed  within,  Naples  gives  me  the 
idea  of  a  vast  Bartholomew  fair.  No  street  in 
London  is  ever  so  crowded  as  I  have  seen  the 
streets  of  Naples.  It  is  a  crowd  which  has  no 
pause  or  cessation:  early  in  the  morning,  late  at 
night,  it  Is  ever  the  same.  The  whole  population 
seems  poured  into  the  streets  and  squares;  all 
basinesii  and  amusement  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
Air:  all  those  minute  details  of  domestic^  life,  which, 
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in  England,  are  confined  within  the  sacred  precincts 
of  home,  are  here  displayed  to  public  view.  Here 
people  buy  and  sell,  and  work,  wash,  wring,  brew, 
bake,  fry,  dress,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  Ac.  <firc.  all  in 
the  open  streets.  We  see  every  hour  such  comical, 
indescribable,  aijpalling  sights;  such  strange  figures, 
such  wild  physiognomies,  picturesque  dresses,  at- 
titudes and  groups — and  eyes — no  I  I  never  saw 
such  eyes  before,  as  I  saw  to-day,  half  languor 
and  half  fire,  in  the  head  of  a  ruffian  Lazzarone, 
and  a  ragged  Calabrian  beggar  girl.  They  would 
have  esaUtrase  half  London  or  Paris. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  incipient  illness,  or  the 
enervating  effects  of  this  soft  climate,  but  I  feel 
'  unusually  weak,  and  the  least  exertion  or  excitement 
is  not  only  disagreeable  but  painful.  While  the 
rest  were  at  Capo  di  Monte,  I  stood  upon  my  bal- 
cony looking  out  upon  the  lovely  scene  before  me, 
with  a  kind  of  pensive  dreamy  rapture,  which  if 
not  quite  pleasure,  had  at  least  a  power  to  banish 
pain:  and  thus  hours  passed  away  insensibly — 

"At  if  th*  moving  time  had  been 

A  thing  fts  stedfast  as  the  scene. 

On  vrhich  we  gazed  ourselves  away."* 

'  All  my  activity  of  mind,  all  my  faculties  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  suffering,  seemed  lost  and 
swallowed  up  in  an  indolent  delicious  reverie,  a 
sort  of  vague  and  languid  enjoj^ment,  the  true 
"dolce  far  niente"  of  this  enchanting  climate.  I 
stood  so  long  leaning  on  my  elbow  without  mov- 
ing, that  my  arm  has  been  stiff  all  day  in  con- 
sequence. 

*  Wordsworth. 
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*'How  I  wish."  said  I  this  evening,  when  they 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  that  I  might  view  the  sunset 
from  my  sofa,  and  sky,  eartb,  and  ocean,  seemed 
to  commingle  in  floods  of  glorious  light — ''how  I 
wish  I  could  transport  those  skies  to  England!" 
Cruelle !  exclaimed  an  Italian  behind  me,  dtez  nous 
notre  beau  ciei,  tout  est  perdu  pour  nous  I 
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Yes,  Laura!  draw  the  shade  aside 
And  let  me  gaze — while  yet  I  may, 

Upon  that  gently-heaving  tide, 
Upon  that  glorious  sun-lit  bay. 

Land  of  Romance!  enchanting  shore! 

Fair  scenes,  near  which  I  linger  yet  I 
Never  shall  1  behold  ye  more. 

Never  this  last — last  look  forget! 

What  though  the  clouds  that  o'pr  me  lour 
Have  tinged  ye  with  a  mournful  hue, 

Deep  in  my  heart  I  felt  your  power, 
And  bless  ye,  while  I  sigh — Adieu! 


YeUetri,  March  18. 

It  is  now  8  week  since  I  opened  my  little  book. 
Ever  sijice  the  0th  I  have  been  seriously  ill :  and 
yesterday  morning  I  left  Naples  still  low  and  much 
indisposed,  but  glad  of  a  change  which  should  sub- 
stitute any  external  excitement,  however  painful. 
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to  that  unutterable  dying  away  of  the  heart  and 
paralysis   of  the   mind  which  I  have  suffered  for 
some  days  past.    'When  we  turned  into  the  Strada' 
Chiaja,  arid  I  gave  a  last  glance  at  the  magnificent 
bay   and    the   shores   all  resplendent  with  golden 
liglit,  I  could  almost  have  exclaimed  like  Eve,  '^must 
I  then  leave  thee,  Paradise!"   and  dropped  a  few 
natural  tears — tears  of  weakness,  ratber  than  of 
grief:  for  what  do  I  leave  behind  me  worthy  one 
emotion  of  regret?   Even  at  Naples,  even  in  this 
all-lovely  land,  ''fit  haunt  for  gods,"  has  it  not  been 
with  me  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  ?  as  long  as  the 
excitement  of  change  and  novelty  lasts,  my  heart 
can  turn  from  itself  ''to  luxuriate  with  indifferent 
things:"   but  it  cannot  last  long:   and  when  it  is 
over,  I  suffer,  I  am  ill :  the  past  returns  with  ten- 
fold gloom;  interposing  like  a  dark  shade  between 
me  and  every  object:  an  evil  power  seems  to  reside 
in  every  thing  I  see,  to  torment  me  with  painful 
associations,  to  perplex  my  faculties,  to  irritate  and 
mock  me  with  the  perception  of  what  is  lost  to  me : 
the  very  sunshine  sickens  me,  and  I  am  forced  to 
confess  myself  weak  and  miserable  as  ever.    O  time ! 
how  slowly  you  move!  how  little  you  can  do  for 
me!  and  how  bitter  is  that  sorrow  which  has  no 
relief  to  hope  but  from  time  alone! 

Last  night  we  reached  Mola  di  Gafita,  which 
looked  even  more  beautiful  than  before,  in  the  eyea 
of  all  but  one,  whose  senses  were  blinded  and  dulled 
by  dejection,  lassitude,  and  sickness.  When  I  felt 
myself  passively  led  along  the  shore,  placed  where 
the  eye  might  range  at  freedom  over  the  living  and 
rejoicing  landscape —-when  I  heard  mj'self  repeating 
mechanically  the  exclamations  uf  others,  and  felt 
DO  ray  of  beauty,  no  sense  of  pleasure  penetrate 


io  my  heart-^ball  I  own,  even  to  myself,  the 
mixtare  of  anguisli  anil  terror  with  which  I  shrank 
back,  conscious  of  the  waste  within  me?  The  con- 
viction that  now  it  was  all  over,  that  tlie  last  and 
only  pleasures  hitherto  left  to  me  had  perished, 
that  my  mind  was  contracted  by  the  selfishness  of 
despondency,  and  my  quick  spirit  of  enjoyment  ut- 
terly subdued  into  apathy,  gave  me  for  a  moment 
a  pang  sharper  than  if  a  keen  knife  had  cut  me 
to  the  quick;  and  then  I  relapsed  into  a  kind  of 
torpid  languor  of  mind  and  frame,  which  I  thought 
was  resignation,  and  as  aach  indulged  it. 

From  my  bed  this  morning  I  stepped  out  upon 
niy  balcony  Just  as  (he  sun  was  rising.  I  wished 
to  convince  myself  whether  the  beauty  on  which  I 
liad  lately  looked  with  such  admiration  and  delight, 
Jiad  indeed  lost  all  power  to  touch  my  heart.  The 
Impression  made  upon  my  mind  at  that  instant  I 
can  only  compare  to  the  rolling  away  of  a  palp- 
able and  suffocating  cloud :  every  thing  on  which 
I  looked  had  the  freshness  and  brightness  of  no- 
velty: a  glory  beyond  Its  own  was  again  diffused 
•Tor  the  enclianting  scene  from  the  stores  of  my 
own  imagination :  the  sea  breeze  which  blew  against 
my  temples  new-strung  every  nerve;  and  I  left  Mola 
with  a  heart  so  lightened  and  so  grateful,  that  not 
for  hours  afterwards,  not  till  fatigue  and  hurry  had 
again  wearied  down  my  spirits,  did  that  impression 
of  happy  thankfulness  pass  awa}*. 

I  am  sensible  I  owed  this  sudden  renovation  of 
health  solely  to  the  contemplation  of  Nature;  and 
a  true  feeling  for  all  the  "maggJor  pompa'*  she  has 
poured  forth  over  this  glorious  region.  The  shores 
of  Terradna,  the  azure ^sea,  dancing  in  the  breeze, 
the  wares  rolling  to  our  foot,    the  sublime  oUffs, 

6* 
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Ihe  fleet  of  forty  sail  stretcbing  away  till  lost  in 
the  blaze  of  the  horizon,  the  Circean  promontory, 
even  the  plctureaque  fisherman,  whom  we  saw  thro\ir. 
ing  his  nets  from  an  insulated  rock  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  the  shore,  and  whom  a  very  trifling 
exertion  of  fancy  might  have  converted  into  some 
sea  divinity,  a  Glaucas,  or  a  Proteus,  formed  alto- 
gether a  picture  of  the  most  wonderful  and  lax- 
nriant  beauty.  In  England  there  is  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  soft  atrial  perspective,  which,  even 
In  the  broadest  glare  of  noonday,  blends  and  masses 
the  forms  of  the  distant  landscape;  and  in  that 
mingling  of  colours  into  a  cool  neutral  grey  tint 
00  grateful  to  the  eye.  Hence  it  has  happened  that 
in  some  of  the  Italian  pictures  I  have  seen  in 
England,  I  have  often  been  struck  by  what  ap* 
p eared  to  me  a  violence  in  the  colouring,  and  a 
sharp  decision  in  the  outline,  o'erstepping  the  mo- 
desty of  nature — that  is,  of  EngiUh  nature:  bat 
there  is  in  this  climate  a  prismatic  splendour  of 
tint,  a  glorious  all-embracing  light,  a  vivid  distinct- 
ness of  outline,  something  in  the  reality  more 
gorgeous,  glowing,  and  luxuriant,  than  poeti^  could 
dare  to  express,  or  painting  imitate. 

''Ah  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 

Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portrayed 

By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill; 

But  is  the  property  of  those  alone 

'Who  have  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care, 

And  in  their  minds  recorded  it  wiA  love.*'* 
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And  now  we  bave  left  the  encbanting  south; 
myrtlc-bedgeSy  palm-trees,  orange-greves,  bright 
Mediterranean,  all  adleol  How,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, should  I  regret  you,  with  what  reluc- 
tance should  Ir  leave  you,  thus  half  explored,  half 
eiUoyed !  but  now  other  thoughts  engross  me,  the 
bard  struggle  to  overcome  myself,  or  at  least  to 
appear  the  thing  I  am  not.— - 


LINES. 

Quenched  Is  our  light  of  youth  I 
And  fled  our  dajs  of  pleasure, 

When  all  was  hope  and  truth. 
And  trusting — without  measure. 

Blindly  we  believed 

Words  of  fondness  spoken-^ 
Cruel  hearts  deceived. 

So  our  peace  was  broken  I 

What  can  charm  as  more! 

Life  hath  lost  its  sweetness! 
Weary  lags  the  hour — 

"Time  hath  lost  its  fleetnessl" 

Aa  tbe  buds  in  May 

Were  the  Joys  we  cherished, 
Sweet— but  frail  as  they, 

Thua  they  paaaed  and  peririiedl 


wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^^^    «■  -     **     >-■- 
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Jind  the  few  htlght  lienra 

^Vlntry  age  can  number, 
Sickly,  senseless  flowers, 

Lingering  through  December! 

Man  has  done  what  he  can  to  deform  this  loTel)' 
region.  The  most  horrible  places  we  have  yet 
met  with  are  Itri  and  Fondl,  which  look  like  re- 
cesses of  depravity  and  dirt,  and  the  houses  more 
like  the  dens  and  kennels  of  wild  beasts,  than  the 
habitations  of  civilized  human  beings.  In  fact,  the 
populace  of  these  towns  consists  chiefly  of  the 
families  of  the  briganti.  The  women  we  saw  here 
were  bold  coarse  Amazons;  and  the  few  men  who 
appeared  had  a  slouching  gait,  and  looked  at  us 
from  under  tbeir  eyebrows  with  an  expression  at 
once  cunning  and  fierce.  We  met  many  begging 
friars — horrible  specimens  of  their  species:  alto- 
gether I  never  beheld  such  a  desperate  set  of 
canaille  as  appear  to  have  congregated  in  these 
two  wretched  towns. 

At  Mola  I  remarked  several  beantifol  women. 
Tlielr  head-dress  is  singularly  graceful:  the  hair 
being  plaited  round  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
there  fastened  with  two  silver  pins,  much  in  the 
manner  of  some  of  the  ancient  statues.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  peasantry,  there,  and  all  the  way  to 
Rome,  is  very  striking  and  pictoresqoe.  I  remember 
one  woman  whom  I  saw  standing  at  her  door 
spinning  with  her  distalF:  her  long  black  hair  floating 
down  from  Its  confinement,  was  spread  over  her 
shoulders ;  not  hanging  in  a  dishevelled  and  alovenly 
style,  but  in  the  most  rich  and  luxuriant  tresses. 
Her  attitude  as  she  stood  suspending  her  work  to 
gaze  at  tM,  as  I  gaised  at  her  «ith  open  admiration. 
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was  graceful  and  dignified ;  and  her  farm  and  fea- 
tures woald  have  been  a  model  for  a  Juno  or  a 
Minerva.* 

Rome^  Mareli  15. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  morning  about  one, 
after  a  short  but  delightful  Journey  from  Velletri. 
We  have  now  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Hotel 
d'Burope;  and  our  accommodations  are  In  all  re- 
spects excellent,  almi>st  equal  to  Schneider's  at 
Florence. 

On  entering  Rome  through  the  gate  of  the 
Lateran,  I  was  struck  by  the  emptiness  and  still- 
ness of  the  streets,,  contrasted  with  those  of  Naples; 
and  still  more  by  the  architectural  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  every  where  met  the  eye.  This  Is 
as  it  should  be:  the  merry,  noisy,  halfnaked,  merry- 
andrew  set  of  ragamuffins  which  crowd  the  streets 
and  shores  of  Naples,  would  strangely  misbecome 
the  desolate  majesty  of  the  ''Eternal  City."  Though 
we  now  reside  in  the  most  fashionable  and  fre- 
quented part  of  Rome,  the  sound  of  carts  and 
carriages  is  seldom  heard.  After  nine  in  the  evening 
a  profound  stillness  reigns;  and  I  distinguish  nothing 
from  my  window  but  the  splashing  of  the  Fountain 
della  Barchetta. 

*  Beyond  .  Fondi  I  remtrked  among  tb«  wild  nyrtle- 
eoTered  hills,  a  wreath  of  white  smoke  rise  as  if  firom 
nnder  ground,  and  I  asked  the  postillion  what  it  meant? 
He  replied  with  an  expresaive  gesture,  "Sigaora, —  i  bri- 
gantil"  I  thought  this  was  a  mere  trick  to  alarm  us;  but 
it  was  truth:  within  twenty  hours  after  we  had  passed 
Ike  apot,  a  carriage  was  attacked ;  and  a  desperate  struggle 
took  place  between  the  banditti  and  the  sentinels,  wh» 
are  placed  at  regular  distances  along  the  road,  and  within 
bearing  of  each  other.  Several  men  were  killed,  but  the 
robbtn  at  Itngtb  wtrt  obliged  to  fly. 
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The  weather  is  lovely ;  we  were  obliged  to  close 
our  Venetian  blinds  against  the  heat  at  eight  this 
morning,  and  afterwards  we  drove  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Borghese,  where  we  wandered  about 
in  search  of  coolness  and  shade. 


26.-^  I  miiAt  now  descend  to  the  common  oc- 
carrences  of  oar  everj-day  life. 

For  the  last  weelc  we  have  generally  spent  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  morning ,  in  some  of  the 
galleries  of  art;  and  the  afternoon  in  the  gardens 
of  the  neighbouring  villas.  Those  of  the  VIlis 
Medici  have  their  vicinity  to  oar  inn,  and  their 
line  air  to  recommend  them.  From  the  VIHa  Lanti, 
and  the 'Monte  Mario,  we  have  a  splendid  view  of 
the  whole  city  and  Campagna  of  Rome.  The  Pope's 
gardens  on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  are  pleasant,  access* 
Ible,  and  very  private:  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Pamfiii,  are  enchanting;  bat  oar  asaal  haont  is 
the  garden  of  the  Villa  BorghMe.  In  this  delight- 
ful spot  we  find  shade  and  privacy,  or  sunshine 
and  society,  as  we  may  feel  inclined.  To-day  it 
was  intensely  hot;  and  we  found  the  cool  seqaes- 
tered  wallcs  and  alleys  of  cypress  and  Ilex,  per- 
fectly delicious.  I  spread  my  shawl  upon  a  green 
bank  carpeted  with  violets,  and  lounged  In  most 
luxurious  indolence.  I  had  a  booli  with  me,  but 
felt  no  inclination  to  read.  The  soft  air,  the  trick- 
ling and  murmuring  of  innumerable  fountains,  the 
urns,  the  temples,  the  statues — the  localities  of 
the  scene — all  dispose  the  mind  to  a  kind  of  vague 
but  delightful  reverie  to  which  we  "£nd  no  end, 
in  wandering  mazes  lost." 
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In  these  gardens  we  frequently  meet  the  Princess 
Pauline;  sometimes  alone,  but  oftener  surrounded 
by  a  cortege  of  gentlemen.  She  is  no  longer  the 
"Venere  Vincitrice"  of  Canova;  but  lier  face,  though 
faded,  is  pretty  and  intelligent ;  and  she  still  pre- 
serves the  "andar  celeste,"  and  all  the  distinguished 
elegance  of  her  petite  and  graceful  figure.  Of  the 
stories  told  of  her,  I  suppose  one  half  may  be 
true — and  that  half  is  quite  enough.  She  is  rather 
more  famous  for  her  gallantries  than  for  her  bon- 
gont  in  the  choice  of  her  favourites ;  but  it  is  Jus- 
tice to  Pauline  to  add,  that  her  native  benevolence 
of  heart  seems  to  have  survived  all  her  firailties; 
and  every  one  tvho  speaks  of  her  here,  even  those 
who  most  condemn  her,  mention  her  in  a  tone  of 
Kindness,  and  even  of  respect.  She  is  still  in  deep 
mourning  for  the  Emperor. 

The  Villa  Pamfiii  is  about  two  miles  from  Rome 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Monte  Gianicolo.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  artificial  style  of  Ita- 
lian gardening,  a  style  which  in  England  would 
horrify  me  as  in  the  vilest  and  most  old-fashioned 
taste — stiff,  cold,  unnatural,  and  altogether  detest- 
able. Through  what  inconsistency  or  perversity 
of  taste  is  it  then,  that  I  am  enchanted  with  the 
fontastic  elegance,  and  the  picturesque  gaiety  of 
the  Pamfiii  gardens ;  where  sportive  art  revels  and 
fttiis  wild  amid  the  luxuriance  of  nature?  Or  is 
it,  as  I  would  rather  believe,  because  these  long 
arcades  of  verdure,  these  close  walls  of  laurel, 
penrioos  to  the  air,  hut  impervious  to  the  sun- 
shine, these  broad  umbrageous  avenues  and  mar- 
hie  terraces,  these  paved  grottoes  and  ever  trick- 
ling fountains,  these  gods,  nymphs,  and  urns,  and 
sarcophagi,   meeting  us  at  every  turn  with  some 
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Classical  or  poetical  association ,  barmonize  wliii 
the  climate  and  tlie  country,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people;  and  are  comfortabie  and  consistent  as  a 
well  carpeted  drawing-room  and  a  warm  chimney- 
corner  would  be  in  England? 

''But  it  is  all  so  artificial  and  annatural" — 
Agreed  :  so  are  oar  yellow  unsheltered  gravel 
walks,  meandering  through  smooth  shaven  lawns, 
which  have  no  other  beauty  than  that  of  bein^ 
dry  when  every  other  placets  wet;  onr  shapeless 
flower — -beds  so  elaborately  irregular,  our  clumps 
and  dots  of  trees,  and  dwarfish  shrubberies.  I  have 
seen  some  over-dressed  grounds  and  gardens  in 
England,  the  perpetrations  of  Capability  Blrown  and 
his  imitators,  the  landscape  gardeners,  quite  as 
bad  as  anything  I  see  here,  only  in  a  different 
style,  and  certainly  more  adapted  to  England  and 
English  taste.  1  must  confess,  that  in  these  en- 
chanting gardens  of  the  Villa  Pamfili,  a  little  less 
''ingenuity  and  artifice"  would  be  better.  I  hate 
mere  tricks  and  gimcrackery,  of  which  there  are 
a  few  instances,  such  as  their  hydraulic  music.  Jets- 
d'eau — water  works  that  play  occasionally  for  the 
astonishment  of  children  and  the  profit  of  the  gar- 
deners— but  how  different,  after  all,  are  these  Ita- 
lian gardens  to  the  miserable  grandeur,  and  sense- 
less, tasteless  parade  of  Versailles! 

In  these  gardens  an  interesting  discovery  has 
Just  been  made;  an  extensive  burial  place,  or  co- 
lumbarium, in  singular  preservation.  The  skele- 
tons and  ashes  have  not  been  removed.  Some  of 
the  tombs  are  painted  in- fresco,  others  floored 
with  very  pretty  mosaic.  The  disposition  of  the 
urns  is  curious :  they  are  imbedded  in  the  masonry 
of  the  wall  with  moveable  lids.    On  a  tUe  I  fooiid 
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He  name  of  Sextos  Pompeias,  in  letters  be«iiti- 
/olly  formed)  and  deeply  and  distinctly  cut,  and 
an  inscription  which  I  was  not  Latinist  enengh  to 
toanslate  accurately,  but  from  which  it  appears  that 
these  columbaria  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Pom- 
pey  family. 

27. — To-day,  after  English  Chapel,  I  took  a  walk 
to  the  San  CMregorlo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pala- 
tine, which  since  I  first  came  to  Rome  has  been 
to  me  a  favourite  and  chosen  spot.  I  sat  down%. 
on  the  steps  of  the  church  to  rest,  and  eiuoy  at 
leisure  the  fine  view  of  the  hill  and  ruins  opposite; 
Ai'ehes  on  arches,  a  \y^ilderness  of  desolation!  and 
mingled  with  massive  fragments  of  the  halls  and 
towers  of  the  Cfssars,  were  young  shrubs  just  put- 
ting on  their  brightest  green,  and  the  almond-trees 
covered  with  their  gay  blossoms,  and  the  cloudless 
and  resplendent  skies  bending  over  all. 

I  tried  to  sketch  the  scene  before  me,  but  coald 
not  form  a  stroke.  I  cannot  now  take  a  short 
walk  without  feeling  its  ill  effects;  and  my  hand 
shook  so  much  from  nervous  weakness,  that  after 
a  few  vain  efforts  to  steady  it,  I  sorrowfully  gave 
up  the  attempt.  On  returning  home  by  the  Coli- 
seum, and  through  the  Forum  and  Capitol,  I  met 
■lany  things  I  should  wish  to  remember.  After 
all,  what  place  is  like  Rome,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  move  a  step  without  meeting  with  some  incident 
•r  object  to  excite  reflection,  to  enchant  the  eye, 
or  interest  the  Imagination?  Rome  may  yield  to 
Naples  or  Florence  in  mere  external  beauty,  but 
•very  other  spot  on  earth,  Athens  perhaps  alone 
excepted,  must  yield  to  Rome  in  interest. 
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38. — ^Thi8  moniing  we  walked  dowa  te  the  studio 
of  M.  Wagenaly  to  see  the  JSgina  marbles;  which 
as  oljjects  of  cariosity  interested  me  extremely. 
These  statues  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than  I  ex- 
pected, being  not  much  more  than  half  the  size 
of  life,  but  of  better  worlcmanship,  and  in  a  style 
of  sculpture  altogether  different  from  any  thing  I 
ever  saw  before.  They  formed  the  ornaments  of 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  island 
of  .Agina,  and  represented  a  group  of  fighting  and 
dying  warriors,  with  an  armed  Pallas  in  the  centre; 
but  the  subject,  is  not  known. 

The  execution  of  these  statues  must  evidently 
be  referred  to  the'  earliest  ages  of  Grecian  art; 
to  a  period  when  sculpture  was  confined  to  the 
exact  imitation  of  natural  forms.  Seveial  of  the 
figures  are  extremely  spirited,  and  very  correct 
both  in  design  and  execution;  but  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  grace,  and  a  total  deficiency  of  ideal 
beauty:  in  the  Pallas,  especially;  the  drapery  and 
forms  are  but  one  remove  from  the  cold  formal 
Strnscan  style,  which  in  its  turn  is  but  one  re- 
move from  the  yet  more  tasteless  Egyptian.  I 
think  it  was  at  the  Villa  Albanl,  I  saw  the  singa- 
lar  Etruscan  basso-relievo  which  I  was  able  to 
compare  mentally  with  what  I  paw  to-day;  and 
the  resemblance  in  manner  struck  me  immediately. 
Thorwaldson  is  now  restoring  these  marbles  in  the 
most  admirable  style  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to 
whom  they  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Cockerel!  and 
Linkh  Cthe  original  discoverers}  for  800(M. 

Gibson,  the  celebrated  English  sculptor,  Joined 
us  while  looking  at  the  jEglna  marbles,  and  ac- 
companied us  to  the  studio  of  Po2szi,  the  Horen- 
tine  statuary.    Here  I  saw  aeveral  iBStaneea  of 
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that  affected  and  meretrlcioM  taste  which  prevaila 
too  much  among  the  foreign  aculptors.  I  remen^ 
ber  one  example  almost  ludicroos,  a  female  Satyr 
with  her  hair  turned  up  behind  and  dressed  m  the 
last  Parisian  fashion;  as  if  she  had  jn«t  come  from 
Hnder  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Hyppolite.  By  the 
same  hand  which  committed  this  odd  solecism,  I 
saw  a  statue  of  Moses,  now  modelling  in  clay, 
which,  if  finished  in  marble  in  a  style  worthy  of 
its  conception,  and  if  not  spoUed  by  some  affected 
niceties  in  the  execution,  wiU  be  a  magnificent  and 
Stthlime  work  of  art. 

Gibson  afterwards  showed  us  round  his  own  stu- 
dio: his  exquisite  group  of  Psyche  borne  away  by 
the  Zephyrs  enchanted  me.     The  necessity  which 
exists  for  supporting  all  the  figures  has  renderfed  it 
impossible  to  give  them  the  same  aCrial  lightness  I 
have  seen  in  paintings  of  the  same  subject,  yet  they 
are  aU  but  aerial.    Psyche  was  criticised  by  two  or 
three  of  our  party;  but  I  thought  her  faultless:  she 
is  a  lovely  timid  girl;  and  as  she  leans  on  her  airy 
supporters,  she  seems  to  contemplate  her  flight  down 
the  precipice,  half-shrinking,  though  secure.     Mr. 
W**  told  me,  that  in  the  original  design,  the  left 
foot  of  one  of  the  Zephyrs  rested  upon  the  ground 
and  that  Canova,  coming  in  by  chance  while  Gibson 
was  working  on  the  model,  lifted  it  up,  and  this 
simple  and  masterly  alteration  has  imparted  the 
most  exquisite  lightness  to  the  attitude. 

Gibson  was  Canova's  favourite  pupil:  he  has  quite 
the  air  of  a  genius:  plain  features,  but  a  coun- 
tenance all  beaming  with  fire,  spirit,  and  InteUlgence, 
His  Psyche  remains  stiU  In  the  model,  as  he  has 
Bot  yet  found  a  patron  munificent  enough  to  order 
it  in  marble;  at  which  I  greatly  wonder.    Could 
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I  bat  afford  io  bestow  seven  bondred  pounds  on 
ay  own  gratification,  I  would  bave  given  bim  the 
order  on  tbe  spot.^ 

30. — Yesterday  we  dined  al  fresco  in  the  Pam- 
fili  gardens:  and  tbougb  our  party  was  rather  too 
hirge;  it  was  well  assorted^  and  tbe  day  went  off 
admirably. .  Tbe  queen  of  our  feast  was  in  high 
good  humour,  and  irresistiMe  in  chamis;  Fractitio, 
very  faseinating,  T**,  caustic  and  witty,  W** 
lively  and  clever,  Sir  J^^  mild,  intelligent,  and  ele^ 
gant,  V^^,  as  usual,  ^uiet,  sensible,  and  self-com- 
placent, L^^  as  absurd  and  assiduous  as  ever. 
Bvory  body  played  their  part  well,  each  by  a  tacit 
oonvention  sacrificing  to  the  asioiir  propre  of  the 
rest.  Every  individual  really  occupied  with  his  own 
particular  roie,  but  all  apparently  happy,  and  mu- 
ually  pleased.  Vanity  and  selfishness,  indifference 
and  ennui,  were  veiled  under  a  general  mask  af 
good  humour  and  good  breeding,  and  the  flowery 
bonds  of  pollteneas  and  gallantry  held  together 
those  who  knew  no  common  tie  of  thougbt  or  in* 
terest;  and  when  parted,  C*'  they  soon  will  be, 
nortb,  soutb,  east,  and  west,)  will  probably  never 
meet  again  In  this  world ;  and  whether  they  do  or 
not,  who  thinks  or  cares  I 

Our  luxurious  dinner,  washed  down  by  a  com- 
petent proportion  of  Malvoisie  and  Champagne,  was 
apread  upon  the  grass,  which  was  literally  the  flow* 
ery  turfy  being  covered  with  violets,  iris,  and  ane- 
mones of  every  dye.  Instead  or  changing  our 
plates,  we  washed  them  in  a  beautiful  fountain 
which  murmured  near  us,  having  first,  by  a  Uba* 


^  It   is  wndettftood  that  this  bMmtifnl  groap  has  >ii 
beta  exeoa(«d  in  marble  for  Sir  0oorf«  Bmumoat.— Ennom. 
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tion,  propitiated  tlie  presiding  nj'ropli  for  tliis  pol- 
lution of  her  limpid  waters.  For  my  own  peculiar 
taste  there  were  too  many  servants  Cwiio  on  these 
occasions  are  always  de  tropj,  too  many  luxuries, 
toe  much  fuss;  but  considering  the  style  and  number 
of  our  party  it  was  all  consistently  and  admirably 
managed:  the  grouping  of  the  company,  picturesque 
because  UB|iremeditated,tlie scenery  round,  the  area- 
des,  and  bowers,  and  columns,  and  fountains,  had 
an  air  altogether  quite  poetical  and  romantic ;  and 
put  me  in  mind  of  some  of  Watteau*s  beautiful 
garden-pieces,  and  Stothard's  f^tes*champ6tres. 

To  me  the  day  was  not  a  day  of  pleasure ;  for 
the  small  stork  of  strength  and  spirits  with  which 
I  set  out  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  wasted  in  efforts  to  appear  cheerful  and 
support  myself  to  the  end,  lejit  I  should  spoil  the 
general  mirth:  on  all  I  looked    with  complacency 
tinged  w^ith  my  habitual  melanchol)-.    >Vhat  I  most 
admired  was  the  delicioas  view,  from  an  eminence 
in  the  wildest  part  of  the  gardens,   over  the  city 
and  Campagna  to  the  blue  Apennines,  where  Fras- 
catl  and  Albane  peeped  forth  like  nests  of  white 
buildings  glittering  upon  a  rich  back  ground,  tinted 
with  blue  and  purple ;  the  hill  where  Cato's  villa 
stood,  and  still  called  the  Portian  Hill,  and  on  the 
highest  point  the  ruined  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis 
visible    at    the    distance    of   seventeen  mile;^,  and 
shining   in  the   setting   sun    like   burnished   gold. 
^What  I  most  felt  and  enjoyed  was   the  luxurious 
temperature    of    the   atmosphere,   the   purity   and 
hrilliance  of  the  skies,  the  delicious  security  with 
which   I  threw  myself   down  on  the  turf  without 
fear  of  damp  and  cold,  and  the  thankful  eonsciooss 
ness,  that  neither  the  light  or  wordly  being!  round 
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me,  tkHr  the  sadness  whicb  weighed  down  tny  own 
hearty  had  quite  deadened  my  once  qaick  sense  of 
pleasure,  but  left  me  stili  some  perception  of  the 
splendour  and  classical  interest  of  the  glorious 
scenes  around  me,  combined  as  it  was  with  all 
the  enchantment  of  natural  beauty — 

" — -^Tlie  matio  and  th«  bloom 
▲nd  all  the  mightj  rtvishmeiit  of  sprang." 


TOLSE  AI    MARTIRI    OGNI     CONFIN,    CHI    AL    COKE 
TOGLIER  P0Te6  LA    LIBERTA  DEL  HANTO! 

O  ye  blue  luxurious,  skies  I 

Sparkling  fountains, 

Snow-capp*d  mountains, 
Classic  shades  that  round  me  risel 

Towers  and  temples,  hills  and  proves, 

Scenes  of  glory, 

Fam'd  in  story, 
Where  the  eye  enchanted  roves! 

O  thou  rich  embroidered  earth ! 

Opening  flowers, 

Leafy  bowers, 
Sights  of  gladness,  sounds  of  mirth! 

Why  to  my  desponding  heart, 

Darkly  thinking^, 

Sadly  sinking, 
Can  ye  no  delight  impart? 

Writtes  oa  an  old  pedestal  in  the  gardons  of  the  TiUR 
Pamaii,  Xeaterda^,  CMarob  39thO 
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Sunday f  81. — To-day  the  Holy  week  begins,  and 
a  kind  of  programma  of  tlie  usual  ceremonies  of 
each  day  was  laid  on  my  toilette  this  morning. 
The  bill  of  fare  for  this  day  runs  thus. — 

<<Domenica  delle  Palme,  nel  Capella  Papale  nel 
Palazzo  Apostolico^  canta  messa  un  Cardinal  Prete. 
U  Sommo  Pontefice  fa  la  benedizione  delle  Palme, 
con  processione  per  la  Sala  Regia." 

I  gave  up  going  to  the  English  service  accord- 
ingly, and  consented  to  accompany  R^^  and  V^^ 
to  the  Pope's  Chapel.  We  entered  just  as  the  cere- 
mony of  blessing  the  palms  was  going  on:  a 
cardinal  officiated  fur  the  poor  old  pope,  who  is  at 
present  ill. 

After  the  palms  had  been  duly  blessed,  they  were 
carried  in  procession  round  the  splendid  anti-chamber, 
called  the  Sala  Regia;  meantime  the  chapel  doors 
were  closed  upon  them,  and  on  their  return,  they 
Cnot  the  palms,  but  the  priests)  knocked  and  de- 
manded entrance  in  a  fine  recitative;  two  of  the 
principal  voices  replied  from  within ;  the  choir  with- 
out sung  a  response,  and  after  a  moment's  silence 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  service  went  on. 

This  was  very  trivial  and  tedious.  Rospo  said, 
very  truly,  that  the  procession  in  Blue  Beard  was 
much  bettei^  got  up.  All  these  processions  sound 
very  fine  in  mere  description,  but  in  the  reality 
there  is  always  something  to  disappoint  or  disgust; 
something  which  leaves  either  a  ludicrous  or  a 
painful  impression  on  the  mind.^  The  old  priests 
and  cardinals  to-day  looking  like  so  many  old 
beggar-women  dressed  up  in  the  cast-off  finery  of 
a  Christmas  pantomine,  the  assistants  smirking  and 
whispering,  the  singers  grinning  at  each  other  be- 
tween every  solemn  strain  of  melody,  and  blowing 
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their  noses  and  spitting  ftboat  IHce  true  Italians — in 
abort,  tlie  want  of  k«eping  in  tlie  tout  ensemble 
shocked  my  taste  and  my  imagination,  and,  I  mny 
add,  better,  more  seriMis  feelings.  It  is  %vell  te 
aee  these  things  ence,  that  we  may  net  be  cheated 
with  line  words,  but  Jndge  for  ourselves.  I  foresee, 
however,  that  I  shall  n»t  be  tempted  te  eneonnter 
any  of  the  more  crowded  ceremonies. 

I  remaflted  that  ail  the  Italians  wore  Mak  to-day. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  at  the  Vatican.  We  fonnd 
St  Peter's  almost  deserted ; .  few  people,  no  mnsic, 
the  pictures  all  muffled,  and  the  altars  hang  with 
black  drapery.  The  sealTolding  was  preparing  for 
the  ceremonies  of  the  week;  and,  on  the  whole, 
St.  Peter's  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  disagreeable 
and  gloomy. 

Monday,  April  f. — "Non  rieonosco  oggi  la  mia 
heiia  Italia!  Clouds,  and  cold,  and  rain,  to  which 
we  have  been  so  long  unaccustomed,  seem  unnatural; 
and  deform  that  peculiar  character  of  snnny  love- 
liness which  belongs  to  this  coontry:  and,  JHl»ropos 
to  climate,  I  may  as  well  observe  now,  that  since 
the  1st  of  February,  when  we  left  Rome  for  Naples, 
up  to  this  present  1st  of  April,  not  «one  day  has 
been  so  rainy  as  to  confine  us  to  the  bonse:  and 
an  referring  to  my  memoranda  of  the  weather,  I 
find  that  at  Naples  it  rained  one  day  for  a  few* 
hoarS  only,  and  for  about  two  hours  on  the  mernin^ 
we  left  it:  since  then,  hot  a  drnp  of  rain  has  fallen: 
all  hot,  cloudless,  lovely  weather.  We  have  been 
for  the  last  three  weeks  In  summer  costume,  and 
guard  against  the  heat  as  we  shouM  in  England 
during  the  dog-days.  To  have  an  idea  of  an  Italian 
summer,  Mr.  W^<^  says  we  most  fancy  the  present 
heat  quadrupled. 
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The  dari  notwUbstandimr,  has  been  unasBally 
pleasant:  the  afternoon,  though  not  hrilliant,  was 
clear  and  aoft;  and  we  drove  in  the  open  eaitlag^ 
first  to  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  detla  Pace, 
to  see  Haffaelle'fl  famous  fresco,  the  Four  Sybils. 
It  is  in  the  finest  preservation,  and  combines  all 
his  pecaliar  graces  of  design  and  expression.  The 
colouring  has  not  suffered  from  time  and  damp  like 
that  of  the  frescos  in  the  Vatican,  but  is  at  onoe 
hriUiant  and  delicate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ex- 
quisite grace  of  the  Sil>illa  Persica,  nor  the  beautiful 
drapery  and  inspired  look  of  the  Cumana.  For- 
tun^ely,  I  had  never  seen  any  copy  or  engrhving 
o/  this  masterpiece :  its  beauty  was  to  me  enhanced 
by  surprise  and  all  the  charm  of  novelty :  and  my 
gratification  was  complete. 

We  afteni'ards  spent  half  an  hour  in  the  gardens 
of  the.  Villa  Lanti,  on  the  Monte  Giantcolo.  Tlie 
view  of  Rome  from  these  gardens  is  superb:  though 
the  shy  was  clouded,  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
pure  and  clear:  the  eye  teolc  in  th^  whole  extent 
of  ancient  and  modern  Rome;  beyond  it  the  €am- 
pagna,  the  Alban  Hills,  and  the  Apennines,  which 
appeared  of  a  deep  purine,  with  pate  clouds  iloatfaig 
over  their  summits.  The  city  lay  at  our  feet,  silent, 
and  clothed  with  the  daylight  as  with  a  garment; 
no  smoke,  no  vapour,  no  sound,  no  motion,  no 
sign  of  life :  it  looked  like  a  city  whose  inhabitanta 
had  been  suddenly  petrified,  or  smitten  by  a  des- 
troying angel;  and  such  was  the  efect  of  its  strange 
and  solemn  beaaty,  that,  before  I  was  aware,  I 
felt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  I  looked  upon  H. 

i  saw  Naples  from  the  Castle  of  fiant  £lmo — 
setting  aside  the  sea  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  Ihoee 
VBoquaUed  featiifee  i«  that  radlMt  pictnre-^be 
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view  of  the  city  of  Naples  is  not  so  flue  as  the 
view  of  Rome:  it  is,  comparatively,  deficient  in 
sentiment,  in  interest,  and  in  dignity.  Naples  wears 
on  her  brow  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  a  syren — 
Rome  sits  desolate  on  her  seven-hilled  throne, 
"the  Niobe  of  Nations:' 

I  wish  I  could  have  painted  what  I  saw  to-day 
08  I  saw  it.  Yet  no — the  reality  was  perhaps  too 
much  like  a  picture  to  please  in  a  picture:  the 
exquisite  harmony  of  the  colouring,  the  softness  of 
the  lights  and  shades,  the  solemn  death-like  still- 
ness, the  distinctness  of  every  form  and  outline, 
and  the  classic  interest  attached  to  every  noble 
object,  combined  to  form  a  scene,  which  hereafter, 
in  the  silence  of  my  own  thoughts,  I  shall  often 
love  to  recall  and  to  dwell  upon. 

To-night  1  read  with  Incoronati,  the  Fourth  book 
of  Dante,  and  two  of  Petrarch's  Canzoni  ''I'  ve 
pensando,"  and  "Verdi  panni,"  making  notes  from 
his  explanations  and  remarks  as  I  went  along. 
These  two  Canzoni'  I  had  selected  as  being  among 
the  most  puxxiing  as  well  as  the  most  beautifuL 
Those  are  strangely  mistaken,  who  from  a  superi* 
cial  study  of  a  few  of  his  amatory  sonnets,  regard 
Petrarch  as  a  mere  love-sick  poet,  who  spent  hia 
time  in  be-rhyming  an  obdurate 'mistress;  and  those 
are  equally  mistaken  who  consider  him  as  the 
poetical  votarist  of  an  imaginary  fair  one.  I  know 
hut  little,  even  of  the  little  that  is  known  of  his 
life;  for  I  remember  being  as  much  terrified  by 
the  ponderous  quartos  of  the  Ahhi  de  Sade,  as  I 
was  discomfited  and  disappointed  by  the  flimsy 
octavo  of  Mrs.  Dobson.  I  am  now  studjing  Pe« 
trarch  in  his  own  works;  and  it  seemeth  to  me, 
in  my  simple  wit,  that  such  exquisite  teaches  of 
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trnth  and  nature,  saeb  depth  and  parity  of  feeling, 
8ucli  felicity  of  expression,  sacli  vivid  yet  delicate 
pictures  of  female  beauty,  could  spring  only  from 
a  real  and  heartfelt  passion.  We  Icnow  too  little 
of  Laura;  hut  it  is  probable,  if  she  had  always 
preserved  a  stern  and  unfeeling  indifference,  she 
would  not  have  so  entirely  commanded  the  affec- 
tions of  a  feeling  heart;  and  had  she  yielded  she 
would  not  so  long  have  preserved  her  influence. 

ThinlL  yon  if  Laura  Ini  beea  Petrarcli'a  wife, 
Bt  woald  have  written  eonnete  all  hie  lifef 

In  truth  she  appears  to  have  been  the  most  finished 
coquette  of  her  own  or  any  other  age.^ 

3.— What  a  delight  It  would  be,  if,  at  the  end 
of  a  day  like  this,  I  had  somebody  with  whom  I 
could  tallc  over  things — with  whose  feelings  and 
impressions  I  could  compare  my  own — who  would 
direct  my  Judgment,  and  assist  me  in  arranging 
my  ideas,  and  double  every  pleasure  by  sharing 
it  with  me!  What  would  have  become  of  me  if 
I  had  not  thought  of  keeping  a  Diary  V  I  should 
have  died  of  a  sort  of  mental  repletion !  What  a 
consolation  and  employment  has  it  been  to  me  to 
let  my  overflowing  heart  and  soul  exhale  themsel- 
ves on  paper!  When  I  have  neither  power  nor 
spirits  to  join  in  common-place  conversation,  I 
open  my  dear  little  Diary,  and  feel,  while  my  pen 
thus  swiftly  glides  along^  much  less  as  if  I  were 
writing  than  as  if  1  were  speaking — ^yes !  speaking 

*  See  the  admirable  and  eloquent  "Seeaya  enlPetrarek, 
by  Ufo  Koscolo,"  whieh  have  appeared  aiaee  Uiia  Viary 
waa  written.— Knrron. 
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to  one  who  pesbaps  will  re«4  tlM^  wken  I  am  no 
more — but  not  till  then, 

I  was  well  enough  to  it4dh  up  to  the  Rospig- 
liosi  Palace  this  morning  to  see  Guide's  Aurora: 
it  is  en  the  ceiling  of  a  pavilion:  would  it  were 
-not!  for  I  looked  at  it  till  my  neck  ached,  and 
roy  brain  turned  giddy  and  sick.  I  can  only  say 
that  it  far  Nurpas^ed  my  expectations:  the  co- 
louring is  the  most  brilliant,  yet  tlie  most  harno- 
nious  in  the  world  ;^  and  there  is  a  depth,  a  strength, 
a  richness  in  the  tints,  net  common  to  Guido's 
style.  The  whole  is  as  fresh  as  if  painted  yes- 
terday; though  Guide  must  have  died  sometime 
about  1640. 

On  each  side  of  the  hall  or  pavilion  adorned  by 
the  Aurora,  there  is  a  small  room,  containing  a 
lew  excellent  pictures.  The  Triumph  of  David, 
by  DomenichinOy  a  ine  rich  picture;  an  exquisite 
Andromeda,  by  Guide,  painted  with  his  usual  de- 
licacy and  sentiment;  the  Twelve  Apostles,  by 
Rubens,  some  of  them  very  fine;  "the  Five  Sen- 
ses," said  to  be  by  Carlo  Cfgnani,  but  if  so  he 
has  surpassed  himself:  it  is  like  Domenichino.  The 
Death  of  Samson,  by  L.  Carracci,  wearies  the  eye 
by  the  number  and  confusion  of  the  figures:  It 
has  no  principal  group  upon  which  the  attention 
can  rest.  There  is  also  a  fine  portrait  of  Nicolo 
I'oussin,  by  himself,  and  an  interesting  head  of 
Guide. 

At  three  o'clock  we  went  domni  to  the  Capella 
Sistiiia  to  hear  the  Miserere.  In  describing  the 
effect  produced  by  this  divine  music,  the  time,  the 
place,  the  scenic  contrivance  should  be  taken  into 
account:  the  time — solemn  twilight.  Just  as  the 
■hades  begin  to  fall  around:  the  place — a  noble 


and  lofty  hall  where  the  terrors  of  Michel  Angelo's 
Last  Judgment  are  rendered  more  terrible  by  the 
gathering  gloom,  and  his  sublime  Prophets  and 
Sybils  frown  dimly  upon  as  from  the  walls  above. 
The  extinguishing  of  the  tapers,  the  concealed  choir, 
the  angejir  voices  chosen  from  among  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  blended  by  long  practice  into 
the  most  perfect  unison,  were  combined  to  produce 
that  overpowering  effect  which  has  so  often  been 
described.  Many  ladles  wept,  and  one  fainted. 
Unassisted  vocal  music  is  certainly  the  finest  of 
all:  no  power  of  instruments  could  have  thrilled 
me  like  the  blended  stream  of  melancholy  harmony, 
breathed  forth  with  such  an  expression  of  despair- 
ing anguish,  that  it  was  almost  too  much  to  bear. 

Gaod'Friday. — I  saw  more  new,  amusing,  and 
delightful  things  yesterday,  than  I  can  attempt  to 
describe  or  even  enumerate:  but  I  think  there  is 
no  danger  of  my  forgetting  general  impressions: 
if  my  memory  should  fail  me  in  particulars,  my 
ioMgination  can  always  recall  the  whole. 

In  the  morning  I  declined  going  to  see  the  cere- 
nenies  at  the  Vatican.  The  procession  of  the 
kost  from  the  Sistine  to  the  Pauline  Chapel;  the 
washing  of  the  pilgrims'  feet,  ^c— all  these  things 
are  less  than  indifferent  to  me;  and  the  illness 
and  absence  of  the  poor  old  pope  rendered  them 
particularly  uninteresting.  £very  body  went  but 
myself;  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  ali 
meet  at  the  door  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  five 
•'dock.  I  remained  quietly  at  home  on  my  sofa 
till  one;  and  then  drove  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican,  where  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day :  it  was 
a  grand  festa,  and  the  whole  of  the  Vatican,  in- 
cluding the  immense  suite  of  splendid  libraries,  was 
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thrown  open  to  the  pablir.  All  the  foreigners  in 
Rome  having  crowded  to  St.  Peter's,  or  the  cha^ 
pels,  to  view  the  ceremonies  going  on,  I  was  the 
only  stranger  amidst  an  assemblage  of  the  common 
people  and  peasantry,  who  had  come  to  lounge 
there  till  the  lighting  np  of  the  Cross.  I  walked 
on  and  on,  hour  after  hour,  lost  in  amazement, 
and  wondering  where  and  when  this  glorious  la- 
byrinth was  to  end;  successive  galleries  fitted  up 
with  the  gay  splendour  of  an  Oriental  Haram,  in 
which  the  books  and  manuscripts  are  all  arranged 
and  numbered  in  cases;  the  beautiful  perspective 
of  hall  beyond  hall  vanishing  away  into  immeasur- 
able distance,  the  refulgent  light  shed  over  all; 
and  add  to  this,  the  extraordinar>'  visages  and 
costumes  of  the  people,  who  with  their  families 
wandered  along  in  groups  or  singly,  all  behaving 
with  the  utmost  decorum,  and  making  emphatic 
exclamations  un  the  beauties  around  them — ^*Ah; 
Che  bella  cosa!  Cosa  rara!  O  beUa  assaiV^  aU 
furnishe<f';me  with  such  ample  matter  for  amuse- 
ment,' aiid'  observation,  and  admiration,  that  I  was 
insensible  to  fatigue,  and  knew  not  that  in  five 
hours  I  had^  scarce  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
Museum. 

One  room  Cthd  Camera  dei  Papiri^  struck  me 
particularly:  it  is  a  small  octagon,  the  ceiling  and 
ornaments  painted  by  Raflaelle  Mengs  with  exquisite 
taste.  The  group  on  the  ceiling  represents  the  Muse 
of  History  virriting,  while  her  book  reposes  on  the 
wings  of  Time,  and  a  Genius  supplies  her  with 
materials:  the  pannels  of  this  room  are  formed  of 
old  manuscripts,  pasted  up  against  the  walls  and 
glazed.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  as  singular 
as  beautiful. 
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A  new  gallery  of  marbles  bas  lately  been  opened 
by  the  Pope,  called  from  its  form  tbe  ScUa  delta 
Croce:  in  splendid,  classical,  and  tasteful  decora- 
tion, it  eqaals  any  of  the  others,  but  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  remarkable  for  the  intrinsic  value  af  its 
contentsr. 

I  never  more  deeply  felt  my  own  Ignorance  and 
deficiencies  than  I  did  to-day.  I  saw  so  many  things 
I  did  not  understand,  so  much  which  I  wished  to 
have  explained  to  me,  I  longed  so  inexpressibly 
for  some  one  to  talk  to,  to  exclaim-  to,  to  help  me 
to  wonder,  to  admire,  to  be  extaaieet  but  I  was 
alone :  and  I  know  no^  how  it  is,  or  why,  but  when 
I  am  alone,,  not  oply  my  powers  of  enjoyment  seem 
to  fail  me  in  a  degree,  hut  even  my  mental  fa- 
culties; and  the  multitude  of  my  own  ideas  and 
sensations  eonfuse,.  oppress,  and  irritate  me. 

I  walked  through  the  whole  giro  of  the  Museum, 
examining  the  busts  and  pictures  particularly,  with 
the  help  of  Este's  admirable  catalogue  raisonnee, 
and  at  half-past  five  I  reached  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Just  in  time  to  hear  the  second  Miserere:  neither 
the  music  nor  the  effort  were  equal  to  the  first 
evening.  The  music,  though  inferior  to  Allegri's, 
was  truly  beautiful  and  sublime;  but  the  scenic 
pageantry  did  not  strike  so  much  on  repetition: 
the  ehapet  was  insufferably  crowded,  I  was  sick 
and  stupid  from  heat  and  fatigue;  and,  to  crown 
alf,  just  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  overpow- 
ering strains,  the  cry  of  condemned  souls  pleading 
for  mercy,  which  made  my  heart  pause^  and  my 
liesb  creep— a  lady  behind  me  whispered  loudly, 
"Do  look  what  lovely  broderie  Mrs.  L^^  has  on 
her  w^hite  satin  spencer  t" 
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— she  does  see  it,-^she  does  feel  it.  A  spirit  is 
silently  and  gradually  working  its  way  beneath  the 
surface  of  society,  which  must,  ere  long,  break 
forth  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Between  a  pro- 
fligate and  servile  nobilit}^,  and  a  degraded  and 
enslaved  populace,  a  middle  class  has  lately  sprung 
up;  the  men  of  letters,  the  artists,  the  professors 
in  the  sciences,  who  have  obtained  property,  or 
distinction  at  least,  in  the  commotions  which  have 
agitated  their  country,  and  those  who  have  served 
at  home  or  abroad  in  the  revolutionary  wars.  These 
all  seem  impelled  by  one  and  the  same  spirit ;  and 
make  up  for  their  want  of  numbers  by  their  act- 
ivity, talents,  enthusiasm,  and  the  secret  but  in- 
creasing influence  which  they  exert  over  the  other 
classes  of  society.  But  on  subjects  like  these,  how- 
ever interesting,  I  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
information  at  once  general  and  accurate:  and  I 
would  rather  not  think,  nor  speak,  nor  write,  upon 
''matters  which  are  too  high  for  me."  Let  the 
modern  Italians  be  what  they  may,^— what  I  hear 
them  styled  six  times  a  day  at  least, — a  dirty,  de- 
moralized, degraded,  unprincipled  race,— centuries 
behind  our  thrice-blessed,  prosperous,  and  romfert- 
loving  nation  in  civilization  and  morals :  if  I  were 
come  among  them  as  a  resident,  this  picture  might 
alarm  me:  situated  as  I  am,  a  nameless  sort  of 
person,  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  it  concerns  me  not. 
I  am  not  come  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land,  but  to  implore  from  her  healing  airs  and  lucid 
skies  the  health  and  peace  I  have  lost,  and  to 
worship  as  a  pilgrim  at  the  tQmb  of  her  departed 
glories.  I  have  not  many  opportunities  of  studying 
the  national  character;  I  have  no  dealings  with  the 
lower   classes,    little  intercourse  with  the  higher. 
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After  the  Miserere,  we  aiUeQrned  te  -Stt  P«ter*s, 
to  see  the  iUumination  of  the  GiraodeU.  I  con- 
fess the  iirst  glance  disappointed  me;  for  the  cross, 
though  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height-,  looks  trivial 
and  diminative,  compared  with  thejmmensity  of 
the  dome  in  which  it  is  suspended;  but  Just  as  I 
was  beginning  to  admire  the  sublime  effect  of  the 
whole  scene,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  chureb, 
being  unable  to  stand  the  fatigue  any  longer. 


To-day  we  have  remained  quietly  at  home,  re^ 
cruiting   after  the  exertions  of  yesterday.    After 

dinner  Colonel and  Mr.  W^^  began  to  discuss 

the  politics  of  Italy,  and  from  abusing  the  govern- 
ments, they  fell  upon  the  people,  and  being  of  very 
opposite  principles  and  parties,  they  soon  began  an 
argument  which  ended  in  a  warm  dispute,  and  sent 
me  to  tal(e  refuge  in  my  own  room.  How  I  detest 
politics  and  discord !  How  I  hate  the  Uiflcussion  of 
politics  in  Italy !  and,  above  all,  the  discussion  of 
Italian  politics,  which  offer  no  point  upon  which 
the  mind  can  dwell  with  pleasure.  I  have  not 
wandered  to  Italy — ^Hhis  land  of  sun-lit  skies  and 
fountains  clear,"  as  Barry  Cornwall  calls  it,— -only 
to  scrape  together  materials  for  a  quarto  tour:  or 
to  sweep  up  the  leavings  of  the  '^fearless*'  Lady 
Morgan;  or  to  dwell  upon  the  heart-flickening  reali- 
ties which  meet  me  at  every  turn ;  evils,  of  which 
I  neither  understand  the  cause,  nor  the  cure.  And 
yet  say  not  to  Italy 

"C«an(«  i  U  tM  gloria.*  tn  nol*  vedi!"^ 
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No  tradesmen  cheat  me,  no  hired  menials  irritate 
me,  no  inniceepers  fleece  me,  no  postmasters  abase 
me.  I  love  these  rich  delicious  skies;  I  love  this 
genial  sunshine,  which,  even  in  December,  sends 
the  spirits  dancing  through  the  vein?;  this  pure 
elastic  atmosphere,  which  not  only  brings  the  dis- 
tant landscape,  but  almost  Heaven  itself,  nearer  to 
the  eye;  and  all  tho  treasures  of  art  and  nature 
which  are  poured  forth  around  me;  and  over  which 
my  own  mind,  teeming  with  images,  recollections, 
and  associations,  can  fling  a  beauty  even  heyond 
their  own»  I  willingly  turn  from  all  that  excites 
the  spleen  and  disgust  of  others:  from  all  that  may 
so  easily  be  despised,  derided,  revHed,  and  abandon 
my  heart  to  that  state  of  calm  benevolence  towards 
all  around  me,  which  leaves  me  undisturbed  to 
enjoy,  admire,  observe,  reflect^  remember,  with 
pleasure.  If  not  with  profit,  and  enabres  me  to  look 
upon  the  glorious  scenes  with  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded, not  with  the  impertinent  inquisition  of 
a  book-maker,  nor  the  gloomy  calculations  of  a 
polttictan,  nor  the  sneering  selfism  of  a  Smel- 
f  an  gas — but  with  the  eye  of  the  painter,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  poet. 

Apropos  to  poets  r — hetdy  C**  has  just  sent 
OS  tickets  for  Sestini's  Accademia  to-morrow  night. 
So  for  from  the  race  of  Improwisatori  being  ex- 
tinct, or  living  only  in  the  pages  of  Corinne,  or  in 
the  memory  of  the  Fantastic!,  and  the  Bandtnelli, 
the  Gianis  and  the  Gorillas  of  other  days, — there 
is  scarcely  a  small  town  In  Italy,  as  I  am  informed, 
without  Its  Improwisatere ;  and  I  know  aeveral 
individuals  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  both 
here,  and  at  Florence  more  particularly,  who  are 
remarkable  for  possessing  this  extraordinary  talent 
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— thongh,  of  coarse,  It  is  only  exercised  for  the 
gratification  of  a  private  circle.  Of  those  who  malce 
m  public  exhibition  of  their  powers,  Sgricci  and  Ses- 
tini  are  the  most  celebrated— and  of  these  Sgricci 
ranlcs  first.  I  never  heard  him;  but  Signiur  Inco- 
ronati,  who  knows  him  well,  described  to  me  his 
talents  and  powers  as  almost  supernatural.  A  won- 
derful display  of  his  art  was  the  improwisazione 
—we  have  no  English  word  for  a  talent  which  in 
England  is  unlcnown,— of  a  regular  tragedy  on  the 
Greek  models  with  the  chorusses  and  dialogue  com- 
plete. The  subject  proposed  was  from  the  story 
of  Ulysses,  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  in  the  whole  sonorous  nomenclature  of 
the  Heathen  Mythology, — which,  says  Forsyth,  en- 
ters into  the  web  of  every  improvvisatore,  and  as- 
sists the  poet  both  with  rhymes  and  ideas.  Most 
of  the  celebrated  improwiSatori  have  been  Floren- 
tines: Sgricci  is,  I  believe,  a  Neapolitan,  and  his 
rival  Sestini  a  Roman. 


AprU  7.— Any  public  exhibition  of  talent  in 
the  Fine  Arts  is  here  called  an  Accademia.  Sestini 
gave  hisAccademia  in  an  antichamber  of  the  Pa- 
laazo  — ,  I  forget  Us  name;  but  it  was  much  like 
all  the  other  palaces  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
liere;  exhibiting  the  same  strange  contrast  of 
ancient  taste  and  magnificence,  with  present  mean- 
ness and  poverty.  We  were  ushered  into  a  lofty 
room  of  noble  size  and  beautiful  proportions,  with 
its  rich  fresco-painted  walls  and  ceiling  faded  and 
falling  to  deca5  9  ^  common  brick  floor,  and  sundry 
window-panes    broken,   and   stuflTed   with   paper. 
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The  room  was  nearly  filled  by  the  Audieiieey 
amongst  whom  I  remarked  a  great  number  of 
English:  A  table  with  writing  implements,  and 
an  old  shattered  jingling  piano,  occapied  one  side 
of  the  apartment,  and  a  small  space  was  left  in 
front  for  the  poet.  Whilst  we  waited  with  some 
impatience  for  his  «ppearanee,  several  persons 
present  wallced  up  to  the  table  and  wrote  down 
various  subjects;  which  on  Sestini's  coming  for- 
ward, he  read  aloud,  marking  those  which  were 
distinguished  by  the  most  general  applause.  This 
selection  formed  our  evening's  entertainment.  A 
lady  sat  down  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl  to  accom- 
pany him;  and  when  fatigued,  another  fair  musi- 
cian readily  supplied  her  place.  It  Is  seldom  that 
an  improv\isatore  attempts  to  recite  without  the 
assistance  of  music.  AVhen  Dr.  Moore  heard 
Gorilla  at  Florence,  she  sang  to  the  acoompaniment 
of  two  violins.^  La  Fantastic!  preferred  the  guitar; 
and  I  should  have  preferred  either  to  our  Jingling 
harpsichord.  However,  a  few  chords  struck  at 
intervals  were  sufficient  to  support  the  voice,  and 
mark  the  time.  Several  airs  were  tried,  and  con- 
sideired  before  the  poet  could  fix  on  one  suited  to 
his  subject,  and  the  measure  he  intended  to  employ. 
In  general  they  were  pretty  and  simple,  consisting 
of  very  few  notes,  and  more  like  a  chant  or  re- 
citative, than  a  regular  air:  one  of  the  most  be- 
autiful I  have  obtained,  and  shall  bring  with  me 
to  England. 

*  CorilU  C^liote  r«al  name  wm  Maddalena  Moi«llt> 
oftea  accompanied  herself  on  the  riolin;  not  hoMing  i% 
againnt  her  shoulder,  hut  restinc  it  in  her  lap.  9hp  was 
reckoned  a  fine  performer  on  this  instrameat  j  and  for  her 
dietingaished  talents  waa  crowocd  in  the  Capitol  in  177ft. 
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Hie  momeat  Sastini  liad  ma4e  kis  choice,  he 
stepped  forward,  and  wiOioat  farther  pause  or  pre- 
paration, began  with  the  first  aabject  upon  his 
Ust, — "//  prinio  Navigatore/* 

Gesner's  beautiful  Idyl  of  "The  First  Navig^ 
tor"  supplied  Sestini  with  the  story,  in  all  its  de- 
tails; but  he  Versified  it  with  surprising  faeility: 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  Jadge,  with  great  spirit  and 
elegance.  He  added,  too,  some  trifling  circumstances, 
and  several  little  traits,  the  naivete  of  which  afford- 
ed considerable  amusement.  When  an  accurate 
rhyme,  or  apt  expression,  did'  not  offer  itself  on 
the  instant  it  was  required,  he  i^nit  his  brows 
and  clendied  his  fingers  with  impatience;  but  I 
think  he  never  hesitated  more  than  half  a  second. 
At  the  moment  the  chord  was  struck  the  rhyme 
was^  ready .  In  this  manner  he  poured  forth  be- 
tween thir(y  and  forty  stanzas,  with  still  increas- 
ing animation;  and  wound  up  his  poem  with  some 
beautiful  images  of  love,  happiness,  and  innocence. 
Of  his  success  I  could  form  some  idea  by  the 
applauses  he  received  from  better  Judges  than 
myself. 

After  a  few  minutes'  repose  and  a  glass  of 
water,  se  next  called  on  the  company  to  supply 
him  with  rhymes  for  a  sonnet.  These,  9B  fast  sdt 
they  were  suggested  by  various  persons,  he  wrote 
down  on  a  slip  'Of  paper.  The  last  rhyme  given 
was  "0#/e//o."— Ca  common  ale-house,) — at  which 
he  demurred,  and  submitting  to  the  company  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  so  vulgar  a  word  into  an 
heroic  sonnet,  respectfully  begged  that  another 
might  be  substituted.  A  lady  called  out  "Avello,** 
the  poetical  term  for  a  grave,  or  a  aepulclire,  which 
expression   bore  a  happy   analogy  to  tlia  subJecC 
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proposed.  The  poet  smiled,  well  pleased;*^ and 
stepping  forward  with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  he 
immediately,  withoot  even  a  moment's  preparation, 
recited  a  sonnet  on  the  second  ''sabject  upon  his 
list,--'^I<a  Morte.  di  Mfieri," — I  could  better  judge 
of  the  merit  of  this  effusion,  became  he  spoke  It 
unaccompanied  by  music;  and  hisAunclation  was 
remarkably  distinct.  The  subject  was  popular,  and 
treated  with  much  feejing  and  poetic  fervour.  After 
lamenting  Alfieri  as  the  patriot,  as  weh  as  the 
bard,  and  as  the  glory  of  his  country,  he  concluded, 
by  indignantly  repelling  the  supposition  that  *'the 
latest  sparks  of  genius  and  freedom  were  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  Vittorio  Alfieri."  A  thunder  of 
applause  followed;  and  cries  of  ^'O  bravo  Sestini ! 
hravo  Sestini  I"  were  echoed  from  the  Italian  por- 
tion of  tbe  audience,  long  after  the  first  aclama- 
tions  had  subsided.  The  men  rose  simultaneously 
from  their  seats;  and  I  confess  I  could  hardly  keep 
mine.  The  animation  of  the  poetj  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  audience,  sent  a  thrill  through  every 
nerve  and  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

The  next  subject  was  **La  Morte  di  Beatrice 
Cenci;" — ^and  this,  I  think,  was  a  failure.  The 
frightful  story  of  the  Cenei  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land since  the  publication  of  Shelley's  Tragedy. 
Here  it  is  familiar  to  all  classes;  and  though  two 
centuries  have  since  elapsed,  it  seems  as  fresh  in 
the  memory,  or  rather  in  the  imagination  of  these 
people,  as  if  it  had  happened  but  yesterday.  The 
subject  was  not  well  chosen  for  a  public  and  mixed 
assembly;  and  Sestini,  without  adverting  to  the 
previous  details  of  horror,  confined  himself  most 
scrupulously,  with  propriety,  to  the  sul^ect  pro- 
posed.   He  described  Beatrice  led  to  ezecuUon, — 
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^con  baldansa  easia  e  generosa,** — and  the  effect 
produced  on  tbe  multitude  by  ber  youtb: — not 
forgetting  to  celebrate  ^*those  tresses  like  threads 
of  gold  whose  wavy  splendour  dazzled  all  beholders,*' 
as  they  are  described  by  a  cotemporary  writer. 
He  pat  Into  her  mouth  a  long  and  pious  dying 
speech,  in  which  she  expressed  her  trust  in  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  her  hopes  of  pardon  from  eter- 
nal justice  and  mercy.  To  my  surprise,  he  also 
made  her  in  one  stanza  confess  and  repent  the 
murder,  or  rather  sacrifice,^  which  she  had  perpe- 
trated^ whirh  is  contrary  to  the  known  fact,  that 
Beatrice  never  confessed  to  the  last  moment  of 
existence;  nor  gave  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  repented.  The  whole  was  drawn  out  tp  too 
great  a  lengthy  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
happy  touches,  and  pathetic  sentiments,  went  off 
flatly.     It  was  very  littte  applauded. 

The  next  subject  was  the  ^'immortality  of  the 
Soul,*'  on  whieh  the  poet  displayed  amazing  pomp 
and  power  of  words,  and  a  wonderful  affluence 
of  ideas.  He  showed,  too,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  that  had  ever  been  said,  or  sung, 
upon  the  same  subject  from  Plato  to  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. I  confess  I  derived  little  benefit  from  all 
this  display  of  poetry  and  erudition ;  for,  after  the 
first  few  stanzas,  finding  myself  irretrievably  per- 
plexed by  the  united  difficulties  of  the  language 
and  the  subject,  I  withdrew  my  attention ,  and 
amused  myself  with  the  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  with  reveries  on  the  past  and  present,  till  I 
was  roused  by  the  acclamations  that  followed  the 

e  OthMfr^Thou  uak'at  me  call  what  I  intead  to  do 
A  mofder, —which  I  thooght  a  •acriflee.— 
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€Oii€liidH>n  of  tbe  poem,  wbicb   excited   very   ge- 
neral admiration  and  applause. 

Tbe  company  then  famished  the  bouts^rimejt  for 
another  sonnet;  the  subject  was  **VAmor  della 
Patria.'^  The  title,  even  before  he  began,  was 
hailed  by  a  ronnd  of  plaadits :  and  the  sonnet  itself 
was  excellent  and  spirited.  Excellent  I  mean  in 
Its  general  effect,  as  an  improwisaziotie :  —  how 
ft  would  stand  the  test  of  cool  criticism  I  cannot 
tell;  nor  is  that  any  thing  to  the  purpose:  these 
extemporaneous  eflTusions  ought  to  be  Judged  merely 
as  what  they  are, — not  as  finished  or  correct  poems, 
but  as  wonderful  exercises  of  tenacious  memory, 
ready  wit,  and  that  quickness  of  imagination  which 
can  soar 

—— **ul  belcinMBto 

8ulU  ali  deir  momvnlo." 

To  return  to  Sestini.  It  may  be  imagined,  that 
on  such  a  subject  as  "VAmor  de  la  Patria"  the 
ancient  Roman  worthies  were  not  forgotten,  and 
accordingly,  a  Brutus,  a  Scipio,  a  Fabius,  or  a 
Fabricius,  figured  in  every  line.  And  surely  on 
no  occasion  could  they  have  been  more  appropri- 
ately introduced :~ in  Rome,  and  when  addressing 
Romans,  who  showed,  by  their  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, that  though  the  spirit  of  their  forefathers 
may  be  extinct,  their  memory  is  not. 

The  next  subject,  which  formed  a  sort  of  pendant 
to  the  Cenci,  was  the  '^Parricide  of  TulliaJ'  In 
this  again  his  success  was  complete.  The  stanza 
in  which  TuUia  ordered  her  charioteer  to  "drive 
on,"  was  given  with  such  eflTect  as  to  electrify 
us:  and  a  sudden  burst  of  approbation  which  caused 
a  nomeatary  int<»rrapCion,  evldeatly  lent  the  pdei 
fresh  spirits  and  animation. 
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Tbe  evening  concluded  wUb  a  lively  kMiriesque, 
entitled  **Jl  Mercato  d*Asnore"  wliicli  represented 
liove  as  setting  up  a  shop  to  sell  *^ta  Merca^zie 
delta  Gioventu,''  The  list  of  his  stock  in  trade, 
thougb  it  could  not  boast  of  mueli  originality,  was 
given  with  admirable  wit  and  vivacity.  In  conclu- 
sion, Love  being  threatened  with  a  bankruptcy, 
took  shelter,  as  the  poet  assured  us,  in  the  bright 
e>'es  of  the  ladies  present.  This  farewell  compli- 
ment was  prettily  turned,  and  intepded,  of  course^ 
to  be  general:  but  it  happened,  luckily  for  Ses- 
tini,  that  just  opposite  to  him,  and  fixed  upon  bim 
at  the  moment,  were  two  of  the  brightest  eyes  iii 
the  world. .  Whether  he  owed  any  of  his  inspira- 
tion to  their  beams  I  know  not;  hut  the  apropos 
of  the  compliment  was  seized  immediately,  and 
loudly  applauded  by  the  gentlemen  round  us. 

Sestini  is  .a  young  man,  apparently  about  five 
and  twenty :  of  a  slight  and  delicate  figure,  and  in 
his  whole  appearance,  odd,  wild,  and  picturesque. 
He  has  the  common  foreign  trick  of  running  his 
fingers  through  his  black  bushy  hair*,  and  accord- 
ingly it  stands  on  end  in  all  directions.  A  pair 
of  immense  whU«kers,  equally  black  and  luxuriant, 
meet  at  the  point  o^  his  chin,  encircling  a  visage 
of  most  cadaverous  hue,  and  features  wliich  might 
be  termed  positively  ugly,  were  it  not  for  the 
^*vago  spirito  ardento,^  which  shines  out  from  his 
dark  eyes,  and  the  fire  and  intelligence  which 
light  up  his  whole  countenance,  till  it  almost  kin- 
dles into  beauty.  Though  he  afterwards  conversed 
with  apparent  ease,  and  replied  to  the  eomplimenta 
of  the  company,  he  was  evidently  much  exhausted 
by  his  exertions.  I  should  fear  that  their  frequent 
rt petition,   and    the    efilervescence   of  mind,   and 
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nervous  excitement  they  cannot  bat  occasion,  mnst 
gradually  wear  oat  his  delicate  firame  and  feeble 
temperament,  and  that  the  career  of  this  extraor- 
dinary grenios  will  be  short  as  It  is  brilliant.^ 

April  8. — As  Sfanpertuis  said  after  his  journey 
to  Lapland — for  the  universe  I  would  not  have 
missed  the  sights  and  scenes  of  yesterday;  but  for 
the  whole  universe,  I  would  not  undergo  sucli 
another  day  of  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  feverish  ex- 
citement. 

In  the  morning  about  ten  o'clock'  we  all  went 
down  to  St.  Peter's,  to  hear  high  mass.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  Pope  Cwho  is  still  extremely  ill)  de- 
tracted from  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  cere- 
mony: there  was  no  general  benediction  from  the 
balcony  of  St.  Peter's;  and  nothing  pleased  me, 
except  the  general  coup  d'tsU;  which  in  truth  was 
splendid.  The  theatrical  dresses  of  the  mitred 
priests,  the  countless  multitude  congregated  from 
every  part  of  Christendom,  in  every  variety  of  na- 
tional costume,  the  immensity  and  magnificence  of 
the  church,  and  the  glorious  sunshine — all  these 
enchanted  the  eye;  but  I  could  have  fancied  my- 
self in  a  theatre.  I  saw  no  devotion,  and  I  felt 
none.  The  whole  appeared  more  like  a  triumphal 
pageant  acted  in  honour  of  a  heathen  deity,  than 
an  act  of  worship  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Great 
Father  of  all. 

I  observed  an  immense  number  of  pilgrims,  male 
and  female,  who  had  come  from  various  parts  of 
Italy  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  on  this  grand 
occasion.     I  longed  to  talk  to  a  man  who  stood 
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near  v^e,  with  a  very  singular  and  expressive 
countenanee,  wbose  cape  and  looped  bat  were  en- 
tirely covered  witii  scallop  shells  and  reliques,  and 
his  long  stair  sarmo anted  by  a  death's  head. 

I  was  restrained  by  a  feeling  which  I  now  tbink 
rather  ridiculous:  I  feared,  lest  by  conversing  with 
hioi,  f  should  diminish  the  effect  his  romantic  and 
picturesque  figure  had  made  on  my  imagination. 

The  exposition  of  the  relics,  was  from  a  bal- 
cony half  way  up  the  dome,  so  high  and  distant 
that  I  could  distinguish  nothing  but  the  impres- 
sion t>f  our  Saviour's,  face  on  the  handkercliief  of 
St.  Veronica,  ricbly  framed — at  the  sight  whereof 
the  whole  multitude  prostrated  themselves  to  the 
earth :  the  other  relics  I  forget,  but  they  were  all 
equally  marvellous  and  equally  credible. 

We  returned  after  a  long  fatiguing  morning  to 
an  early  dinner;  and  then  drove  again  to  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Peter's,  to  see  the  far-farmed  illumination  of 
the  church.  We  had  to  wait  a  considerable  time; 
hut  the  scene  was  so  novel  and  beautiful,  that  I 
found  ample  amusement  in  my  own  thoughts  and 
observations.  The  twiliglit  rapidly  closed  round 
ns:  the  long  lines  of  statues  along  the  roof  and 
balustrades,  faintly  defined  against  tbe  evening  sk)',. 
looked  like  spirits  come  down  to  gaze ;  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  carriages,  and  people  on  foot,  filled  every 
avenue:  but  all  was  still,  except  when  a  half- 
suppressed  murmur  of  impatience  broke  through  tbe 
hushed  silence  of  suspense  and  expectation.  At 
length,  on  a  signal,  which  was  given  by  the  firing 
of  a  cannon,  the  whole  of  the  immense  facade  and 
dome,  even  up  to  tbe  cross  on  tbe  summit,  and  tbe 
semicircular  colonnades  in  front,  burst  into  a  blaze, 
•9  if  at  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand ;  adding 
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the  pleMnre  of  sarprise  to  that  •/  delight  and  ad- 
mbratf9it.  -  The  carriages  now  began  to  driVe  rapidly 
roaad  the  piaasa,  each  with  a  train  of  rnnnlng 
footmen,  flinging  their  torches  r*und  and  dashing 
them  againiri;  the  ground.  The  shoots  and  aerla- 
mations  of  the  crowd,  the  stapendottshaildtng  with 
ail  its  architeetaral  outlines  and  projeclfons,  deiineA 
in  lines  of  living  ftame,  the  oniversal  light,  the 
sparkling  of  the  magnificent  fountains — prodaced 
an  effect  far  beyibnd  any  thing  I  could  have  anti- 
cipated, and  more  like  the  gorgeous  fictionff  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  than  any  earthly  reanty. 

After  driving  roand  the  piazza,  we  adjourned  ta 
a  balcony  which  had  been  hired  for  us  overlooktBg 
th«  Tiber,  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Hence  we  commanded  a  view  of  {He  fire- 
works, which  were  truly  superb,  but  made  hie  so 
nervotts  and  giddy  with  noise  and  light  and  wonder, 
that  1  was  rejoiced  when  all  was  ov^r.  A  flight  of 
a  thousand  sky-rockets  sent  up  at  once,  blottifig 
the  stars  and  the  vooaUgbt-^dazaling  our  eyes, 
stunning  our  ears,  and  amazhig  all  our  senses 
together,  concluded  the  Holy  Week  at  Rome. 

To-morrow  morning  we  start  for  Florence,  and 
to*nlght  I  close  this  second  volume  of  my  Diary. 
Thanks  to  my  little  ingenlons  Frenchoinnn  in  the 
Via  Santa  Croee,  I  have  procured  a  lock  for  a 
third  valnme,  almost  eaaai  to  m>'  patent  Bramah 
in  point  of  security,  though  very  unlike  it  in  every 
other  respect. 
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''In  every  boi<iom  Ifaly  is  the  second 'cimniry  in 
tbe  world,  tlie  surest  proof  tliat  it  is  in  -reality  tbe 
first." 

This  elegant  and  Just  observation  oceurti,  I  think, 
In  Arthur  Young's  Travels;  I  am  nbt' sure  that  I 
quote  the  words  eorrectly,  both  the  sense  will  come « 
home  to  every  cultivated  mind  with  the  force  of  a 
proverbial  truism. 

One  leaves  Naples  as  a  man  parts  with  an  en- 
chanting mistress,  and  Rome  as  we  would  bid  adieu 
to  an  old  and  dear-loved  friend.  I  love  it,  and 
grieve  to  leave  it  for  Its  own  sake;  It  Is  painful 
to  quit  a  place  where  we  leave  behind  us  many 
whom  we  love  and  regret;  and  almost  or  quite  as 
painful^  I  think,  to  quit  a  place  in  which  we  leave 
behind  us  no  one  to  regret,  or  think  of  us  more;— 
a  feeling  like  this  mingled  with  the  sorrow  with 
which  I  bade  adieu  to  Rome  this  morning. 

Our  Journey  has  been  fatiguing,  triste  and 
(edioos, 

♦  «  *  * 

Badieofrai,  lOtfc. 

I  eoitld  almost  regret  at  this  moment  that  I  am 
past  the  age  of  romance,  for  I  am  In  a  line  situa- 
tion for  mysterious  and  imaginary  horrors,  could  I 
hut  feel  again  as  I  did  at  gay  sixteen:  but,  alas! 
ces  beaux  jours  sont  passes/  and  here  I  am  on  the 
lop  of  a  dreary  black  mountain,  in  a  rambling  old 
Inn  which  looks  like  a  ci-devant  hospital  or  dis- 
mantled barrackS|  In  a  bed-room  which  resembles 
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one  of  the  wards  of  a  poor-hoase,  one  little  corner 
ligbted  by  my  lamp,  and  tbe  otber  tbree  parts  aU 
lost  in  black  ominous  darkness;  wbile  a  tempest 
rages  witbout  as  if  it  would  break  in  tbe  rattling; 
casements,  and  burst  tbe  roof  over  our  beads;  and 
yet,  insensible  tbat  I  am!  I  can  calmly  take  op 
my  pen.  to  amuse  myself  by  scribbling,  since  sleep 
is  impossible.  I  can  look  round  my  vast  and  soli- 
tary room  witbout  fancying  a  gbost  or  an  assassin 
In  every  comer,  and  listen  to  tbe  raving  and  la- 
menting of  tbe  storm,  witbout  imagining  I  hear 
in  every  gust  tbe  sbrieks  of  wailing  spirits,  or  tbe 
groans  of  murdered  travellers;  only  wisbing  tbat 
tbe  wind  were  ratber  less  cold,  or  my  lire  a  little 
brigbter,  or  my  dormitory  less  infinitely  spacious; 
for  at  present  its  boandaiies  are  invisible. 

Tbe  first  part  of  our  Journey  tbis  morning  w{m 
deligbtful  and  picturesque:  we  passed  tbe  beauti- 
ful lake  of  Bolsena,  and  Montepulciano,  so  famous 
for  its  wine,  (U  He  di  Vino,  as  Redi  calls  it  in  the 
Bacco  in  Toscana.)  Later  in  tbe  day  we  entered 
a  gloomy  and  desolate  country ;  and  after  crossing 
tbe  rapid  and  muddy  torrent  of  Rigo,  wbich,  as 
our  Guide  des  Voyageurs  wittily  informs  us,  we 
shall  bave  to  cross  four  times  if  we  are  not  drowned 
the  third  iimct  we  began  to  ascend  tbe  monntainoos 
region  which  divides  the  Tuscan  from  tbe  Roman 
states — a  succession  of  wild  barren  bills,  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  deep  ravines,  and  pre- 
senting a  scene,  sublime  indeed  from  its  waste  and 
wild  grandeur,  but  destitute  of  all  beauty,  Interest, 
magnificence  and  variety. 

I  remember  the  strange  emotion  which  came 
across  me,  when  —  on  tbe  borses  stopping  to 
breathe  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  ridge,  where  all 
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areand,  as  Air  as  the  eye  eould  reach,  fiotbinir  was 
to  be  seen  bnC  the  same  unvarying^  miserable,  heart- 
sinking  barrenness,  without  a  trace  of  human  ha- 
bitation, except  the  black  fort  or  the  highest  point 
of  Radicofani— a  soft  soond  of  bells  came  over 
my  ear  as  if  broaght  upon  the  wind.  There  is 
something  in  the  soond  of  bells  in  the  midst  of 
a  solitade  which  is  singularly  stricking,  and  may 
be  .cheering  or  melancholy,  according  to  the  mood 
in  which  we  may  happen  to  be. 


Floroae*, -April  14. 

I  have  not  written  a  word  since  we  arrived  at 
Sienna.  What  would  it  avail  to  me  to  keep  a 
mere  Journal  of  suffering?  O  that  I  could  change 
as  others  do,  could  forget  that  such  things  have 
been  which  can  never  be  again!  that  there  were 
not  this  tenacity  in  my  heart  and  soul  which  clings 
to  the  shadow  though  the  substance  be  gone! 

This  is  not  a  mere  effusion  of  low  spfarits,  I  was 
never  more  cheerful ;  I  have  Just  left  a  gay  party, 
where  Bfr.  Rogers  (whom  by  special  good  fortune 
we  meet  at  every  resting  place,  and  who  dined 
with  US  to-day)  has  been  entertaining  us  delight- 
fully. I  disdain  low  spirits  as  a  mere  disease  whicli 
comes  over  us,  generally  firom  some  physical  or 
external  cause;  to  prescribe  for  them  Is  as  easy 
as  to  disguise  them  is  difficult:  but  the  hopeless, 
careless  sadness  of  a  heart  which  droops  with 
regret,  and  throbs  with  resentment,  Is  easily,  very 
etsily  disguised,  but  not  so  easily  banished.  I  heai 
every  body  round  me  congratulating  themselves, 
and  me  more  particularly,  that  we  have  at  last 
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reached  Florence,  tbtt  we  are  so  far  advanced  on 
onr  road  bomewards,  that  soon  we  shall  be  at 
Paria,  and  Paris  is  to  do  wonders — Paris  and  Dr. 
R^^  are  to  set  me  up  again,  as  the  phrase  is.  But 
I  shall  never  be  set  up  again,  I  shall  never  live 
to  reach  Paris :  none  can  telL  how  I  sicken  at  the 
very  name  of  tliat  detested  place ;  none  seem  aware 
how  fast,  how  very  fast  the  princit^le  of  life  is 
burning  away  within  me :  bat  wliy  shonld  I  speak  ? 
and  what  earthly  help  can  now  avail  me?  I  can 
salTer  in  silence,  I  can  conceal  the  weakness  which 
increases  upon  me^  by  retiring,  as  if  firom  choioe 
and  not  necessity,  from  all  exertion  not  absolutely 
inevitable;  and  the  change  is  so  gradual,  none 
wiU  perceive  it  till  the  great  change  of  all  cornea, 
and  then  I  shall  be  at  rest. 


Florence  looked  most  beautiful  as  we  approached 
it  from  the  south,  girt  with  her  theatre  of  verdant 
hills,  and  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  All  the  coun- 
try from  Sienna  to  Florence  is  richly  cultivated; 
diversiiiod  with  neat  hamlets,  farms  and  villas.  I 
was  more  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  Tuscan 
peasantr}'  on  my  return  from  the  Papal  dominions 
than  when  we  passed  through  the  country  before: 
no  where  in  TuscaniT  have  we  seen  that  look  of 
abject  negligent  poverty,  those  crowds  of  aqualiA 
beggars  which  shoked  us  In  the  Bcclesiastical 
States.  In  the  towns  where  we  stopped  to  eiiango 
horses,  we  were  presently  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  people :  the  women  came  out  spinning,  or  aewinc 
and  plaiting  the  Leghorn  hats;  the  children  threw 
flowers  into  our  baronehOi  the  men  grUined  and 
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gaped,  but  tbere  was  no  TMifevamr  beggbig,  no 
disgostincr  cFiarCay  of  pUjslcai^  ei;ii»^  fitth,  and  wretch- 
ednew.  The  motive  was  merely  tBat  idle  eurioBity 
for  wbich  tbe  liorcnCines  in  all  ages  have  been 
remarked,  I  remember  an  amosing  Instance  which 
ocearred  when  I  was  here  in  Decenher  last  I 
was  standing  one  eventaig  Sn  the  Piassa  del  Gran 
Daca,  looking  at  the  group  of  the  Rape  of  tlio 
Sabines :  in  a  few  minates  a  dozen  people  gathered 
round  me,,  gaping  at  the  statne,  and  staring  at 
that  and  at  me  alternately ,  either  to  enjoy  my 
admiration,  or  ind  oat  the  canse  of  It  r  the  people 
came  out  of  the  neighbouring  shops^  and  the  crowd 
continued  to  increaaoy  tiH  at  lengthy  dMugh  infini- 
tely amased,  I  was  glad  to  make  mi>  escape. 

I  suflierod  firom  eold  when  first  we  arrived  at 
Florence,  owing  to-  the  change  of  climate,  or  rather 
to  mere  weakness  and  fntigue:  to-day  I  begin  tJ 
doubt  the  possibility  of  outliving  an  Italian  sum- 
ver.  This  blazing  atmosphere  which  depresses 
the  eyelids,  the  enervating  heat,  and  the  rich  per* 
fuM^  of  the  flowers  all  around  us^  are  almost  too 


April  90.— During  our  stay  at  Florence,,  it  has 
been  one  of  my  favourite  occupations  ta  go  to 
the  Gallery  or  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  placing  my 
portable  seat  opposite  to  some  favourite  pictures, 
minutely  study  and  compare  the  styles  of  the  dif- 
ferent masters.  By  the  style  of  any  particnlar 
painter,  I  presume  we  mean  to  express  the  com- 
bination of  two  separate  essentials— -first,  his  pe- 
culiar conception  of  his  subject ;  secondly,  his  pe- 
culiar method  of  executing  that  conception,  with 
regard  to  colouring,  drawing,  and  what  artists  call 
haadling.    The  former  department  of  style  lies  in 
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the  mind,  and  wlU  Taiy  according  to  the  feelings, 
the  temper,  the  personal  habits,  and  previous  ediio 
cation  of  the  painter :  the  latter  is  merely  mechaDtcal, 
and  is  techni rally  termed  the  maimer  of  a  painter; 
it  may  bo  cold  or  warm,  hard,  dr>',  free,  strong, 
tender  i  as  we  say  the  cold  manner  of  Sasso  Fer* 
rato,  the  warm  manner  of  Oiorgione,  the  hard 
manner  of  Holbein,  the  dry  manner  of  Peroglnoy 
the  free  manner  of  Rabens,  the  strong  manner  of 
Carravaggio,  and  so  forth;  I  heard  an  amateur 
once  observe,  that  one  of  Morland's  Pigsties  was 
painted  with  great  feeling:  all  this  refers  merely 
to  mechanical  execution. 

lam  no  connoisseur;  and  I  should  have  lamented 
as  a  misfortune,  the  want  of  some  fixed  principles 
of  taste  and  criticism  to  guide  my  Judgment;  some 
nomenclature  by  which  to  express  certain  elTects, 
pecularities,  and  excelleueles  which  I  felt,  rather 
than  understood.  If  my  own  Ignorance  had  not 
afforded  considerable  amusmnent  to  myself,  and 
perhaps  to.  others.  I  have  derived  some  gratifi- 
cation from  observing  the  gradual  improvement  of 
my  own  taste:  and  from  comparing  the  decisions 
of  my  own  unassisted  judgment  and  natural  feel- 
ings, with  the  fiat  of  profound  critics  and  connois- 
seurs: the  result  has  been  sometimes  mortifyingy 
sometimes  pleasing.  Bad  I  visited  Italy  In  the 
character  of  a  ready-made  connoisseur,  I  ahooM 
have  lost  many  pleasures;  for  as  ths  eye  becomes 
more  practised,  the  taste  becomes  more  discri- 
minative and  fastidious;  and  the  more  extensive  our 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  art,  the  more 
limited  is  our  sphere  of  admiration ;  as  if  the  circle 
of  ei^oyment  contracted  round  us,  in  propoition 
as  our  sense  of  beauty  became  more  intense  and 
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ezqaisite.  A  tboasand  things  which  once  had 
power  to  diariii,  can  charm  no  longer;  but,  en 
revttiu^e,  those  which  do  please,  please  a  thousand 
times  more:  thus  what  we  lose  on  one  side,  we 
gain,  on  the  other.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  arts  is  apt  to  divert 
the  mind  from  the  general  effect,  to  fix  it  on  petty 
details  of  execution.  Here  comes  a  connoisseur, 
who  has  found  his  way,  good  man !  from  Somerset 
House,  to  the  Tribune  at  Florence:  see  him  with 
one  hand  passed  across  his  brow,  to  shade  the 
light,  while  the  other  extended  forwards,  describes 
certain  indescribable  circumvolutions  in  the  air, 
and  now  he  retires,  now  advances,  now  recedes 
again,  till  he  has  hit  the  exact  distance  from  which 
every  point  of  beauty  is  displayed  to  the  best  possi- 
ble advantage,  and  there  he  stands — gazing,  as 
never  gazed  the  moon  upon  the  waters,  or  love- 
sick  maiden  upon  the  moon!  We  take  him  per- 
haps for  another  Pygmalion  9  We  imagine  that  it 
is  those  parted  and  half-breathing  lips,  those  eyes 
that  seem  to  float  in  light;  the  pictured  majesty 
of  suffering  virtue,  or  the  tears  of  repenting  loveli- 
ness; the  divinity  of  beauty,  or  *Uhe  bfiauty  of 
hoiinees"  which  have  thus  transfixed  himV  No 
such  thing:  It  is  the  flethinese  of  the  tints,  the 
vaghezza  of  the  colouring,  the  brilliance  of  the 
eamatlons,  the  fold  of  a  robe,  or  the  foreshorten- 
ing of  a  little  finger.  0 !  whip  me  such  connois- 
seurs !  the  critic's  stop-watch  was  nethlng  to  this. 
Mere  mechanical  excellence,  and  all  the  tricks 
of  art  have  their  praise  as  long  as  tl|ey  are  sub- 
ordinate and  conduce  to  the  general  effect.  In 
painting  as  in  her  sister  arts  it  is  necessary 
Cbe  I'srlo  eb0  tutlo  fa  aalU  ■!  scuoprt. 
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or  coarse  I  ilo  not  speak  here  of  the  DaUA 
scbool,  whose  bi^hest  aioi,  and  highest  praise,  is 
exqoisite  mechanical  precision  in  the  representation 
of  common  natore  and  still  lifer  but  of  those  pic> 
tares  -which  are  the  productions  of  mind,  which 
address  themselves  to  the  UBderstandinfiT)  the  fanc^v 
the  feelini^s,  and  convey  either  a  moral  or  a  poet«> 
ical  pleasure. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  all  the  beat 
collections  In  Italy  and  of  the  Italian  school  in 
particular,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  endless  mul- 
tiplication of  the  same  subjects,  crucifixions,  mar> 
tyrdoms,  and  other  scripture  honrors; — virgins, 
saints,  and  holy  families.  The  prevalence  of  the 
former  class  of  subjects  is  easily  explained,  and 
has  been  ingenionsly  defended;  but  It  is  not  so 
easily  reconciled  to  the  Imagination.  The  mind 
and  the  eye  are  shocked  and  fatigued  by  the  succes- 
sion of  revolting  and  sangainary  Images  whidi 
pollute  the  walls  of  every  palace,  church,  gallery, 
and  academy,  from  MUan  to  Naples.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  execution  only  adds  to  their  hideous- 
ness;  we  at  once  seek  for  nature,  and  treariile  to 
find  it. .  It  is  hateful  to  see  the  loveliest  of  the 
arts  degraded  to  such  butoherwworic.  I  have  often 
gone  to  visit  a  famed  collection  with  a  secret  dread 
of  being  led  through  a  sort  of  iatelleetttal  shambles, 
and  returned  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  had 
supped  full  of  horrors.  I  do  not  know  how  weit 
think,  and  feel,  though  I  believe  many  a  man,  who 
with  every  other  feeling  absorbed  Hi  overpowering 
interest,  could  look  unshrinking  upon  a  real  scene 
of  cruelty  and  blood,  would  shrink  away  disgusted 
and  sickened  from  the  cold,  obtrusive,  painted  re- 
presentalion  ot  the  same  object;  for  the   truth  of 
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this  I  appeal  to  men.  I  can  only  see  with  wo* 
man's  eyes,  and  think  and  feel  as  I  believe  every 
woman  must,  whatever  may  be  her  love  for  the 
arts.  I  remember  that  in  one  of  the  palaces  at 
Milan — Cl  think  it  was  in  the  collection  of  the 
Dnca  Litti) — we  were  led  ap  to  a  pictare  defended 
from  the  air  by  a  plate  of  glass,  and  which  being 
considered  as  the  gem  of  the  collection ,  was  re- 
served for  thp  last  as  a  kind  of  bonne  booche. 
I  gave  bat  one  glance,  and  turned  away  loathing, 
shuddering,  sickening.  The  cicerone  looked  amazed 
at  my  bad  'taste,  he  assured  me  it  was  un  vero 
Correggio,  Cwhich  by  the  way  I  can  never  believe,) 
and  that  the  duke  had  refused  for  it  I  know  not 
how  many  thousand  scudi.  It  would  be  difllcttit 
to  say  what  was  most  execrable  in  this  picture, 
the  appalling  nature  of  the  subject,  the  depravity 
of  mind  evinced  in  its  conception,  or  the  horrible 
truth-  and  skill  with  which  tt  was  delineated.  I 
ought  to  add  that  it  was  hung  in  the  family  dhi- 
ing-room  and  in  full  view  of  the  dinnertable. 

There  is  a  picture  among  the  chefs-d'ceuvres  in 
the  Vatican,  which,  if  I  were  pope  Cor  Pope  Joan) 
for  a  single  day,  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman,  '%lth  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison 
the  air,"  as  It  now  poisons  the  sight  by  its  unut* 
terable  horrors.  There  is  another  In  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  at  which  I  shiver  still,  and  unfortunately 
there  Is  no  avoiding  it,  as  they  have  hung  it  close 
to  Guldo's  lovely  Cleopatra.  In  the  gallery  there 
is  a  Judith  and  Holofemes  which  irresistibly  strikes 
the  attention — if  any  thing  would  add  to  the  horror 
inspired  by  the  sanguinar>*  subject,  and  the  atrocious 
fldelily  and  talent  with  which  It  Is  expressed,  it  la 
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tbat  the  arttot  was  a  w&man,^  I  umat  coafeas 
tiiat  Jadlth  is  not  oae  of  my  faroarite  beroines ; 
but  I  can  more  eaaily  eoaceive  bow  a  woman  in- 
apired  by  vengeance  and  patriotism  coold  execate 
sttcb  a  deed,  tban  tliat  sbe  could  cooUy  sit  down, 
and  day  after  da)',  bour  after  boiur^  toacb  after 
toucb,  dwell  upon  and  almost  realiae  to  tbe  eye 
sueb  an  abomination  as  Ibis. 

We  can  study  anatomy,  if  Clike  a  certain  prin- 
cess)  we  Itave  a  taste  tbat  way,  in  tbe  surgeons, 
ilissectiog-rooms ;  we  do  not  loolc  upon  pictures  to 
bave  our  minds  agonised  and  contaminated  by  the 
sigbt  of  bnman  turpitude  and  barbarity,  streaming 
blood,  quivering  flesb,  wounds,  tortures,  death,  and 
horrors  in  every  shape,  even  though  it  should  be 
all  very  natural.  Painting  has  been  called  the  hand- 
maid of  natnre ;  is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  handmaid 
to  array  ber  mistress  to  tbe  best  possible  advantage  ? 
At  least  to  keep  ber  infirmities  and  deformities  from 
view  and  not  to  expose  her  too  undressed? 

But  I  am  not  so  weak,  so  cowardly,  so  fasti- 
dious, as  to  shrink  from  every  representation  of 
human  sufforlng,  provided  that  our  sympathy  be 
not  strained  beyond  a  certain  point.  To  piease  is 
the  genuine  aim  of  painting,  as  of  all  the  line  arts; 
when  pleasuFO  is  conveyed  through  deeply  excited 
interest,  by  alTecting  tbe  passions,  the  senses,  and 
tbe  imagination,  painting  assumes  a  higher  cha^ 
racter,  and  almost  vies  with  tragedy :  in  fact,  it  U 
tragedy  to  the  eye,  and  is  amenable  to  tbe  same 
laws.  The  St.  Sebastians  of  Guide  andRaaau;  tbe 
St.  Jerome  of  Domenlcbino;  the  sternly  beautiful 
Judith  of  AUori;   the  Pieta  of  Raffaelle;  the  San 

*  ArtMiUia  GtntiUachi.     81i«   di«a   in  1669. 
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Pl«tro  Mtttire  of  Titian;  are  all  so  many  tragic 
scenes,  wherein  whatever  is  revolting  in  cireom* 
atances  or  character  is  judiciously  iiept  from  view, 
where  human  suffering  is  dignified  by  the  moral 
lesson  it  is  made  to  convey,  and  its  effect  on  the 
beholder  at  once  softened  and  heightened  by  the 
redeeming  grace  which  genius  and  poetry  have 
•bed  like  a  glory  round  it. 

Allowing  all  this  I  am  yet  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  am  wearied  with  this  class  of  pictures,  and 
that  I  wish  there  were  fewer  of  them. 

But  there  is  one  subject  which  never  tires,  at 
least  never  tires  me,  however  varied,  repeated, 
multiplied.  A  subject  so  lovely  in  itself  that  the 
most  eminent  painter'  cannot  easily  embellish  it, 
or  the  in4*anest  degrade  it;  a  subject  which  comes 
home  to  our  own  bosoms  and  dearest  feelings;  in 
which  we  may  "lose  ourselves  in  all  delightfulness" 
and  indulge  unreprpved  pleasure.  I  mean  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  or  in  other  words,  the  jibstract 
personification  of  what  is  loveliest,  purest,  and 
dearest,  under  heaven — maternal  tenderness,  virgin 
meekness,  and  childish  innocence,  and  the  beatUjf 
of  holiness  over  all. 

It  occurred  to  me  to-day,  that  if  a  gallery  could 
be  formed  of  this  subject  alone,  selecting  one 
apeeimen  from  among  the  works  of  every  painter, 
it  would  form  not  only  a  comparative  index  to 
their  different  styles,  but  we  should  find,  on  re- 
.  curring  to  what  Is  known  of  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  the  great  masters,  that  each  has  stamped 
some  peculiarity  of  his  own  diNposltion  on  his 
Virgins;  and  that,  after  a  little  consideration  and 
practice,  a  very  fair  guess  might  be  formed  of  the 
character  of  each  artist,  by  observing  the  style  ia 
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wblcb  he  has  treated  this  beautifal  and  favourite 
subject. 

Take  RalTaelle  for  ezami>le,  whose  delightfol 
charscter  is  dwelt  upon  by  all  bis  biogfraphers;  his 
genuine  nobleness  of  souli  which  raised  him  far 
above  interest,  rivalship,  or  jealousy;  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  teSH^^r,  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the  benevolence  of  hia 
heart,  which  rendered  him  so  deeply  loved  and  ad- 
mired, even  by  those  who  pined  away  at  his  suc- 
cess, and  died  of  his  superiority^-^are  all  attested 
by  contemporary  writers:  where,  but  in  his  own 
harmonious  character,  need  Rafl^ielle  have  looked 
for  the  prototypes  of  his  balf-celestial  creations? 

His  Virgins  alone  combihe  every  grace  which 
the  imagination  can  require — repose,  simplicity, 
meekness,  purity,  tenderness;  blended  without  any 
admixture  of  earthly  passion,  yet  so  varied,  that 
though  all  his  Virgins  have  a  general  character, 
distinguishing  them  from  those  of  every  other  master, 
no  two  are  exactly  alike.  In  the  Madonna  del 
Seggiola,  for  instance,  the  prevailing  expression 
is  a  serious  and  pensive  tenderness;  her  eyes  are 
turned  from  her  infant,  but  she  clasps  him  to  her 
bosom,  as  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  see  him,  to 
feel  him  in  her  heart.  In  another  Aoly  VMmUy  in 
the  Pittl   Palace,   the   predominant  expression   Is 

*  The  •llttsion  is  to  L«  Vmneia.  When  RaffaelU  acat 
his  famoua  St.  Cecilia  to  Rologna,  it  was  iatraated  to  th« 
care  of  La  Krancia,  who  was  his  particular  friend,  to  b« 
uapacked  and  hung  up.  La  Francia  was  old,  and  had  for 
many  jears  held  a  high  rank  in  his  profession;  no  sooner 
had  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  St  Ceeilia,  than  stratk  with 
despair  at  seeing  his  highest  efforts  so  imroeasurabljr  oat- 
done,  he  was  seised  with  a  deep  melancholy,  and  died 
•horily  after;— at  least  ao  runs  the  Ule. 


aatenutl.riiptiirei  In  Cbe  Madomiii  dl  l*eli^o,  it 
l8  a  sainti)'  benignity  beieoming  tbe  Queen  of  Heaven ; 
in  tfte  Madonna  del  OardellinO)  It  iii  a  meek  and 
chaste  Simplicity:  It  is  the  "Vergine  dolee  e  pia** 
of  Petrarcb.  TbtSv  last  plctare  bangf^  clojte  tb  tbe 
Fomarina  In  tbe'  Tribanei —  a  strange  contrttiilt  I 
RaAielle'a  love  for  that  liangbty  and  voluptaoas 
virago,  had  nothing  to  do  with  bis  conception  of 
Ideal  beauty  and  chastity ;  and  could  one  of  his 
own  Virgins  have  walked  out  of  her  frame,  or  if 
her  prototype  could  have  been  found  on  earth,  he 
would  have  felt,  as  others  have  felt-^that  to  look 
Vjpon  such  a  being  with  aught  of  unholy  passion, 
wauld  be  profanation  indeed^ 

Next  to  Raffaelle,  I  would  rank  Corfeggio^,  as  a 
painter  of  Virgins.  Corregglo  .w^«i  remaricable  for 
the  hvmillty  and  gentleness  of  his  deportment,  for 
his  pensive  and  aomewhat  anxious  disposition^  and 
kindly  domestic  feelings }  these  are  the  characteris-> 
ties  which  have  peared  themselves  forth  upon  h\n 
Madonnas.  They  ore  distlngnished  generally  by 
the  utmost  sweetness,  delfoacy^  grace^  and  deV0'« 
tienal  feeling.  I  remember  reading  someivliere  that 
Carreggio  had  a  large  family,  and  was  a  parti-* 
coHiffly  fend  father;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
eapresalon  of  maternal  tenderness,  he  is  superior 
to  all  bat.RalfaeHe:  hisBtoly  I^amily  in  the  Studii 
at  Naples,  and  his  lovely  Virgin  In  the  gallery^ 
afe  Instancea. 

9aido  ranks  next  In  my  estimation,  as  a  painter 
of  Virgins.  Ue  Is  described  as  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  man,  remarkable  for  the  modesty  of 
Us  dlapositimi,  and  the  dignity  and  grace  of  his 
mnner;  as  delicate  In  bis  personal  habits,  and 
•naptttons   la  Ma  dress  and  style  of  livings    He 
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liad  vafortanately  contnioteil  a  taste  for  gwBB&ngf 

which  latterly  plunged  him  into  diiTicuUies.  and 
tinged  bis  mind  with  bittemeM  and  melancholy. 
All  his  heads  have  a  peculiar  e^cprcssion  of  ele- 
vated beauty,  which  has  been  called  Guido's  air. 
His  Madonnas  are  all  but  heavenly :  they  are  tender, 
dignified,  lovely:— but  when  compared  wUhRalTa- 
^e's,  they  seem  more  touched  vnth  earthly  foelincTf 
and  have  less  of  the  pure  ideal:  they  are,  if  I  may 
80  express  myself,  too^  sentiment^:  sentiment  is, 
in  truth,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Guido's 
style.  It  Is  reinarkable,  that  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  Guide  more  frequently  painted  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  and  gave  to  the  heads  of  his  Madonnas 
a  look  of  melancholy,  disconsolate .  resignation, 
which  is  extremely  aiTecting. 

Titian's  character  is  well  known :  his  ardent 
cheerful  temper,  bis  sanguine  enthusiastic  mind, 
his  love  of  pleasure,  his  love  of  women;  and  true 
It  is,  that  through  all  his  glowing  pictures,  we 
trace  the  voluptuary.  His  Virgins  are  rather  "Hef 
Jeunes  epouses  de  la  veille'' — far  too  like  his  Ve- 
nuses  and  his  mistresses:  they  are  all  luxuriant 
hutnan  beauty ;  with  that  peculiar  air  of  blandish- 
ment which  he  has  thrown  into  all  his  female 
heads,  even  into  his  portraits,  and  his  old  womon. 
Witness  his  lovely  Virgin  in  the  Vatican,  his  Mater 
Sapientis,  and  his  celebrated  Assumption  at  Venice, 
in  which  the  eyes  absoluty  float  in  rapture.  There 
Is  nothing  ideal  In  Titian's  conception  of  beanty: 
he  paints  no  saints  and  goddesses  fancy-bred:  his 
females  are  all  true,  lovely  women;  not  like  the 
heavenly  creations  of  RaflTaelle,  looking  as  If  a 
touch,  a  breath  would  profane  them;  but  warm 
flesh  and  blood— heart  and  soul— with  life  in  their 
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eyw,  and  love  npon  tbeir  Hps:  even  over  bis  Mag- 
dalenes,  his  beauty-breathing  peneil  ha»  shed  a 
something  which  says, 

A  misttira  clie  amo — 
Piange  i  saoi  falli! 

But  this  is  straying  from  my  sulject;  as  I  have 
emharlced  in  this  fanciful  hypothesis;  I  ^shali  mul- 
tiply my  proofs  and  examples  as  far  as  I  can,  from 
memory. 

In  some  account  I  have  read  of  MnrillOy  he  is 
emphatically  styled  an  honest  mam  this  is  all  I 
•an  remember  of  his  character;  and  truth  and 
nature  prevail  through  all  his  pictures.  In  his 
Virgins,  we  can  trace  nothing  elevated,  poetical, 
or  heavenly:  they  have  not  the  ideality  of  Raf- 
faelle's,  nor  the  tender  sweetnes  of  Correggio's; 
nor  the  glowing  loveliness  of  Titians;  but  they 
have  an  individual  reality  about  them>  which  gives 
them  the  air  of  portraits.  That  chef-d'ouvre,  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  for  instance,  call  it  a  beautiful 
peasant  girl  and  her  baby,  and  it  is  faultless :  but 
when  I  am  told  it  is  the  *^Vergine  glorioea,  del 
Re  Etemo  Madre,  Figliuolay  e  Sposa/*  I  look  in- 
stantly for  something  far  beyond  what  I  see  ex- 
pressed. AU  Mnrillo's  Virgins  are  so  different 
from  each  other,  thai  it  is  plain  the  artist  did  not 
paint  from  any  preconceived  idea  in  his  own  mind^ 
but  from  different  originals :  they  are  all  impressed 
with  that  general  air  of  truth,  nature,  and  com* 
mon  life,  which  stamps  upon  them  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  character. 

Andrea^  del  Sarto ,  who  is  in  style  as  in  char- 
acter the  veiV  reverse  of  Murillo,  fascinated  me 
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At  irst  by  his  eadliaatiiig  eolonteg,  aid  tke  ma^ 
Sioal  adrlal  deptlui  of  hU  cblaro-oseuro;  bat  •■ 
a  farther  acquaintance  with  hfai  wodui,  I  was  stnieft 
by  the  predominance  of  external  form  and  colour 
over  mind  and  fetflMg.  WA  Vitgrtns  look  as  if  they 
had  been  born  ahd  bred  in  the  ilrst  circles  of  so- 
ciety, and  have  a  particular  air  of  elegance,  an 
artificial  grace,  an  attraction^  which  may  be  entirely 
Iraeed  to  exterior;  to  the  cast  of  the  featurett, 
the  contour  of  the  form,  the  disposition  of  the 
draperies,  the  striking  attitudes,  and,  above  all, 
IJhe  divine  colouring!  heaaty  and  dignity,  and 
tidwerful  effect,  we  always  find  la  his  pietares: 
tmt  no  moral  pathos —  no  poetry —no  sentiment  -^ 
above  all,  a  strange  and  total  want  of  devotional 
oxpression,  simplicity  and  humility.  His  Virgin 
ijdfh  St.  Francis  and  St.  John,  which  hangs  behind 
the  Venus  in  the  Tribunes,  is  a  wonderful  picture; 
and  there  are  two  charming  Madonnas  In  the 
Borgbese  Palace  at  Rome.  In  the  first  We  are 
struck  by  the  grouping  and  colouring ;  in  the  last, 
hy  a  certain  graceful  lengthiMBs  of  the  limbs,  and 
fine  animated  drawing  In  the  attitifdes.  But  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  '^sacred  and  the  eweet,"  for 
hear^  for  soul,  for  countenance. 

Andrea  del  Sarte  had,  in  his  profession,  great 
talents  rather  than  genius  and  enthoslaam.  Be 
was  weidE,  dissipated,  unprincipled;  without  ele- 
vation of  mind  or  generosity  of  temper;  and  that 
his  moral  character  was  utterly  contemptible,  is 
proved  by  one  trait  in  his  life.  A  generous  patron 
who  had  relieved  him  in  his  necessity,  afterwards 
entrusted  him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  be  laid  out  In  certain  purchases;  Andrea  del 
Sarto  perfidiously  embezzled  the  whole,  and  tame4 
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it  to  his  own  use.  Tliis^story  Is  told  In  IU0  life, 
witli  tlio  addition  tliat  "ho  was  pemaaded  to  it 
hy  bis  wif«y  as  profligate  and  extravagant  as 
himself." 

Carlo  Delce's  gentle,  delicate,  and  melancholy 
temperament,  are  strongly  expressed  in  his  own 
portrait,  whicli  is  in  the  Gallery  0/  Paintings  here. 
All  his  pictures  are  tinged  by  the  morbid  delicacy 
of  his  constitution,  and  the  refinement  of  his  cba^ 
racter  and  habits.  They  have  exquisite  finish,  but 
a  want  of  power,  degenerating  at  times  into 
coldness  and  feebleness;  his  Madonnas  are  dis- 
tinguished by  regular  feminine  beauty,  melancholy, 
devotion  or  resigned  sweetness:  he  excelled  in 
the  Mater  Dolorosa.  The  most  beantifol  of  his 
Virgins  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  of  which  picture 
there  is  a  duplicate  in  the  Borghese  Palace  at 
Aomo. 

Carlo  Maratti,  without  distinguished  merit  of 
any  kind  —  unless  it  was  a  distinguiihed  mer)t  to 
be  the  father  of  Faustina  Zappi,<r— owed  his  for- 
tune, his  title  of  CavaHere,  and  the  celebrity  he 
once  enjoyed,  not  to  any  superiority  of  genius,  but 
to  his  successful  arts  as  a  courtier,  and  his  assi- 
dueus  flattery  of  the  great.  What  can  be  morn 
characteristic  of  the  man,  than  his  simpering  Vir- 
gins, fluttering  in  tasteless,  many- coloured  dra- 
peries, with  their  shy  blue  back -grounds,  and 
golden  clouds  ? 

Caravaggio  was  a  gloomy  misanthrope  and  a 
profligate  ruffian:  we  read,  that  he  was  banished 
from  Rome,  for  a  murder  committed  ia  a  drunken 
brawl;  and  that  he  died  at  last  of  debauchery 
and  want.  Caravaggio  w|ui  perfeqt  in  his  gam- 
bteni^  robbers,  and  matyrdoms,  and  should  neves 
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have  meddled  with  Saints  and  Madonnas.  In  his 
famoas  Pietd  in  the  Vatican;  the  Virgin  is  an  old 
beggar-woman,  the  two  Maries  are  flsh-wives,  In 
''maudlin  sorrow,"  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  a 
conple  of  bravpes,  burying  a  murdered  traveller: 
dipitute  ferocemente  sempre,  perche  feroce  era  U 
guo  carrattere,  says  his  biographer;  and  observa- 
tion by  the  way  in  support  of  my  hypothesis. 

Rubens,  with  all  his  trascendent  genius,  had 
a  coarse  imagination:  he  bore  the  character  of  an 
honest,  liberal,  but  not  very  refined  man.  Rubens 
painted  Virgins  —  would  he  had  let  them  alone! 
fat,  comfortable  farmers'  wives,  nursing  their 
chubby  children.  Then  follows  Vandyke  in  the 
opposite  extreme.  Vandyke  was  celebrated  in  his 
day,  for  his  personal  accomplishments:  he  was, 
say  his  biographers,  a  complete  scholar,  courtier 
and  gentleman.  His  beautiful  Madonnas  are  ac- 
cordingly, what  we  might  expect  —  rather  too  in- 
tellectual and  lady-like :  they  all  look  as  if  they 
had  been  polished  by  education. 

The  grand  austere  genius  of  Michel  Angelo 
was  little  calculated  to  portray  the  dove-like 
meekness  of  the  Vergine  dolce  e  pia,  or  the  pla)*- 
fulness  of  infantine  beauty.  In  his  Mater  Ama- 
bilis,  sweetness  and  beauty  are  sacrificed  to  ex- 
pression; and  dignity  is  exaggerated  into  mascu- 
line energy.  In  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  suflTering  is 
tormented  into  agony :  the  anguish  is  too  human : 
it  is  not  sufficiently  softened  by  resignation;  and 
makes  us  turn  away  with  a  too  painful  sympathy. 
Such  is  the  admirable  head  in  Palasso  Litti  at 
Blilan;  such  his  sublime  Pietd  in  the  Vatican  — 
but  the  last,  being  in  marble,  is  not  quite  a  case  la 
point. 
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I  will  mention  but  two  more  painters  of  whose 
lives  and  cliaracters  I  know  nothing  yet,  and  may 
therefore  fairly  make  their  works  a  test  of  both, 
and  jadge  of  them  in  their  Madonnas,  and  after- 
wards measure  my  own  penetration  and  the  truth 
of  my  hypothesis^  by  a  reference  to  the  biogra- 
phical writers. 

In  the  few  pictures  I  have  seen  of  Carlo  Cig- 
nani,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  predominance  of 
mind  a  feeling  over  mere  external  form:  there  is 
a  picture  of  his  in  the  RospigUosi  Palace  —  or 
rather,  to  give  an  example  which  is  nearer  at 
hand,  and  fresh  in  my  memory,  there  is  in  the 
gallery  here,  his  Madonna  del  Rosario.  It  repre- 
sents a  beautiful  young  woman,  evidently  of  ple- 
beian race:  the  form  of  the  face  is  round ,  tlie 
features  have  nothing  of  the  beau-tdeal,  and  ttie 
whole  head  wants  dignity:  yet  has  the  painter 
contrived  to  throw  into  this  lovely  picture  an  in- 
imitable expression  which  depends  on  nothing  ex- 
ternal, which  In  the  living  prototypre  we  should 
term  countenance;  as  if  a  chastened  consciousness 
of  her  high  destiny  and  exalted  character  shone 
trough  the  natural  rusticity  of  her  features,  and 
touched  them  with  a  certain  grace  and  dignity, 
emanating  firom  the  mini<  alone,  which  only  mind 
could  give,  and  mind  perceive.  I  have  seen  within 
the  last  few  dajs,  three  copies  of  this  picture, 
In  all  of  them  the  charming  simplicity  and  rust- 
icity, but  la  none  the  exquisite  expression  of  the 
original:  even  the  hands  are  expressive,  without 
any  particular  delicacy  or  beauty  of  form.  An 
artist  who  was  copying  the  picture  to-day  while 
I  looked  at  it,  remarked  this;  and  confessed  h^ 
had  made  several  ansuccesfnl  attempts  to  render 
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the  fond  pressore  of  fbe  Ingers  aa  she  clapa  die 
c|)U(|  to  her  hoaooi. 

Were  I  to  Judge  of  Carlo  CYgaanl  by  bia  works, 
I  ahoald.  pronounce  him  a  man  of  elevateil  char«^ 
acter,  noble  by  inatinet^,  if  nol  hy  deaceat,  bat 
atanple  in  hia  habita,  and  a  deapiaer  of  outward 
s|iow  and  ostentation. 

The  other  painter  I  alluded  to,  is  Saaso  Fer- 
rato,  a  great  and  admired  maiiiifactBrer  of  Yir- 
gina?  but  a  mere  copyist,  without  pathos,  power, 
or  originality :  sometimes  he  resemblea  Guide  some-* 
times  Carlo  Dolce;  but  the  granefol  harmoniona 
deiicao>^  of  the  former,  becomea  coldness  and  flat- 
ness in  his  hands,  and  the  reflnement  and  sweet* 
ness  of  the  latter,  sink  into  feebleness  and  insipidity'. 
Were  l^to  judge  of  hia  ebaracter  by  his  Madonnas, 
I  should  suppose  that  Sasso  Ferrato  had  neither 
original  geniua  nw  powerful  intellect,  nor  warmth 
of  heart,  nor  vivacity  of  temper;  tbat  he  was, 
in  short ,  a  mere  mild  ,  inoffensive ,  good  aort  of 
man,  studious  and  industrious  in  his  art,  not 
without  a  feeling  for  the  excellence  he  wanted 
power  to  attain.^ 

I  might  pursue  this  aubject  further,  but  my 
memory  fails,  my  head  aches,  and  my  pen  ia  tired 
for  tP-night. 


Both  here  and  at  Rome,  I  have  found  eon8ider«* 
able  amusement  in  looking  over  the  artista  wha 
are  usually  employed  in  copying  or  atudyhig  fraai 
the  celebrated   pictures  in  the  diffierent  gaUeriea) 

*  Forsyth  complaini  of  ■oine  celebrated  Mftdoimas  being 
¥nitn=pa»noHed :  w\ik  aubminiiion  to  Forsyth's  Issfe  a«4 
Momen ->  otiyAl  (fi^^  to  b«  tmpmHMtdt 
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bat  I  Iwve  been  taught  tfiseretloii  oa  each  oeca* 
sions  by  a  ridiculous  incident  which  occurred  the 
other  day,  as  absurdly  comic  as  it  was  unlucky 
and,  vexatious.  A  friend  of  mine  observing  an 
artist  at  work  in  the  Pitti  t»alace,  whom,  by  his 
total  silence  and  inattention  to  all  around^  she 
supposed  to  be  a  native  Italian  who  did  not  un- 
derstand a  word  of  English,  went  up  to  him,  and 
peeping  ever  his  shoulder,  exclaimed  with  more 
truth  than  discretion,  "Ah!  what  a  hideous  attempt  I 
that  will  never  be  like,  I'm  sure  I"  ''I  am  very 
sorry  yeu  think  so,  ma'am!"  replied  the  painter 
eeelly  looking  up  in  her  face.  He  must  have  read 
In  that  beautiful  face  an  expression  which  deeply 
avenged  the  cause  of  his  affironted  picture. 

We  have  been  twice  to  the  opera  since  we  ar- 
rived here.  At  the  Pergola,  BassI,  though  a 
woman,  is  the  Primo  Uomo;  the  rare  <inality  of 
her  voice,  which  Is  a  kind  of  rich  deep  mezzo- 
soprano,  unfitting  her  for  female  parts.  Her  voice 
and  science  are  so  admirable,  that  it  would  be  de- 
licious to  hear  her  blindfold ;  but  her  large  clumsy 
figure  diagulsde,  or  rather  exposed  in  masculine 
attire,  is  quite  revolting. 

At  the  Cocomero  we  had  the  ''Italiana  in  Al- 
gieri:"  the  Prima  Donna «  who  is  an  admired 
singer,  gave  the  comic  airs  with  great  power  and 
effect,  but  her  bold  execution  and  her  ungraceful 
unliquid  voice,  disgusted  me,  and  I  came  away 
fatigued,  and  dissatisfied.  The  dancing  is  exe- 
crable at  both  theatres. 

From  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  nothing  is 
listened  to  in  the  way  of  music  but  Rossini  and 
his  imitators.  The  man  must  have  a  transcendent 
genius,  who  can  lead  and  pervert  the  taste  of  his 
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age  as  Rossini  lias  done;  but  unfortnnately  tliose 
who  liave  not  his  talent,  who  cannot  reach  his 
beanties  nor  emulate  his  airy  briUance  of  imagina- 
tion, thinlL  to  imitate  his  ornamented  style  by 
merely  crowding  note  upon*  note,  semi-quaverSy 
demi-semi-quavers,  and  semi-demi-semi-quavers  in 
most  perplexed  succession;  and  thus  all  Italy  and 
thence  all  Europe,  is  deluged  with  this  busy,  fussy, 
hurry-shurry  music,  which  means  nothing,  and 
leaves  no  trace  behind  it  either  on  the  fancy  or 
the  memor}'.  Must  it  be  ever  thus?  are  Paesiello 
and  Pergolesi  and  Cimarosa — and  those  divine 
German  masters ,  who .  formed  themselves  on  the 
Italian  school  and  surpassed  it — Winter  and  Mo- 
zart^ and  Gluck — are  they  eternally  banished? 
must  sense  aud  feeling  be  for  ever  sacrificed  to 
mere  sound,  the  human  organ  degraded  into  a 
mere  instrument,^  and  the  ear  tickled  with  nov- 
elty and  meretricious  ornament,  till  the  taste  is 
utterly  diseased? 

There  was  a .  period  in  the  history  of  Italian 
literature,  when  the  great  classical  writers  were 
decried  and  neglected,  and  the  genius  of  one  man 
depraved  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

*  Dr.  Holland  once  told  me,  that  when  travelling  in 
Ireland ,  he  had  heard  one  of  Mosart'a  melodies  plajed 
and  sung  h^  an  Icelandic  girl,  und  that  aome  monlha 
afterwards  he  heard  the  very  same  air  sang  to  the  guitar 
hy  a  Greek  lady  at  Salonica.  Tet  the  son  of  that  im« 
mortal  genius ,  who  has  dispensed  delight  from  ona  ex- 
tremity of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  from  his  urn  still 
rules  the  entranced  sensed  of  millions — Charles  Mosart^ 
is  a  poor  music  master  at  Milan  t  this  should  not  be. 

*  What  Beccaria  said  in  his  day  is  most  true  of  ours, 
"on  paie  les  musiciens  pour  ^mouvoir,  on  paie  les  danseura 
de  corde  pour  <tonner ,  et  la  plus  grande  partit  dea  mu* 
siciens  veulent  faire  les  danaeura  de  corde." 
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BIftrliil  introdaced,  or  at  least  rendered  general 
and  faahionable,  that  far-fetched  wit,  that  tinsel 
and  glittering  style,  that  Inxurioas  pomp  of  words, 
which  was  easily  imitated  by  talents^  of  a  lower 
ord^r:  yet  in  the  Adonis  there  are  many  redeem- 
ing passages,  some  tonclies  of  real  pathos,  and 
some  stanzas  of  natural^  and  beautiful  description : 
and  thas  it  is  with-  Rossini  r  his  best  operas  con- 
tain some  melodies  among  the  finest  ever  com- 
posed, and  even  in  hia  worst,  the  ear  is  every  now 
and  then  irohsed  and  enctutnted  by  a  few  bars  of 
graceftti  and*'  beantifur  melody ,  to  be  In  the  next 
moment  again  bewildered  in  the  maze  ammean- 
ing  nates,  and  the  clash  of  overpowering  accom- 
paniments^ 

Iiiieca,  April  28. 

Lncca  disappofnts  me  in  every  respect:  it  was 
•nee,  when  a-  republic,  one  of  the  most  fioarlsh- 
ing,  rich,  and  popnlons  cities  in  Italy;  it  Is  now 
consigned  over  to  the  Bx-qaeen  of  Btruria;  and 
its  fate  wlU  be  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of  Venice, 
Pisa,  and  Sienna,  which,  when  they  lost  their  inde- 
pendence, lost  also  their  public  spirit,  their  public 
virtue,  and  their  prosperity. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  rich 
and  beautiful,  than  the  country  between  Florence 
and  Lucca,  thouglr  it  can  boast  little  of  the  ele- 
vated picturesque^  and  is  destitute  of  poetical  as- 
sociations. The  road  lay  through  vallies,  with  the 
Apennines  Cwhich  are  here  softened  down  into 
gentle  sunny  hills)  on  each  side.  Every  spot  of 
ground  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation:  the 
boundaries  between  the  small  fields  of  wheat  or 
lupins,  were  rows  of  olives  or  mulberries,  with 
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lin  intemiiialilft  treillsge  of  vines  flttng  froM  tree 
to  tree.  In  Ungtand  we  sfiould  be  obliffeit  to  cot 
tbem  all  down  for  fear  of  deprivlpg  tte  eropsi  of 
lieat  and  sunshine ,  but  here  they  have  no  snrli 
fears.  The  style  of  husbandry  is  ex^tisitely  neat^ 
and  in  general  perfonned  by  manual  labour*  Tha 
only  plough  I  saw  would  have  recited  the  ani«> 
usement  and  amaKement  of  an  English  banner:  I 
should  thinK  it  was  eicactly  similar  to  the  ploughs 
of  Virgil's  time;  it  was  drawn  by  an  ox  and  an 
ass  yoked  together,  and  .guided  by  a  woman.  The 
whole  country  loolied  as  if  it  had  been  laid  oiit 
by  skilful  gardeners,  and  the  hills  in  many  parts 
were  cut  into  terraces,  that  not  one  nvaiiaMe  inch 
of  soil  might  be  lost.  The  products  of  this  lnx«> 
nriant  country  are  corn,  silk,"  wine,  and  principally 
oli }  potteries  abound,  the  making  of  jars  and  flasks 
being  an  immense  and  necessary  branch  of  trade. 
The  city  of  Lucca  has  an  appearance  In  itself 
of  stately  solemn  dulness,  and  bears  no  trace  of 
the  smiling  prosperity  of  the  adjacent  country; 
the  shops  are  poor  and  empty^  there  are  no  signs 
of  business,  and  the  streets  swarm  with  beggark 
The  interior  of  the  Duomo  is  a  ine  specimen  of 
Gothic :  the  exterior  is  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Saracenic 
jumbled  together  in  vile  taste]  it  contains  nething 
very  interesting.  The  palace  is  like  other  palaces, 
very  $ne  and  so  forth ;  and  only  remarkable  for 
not  containing  one  good  picture,  or  one  valnahlo 
work  of  art, 

Pic*,  April  M. 

Pisa  has  a  look  of  elegant  tranquillity,  which 
Is  not  exactly  dullnesB,  and  pleases  me  particu- 
larly :  if  the  thonglit  of  its  past  Independence^  the 
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aenory  of  itm  once  proud  name  in  artft,  Arms,  Ml 
lltcnitiiro,  come  aeroM  tbe  mind,  it  is  not  adiniiH 
panied  by  any  palnfal  regret  caused  by  tbe  sigkt 
of  present  misery  and  degradation ,  but  by  rtluiC 
pbilosopblc  melanchoiy  witli  whicli  we  are  liaed 
to  contemplate  the  mutability  of  earthly  ^Wheaa; 

Tbe  Duomo,  the  Bapti||try^^e'  Leaning  Tower, 
and  ihe  Campo  Santo ,  stand  altogether  In  a  fine 
open  elevated  part  of  the  dty.  The  Duomo  is  a 
magnificent  edifice  in  bad  taste.  The  interior,  with 
its  noUe  coiamns  of  oriental  granite,  is  grand, 
0ombre,  and  very  striking.  As  to  the  style  of  ar- 
ch itectore,  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  determine  wliat 
name  to  give  it;  It  is  not  Oreek,  nor  Gothic,  nor 
Saxon,  and  exhibits  «  strange  mixtare  of  Pagan 
and' Christian  ornaments,  not  very  unfreqnent  in 
Italian  ehurclies.  The  Leaning  Tower  should  be 
contemplated  from  the  portico  of  the  church  to 
heighten  its  effect :  when  the  perpendicular  column 
cuts  it  to  tbe  eye  like  a  plumb  line,  tlie  obliquity 
appears  really  terrific. 

The  Campo  Santo  is  an  extraordinary  place: 
It  affects  tlie  mind  like  the  cloisters  of  one  of  our 
Gotliic  cathedrals  which  it  resembles  in  oflTeet, 
Means  have  lately  been  taken  to  preserve  the  sin- 
gular frescos  on  the  wails,  which  for  five  hundred 
years  have  been  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

I  remarked  the  tomb  of  that  elegant  fabnliit 
Pignotti;  the  last  personage  of  oelebrity  buried 
in  the  Campo  Santo, 

The  university  of  Pisa  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  when  France  and  Venice  had  nearly  gone  to 
war  about  one  of  its  law  professors,  and  its 
colleges  ranked  next  to  those  of  Padua:  it  has  de- 
clined in  fame,  in  riches,  and  in  discipline.    The 
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Botanic  Garden  was  a  tew  years  ago  the  finest 
in  all  Europe,  and  Is  still  maintained  with  great 
cost  and  care:  it  contains  a  lofty  magnolia,  the 
stem  of  which  is  as  balky  as  a  good  sized  tree: 
the  gardener  told  us  rather  poetically,  that  when 
in  blossom  it  perfumed  the  whole  city  of  Pisa. 

Leghorn,  April  2^ 

So  different  from  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen 
in  Italy!  busy  streets — ^gay  shops— ^various  coa- 
tumesr— Greeks,  Turks,  Jews,  and  ehristians,  min- 
gled on  terms  of  friendly  equality — a  crowded  port, 
and  all  the  activity  of  prosperous  commerce. 

Leghorn  is  in  every  sense  a  free  port :  all  kinds 
of  merchandise  enter  exempt  from  duty,  .all  reli- 
gions are  equally  tolerated^  and  all  nations  trade 
en  an  equal  footing. 

The  Jews,,  who  are  in  every  other  city  a  shunned 
and   degraded  race,  are  among  the  most  o;»nlent 
and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Leghorn:  their  quarter 
is  the  richest,  and,  I  may  add,  the  dirtiest  in  the 
city:   their  synagogue  here  is  reckoned  the  finest 
in  Europe,  and  I  was  induced  to  visit  it  yesterday 
at  the  hour  of  worship.     I  confess  I  was  mucli 
disappointed;  and,  notwithstanding  my  inclination 
to  respect  always  what  is  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  I  never  felt  so  strong  a  disposition   ta 
smile.    An   old  Rabbi  with  a  beard  of  venerable 
length,  a   pointed  bonnet,  and  a  long  white  veil, 
got  up  into  a  superb  marble  pulpit  and  chanted  in 
strange  nasal  tones,  something  which  was  repeated 
after  him  in  various  and  discordant  voices  by  the 
rest  of  tbe  assembly.    The  congregation  consisted 
of  an  uncouth  set  of  men  and  boys,  many  of  them 
from  different  parts  of  the  Levant;  in  the  dresses 
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0/  their  reiipective  coantries:  there  was  no  appear* 
ance  of  devotion,  no  solemnity;  all  wore  tlieir  hate, 
some  were  poring  over  ragged  books,  some  were 
talking,  some  sleeping,  or  lounging,  or  smoking. 
White  I  stood  looking  about  me,  without  excUing 
the  smallest  attention,  I  heard  at  every  pause  a 
prodigious  chattering  and  wliisperlng,  which  seemed 
to  came  from  the  regions  above,  and  looking  up  I 
saw  a  row  of  latticed  and  skreened  galleries  where 
the  women  were  eaged  up  like  the  monkies  at  a> 
menagerie,  and  seemed  as  noisy,  as  restless,  and 
as  impatient  of  confinement;  the  door-keeper  offered 
to  introduce  me  among  them,  but  I  was  already 
tired  and  glad  to  depart. 


We  have  visited  the  pretty  Bnglish  burialground, 
and  the  tomb  of  Smollet,  which  in  the  true  Bng- 
lish style  is  cut  and  scratched  all  over  with  the 
names  of  fools,  who  think  thus  to  link  their  own 
Insignificance  to  his  immortalit>'.  We  have  also 
seen  whatever  else  is  to  be  seen,  and  what  all 
travellers  describe:  to-morrow  we  leave  Leghorn 
— for  myself  without  regret:  it  is  a  place  with 
which  I  have  no  sj-mpathies,  and  the  hot,  languid, 
damp  atmosphere^  which  depresses  the  spirits  and 
relaxes  the  nerves,  has  made  me  suffer  ever  since 
we  arrived. 


Laeea— — 

Had  I  never  visited  Italy  I  think  I  should  never 

have  understood  the  word  picturesque.   In  England 

we  apply  it  generally  to  rural  objects  or  natural 

scenery,  for  nothing  else  In  England  can  deserve 
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the  epithet.  Civilintien,  deaailineMi,  mil  eenfof^ 
sre  excellent  things,  bat  they  are  swern  enemies 
to  the  pictvresque:  they  have  banishecl  it  gradually 
flrem  onr  towns,  and  habitations,  into  remote  conn* 
tries,  and  little  noeiES  and  comers,  where  we  are 
obliged  to  hvnt  after  it  to  ind  it;  bat  in  Italy 
the  pictaresque  is  evmy  where,  in  every  varied 
of  form;  it  meets  ns  at  every  torn,  in  towii  and 
In  country,  at  all  times  and  seasons ;  the  eonmioneat 
object  of  every*day  life  here  becomes  plotaresquey 
and  assomes  f^om  a  thousand  causes  a  certata 
character  of  poetical  interest  it  cannot  have  else* 
where.  Im  England,  when  travelling  In  some  distant 
country,  we  see  perhaps  a  craggy  hill,  a  thatched 
cottage,  a  mill  on  a  winding  stream,  a  rosy  milk- 
maid, or  a  smock-froclced  labourer  whistling  after 
his  plough,  and  we  exclaim  ''how  picturesque  I" 
Travelling  in  Italy  we  see  a  piny  mountain,  a 
little  dilapiCated  village  on  its  declivity,  the  rained 
temple  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  on  its  summit;  a  peasant 
with  a  bunch  of  roses  hanging  from  his  hat,  and 
singing  to  his  guitar,  or  a  contadina  in  her  white 
veil  and  scarlet  petticoat,  and  we  exclaim  "how 
picturesque!"  but  how  different  I  Again — a  tidy  drill 
or  a  hay-cart,  with  a  team  of  fine  horses,  is  • 
very  useful,  valuable,  civilized  machine; .  but  n 
grape-waggon  reeling  under  its  load  of  purple  elua-* 
ters,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  in  their  ctumsy^ 
ill-contrived  harness,  and  bowing  their  patient  heads 
to  the  earth,  is  much  more  picturesque.  A  spinning 
wheel  is  very  convenient  it  must  be  allowed,  hot 
the  distaff  and  spindle  are  much  more  picturesque. 
A  snug  English  villa  with  its  shaven  lawn,  its 
neat  shrubbery,  and  its  park^  is  a  delightful  thing 
— an  Italian  villa  is  probably  far  less  eomfortabie. 
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but  with  its  viney«vd9y  its  gardens,  its  foaBtainsy 
and  Btatues,  is  far  more  pictareiiqa«.  A  laan<Iry 
maid  at  kcr  wa8li-4nb,  immersed  in  soap-sods,  is 
a  Tttlgar  idea,  thoogii  oar  clothes  may  l>e  the  better 
for  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the  group  of  women 
I  saw  atTerraeina  washing  their  linen  in  a  bub- 
Ming  brook  as  clear  as  crystal,  which  rushed  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea— tliere  were  twenty  of 
them  at  least, — grouped  with  the  most  graceful 
eflTect,  some  standing  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  the 
stream,  others  spreading  the  linen  on  the  sonny 
hank,  some,  flinging  back  their  long  hair,  stood 
shading  their  brows  with  their  hands  and  gazing 
on  OS  as  we  passed;  it  was  a  tcene  for  a  poet, 
or  a  painter,  or  a  melodrama.  An  English  garden, 
adorned  at  every  torn  with  statoes  of  the  heathen 
deities  Csithough  tbey  were  all  but  personifications 
of  the  various  attributes  of  nature,)  would  be  ri- 
diculous. Setting  aside  the  liuury  they  must  sustain 
from  our  damp  variable  climate,  they  would' be  out 
of  keeping  viriib  all  around;  here  it  is  altogether 
different;  the  very  air  of  Italy  is  embued  with  the 
spirit  of  ancient  mythology;  and  though  'Hhe  fair 
humanities  of  old  religion,"  the  Nymphs,  the  Fauns, 
the  Dryads,  be  banished  from  their  haants  and  live 
no  longer  hi  the  faith  of  reason,  yet  still,  whither^ 
soever  we  turn,  seme  statue,  some  temple  in  ruins, 
some  fragment  of  an  altar,  some  inscription  half 
effaced,  some  name  half- barbarized,  recalls  to  the 
Auicy  those  forms  of  light,  of  beauty,  of  miUesty, 
which  poetry  created  to  people  scenes  for  which 
mere  humanity  was  not  in  itself  half  pure  enough, 
fair  enough,  bright  enough. 

What  can  he  mere  grand  than  a  noble  forest  of 
KngUsb  oak?  or  more  beautifal  than  a  grove  of 
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beeches  and  elms,  dethed  in  their  rich  aatiimnal 
tints?  or  more  delicious  than  the  apple  orchard 
in  fall  bloom  ?  bat  it  is  true,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  olive,  and  cypress^  and  cedar,  the  orange  and 
the  citron,  the  fig  and  the  pomegranate,  the  myrtle 
and  the  vine,  convey  a  different,  and  more  Inza- 
riant  feeling  to  the  mind ;  and  are  associated  with 
ideas  which  give  to  the  landscape  they  adorn  a 
character  more  delightfuU)',  more  poeUcaUy  pic- 
turesque. 

When  at  Lord  Grosvenor's  or  Lord  Stafford's  I 
have  been  seated  opposite  to  some  beautiful  Italian 
landscape,  a  Claude  or  a  Poussin,  with  a  hill  crow- 
ned with  olives,  a  rained  temple,  a  group  of  pea- 
sants seated  on  a  fallen  column,  or  dancing  to  the 
pipe  and  the  guitar,  and  over  all  the  crimson  glow 
of  evening,  or  the  violet  tints  of  morning,  I  have 
exclaimed  with  others,  "How  lovely;  how  pictu- 
resque, how  very  poetical  I"  No  one  thought  of 
saying  'How  naturalV  because  it  is  a  style  of  na- 
ture with  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted :  and  if 
some  amateurs  of  real  taste  and  feeling  prefer  a 
rural  cattle  scene  of  Paul  Potter  or  Cuyp,  to  all 
the  grand  or  lovely  creations  of  Salvator,  or  Claude, 
or  Poussin,  it  is  perhaps,  because  the  former  are 
associated  in  their  minds  with  reality  and  familiar 
nature,  while  the  latter  appear  In  comparison  mere 
inyentions  of  the  painter's  fertile  fancy,  mere  vi- 
sionary representations  of  what  may  or  might  exist, 
but  which  do  not  come  home  to  the  memory  or 
the  mind  with  the  force  of  truth  or  delighted  re- 
collection. So  when  1  have  been  travelling  in  Italy 
how  often  1  have  exclaimed,  "How  like  a  picture!" 
and  I  remember  once,  wliile  contemplating  a  most 
glorious  sunset  i^om  the  banks   of  the  Amo,  I 
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caught  nysefilf  saying,  ''Tbis  is  tmiy  one  ofClan- 
de*8  sunsets!"  Now  slioold  I  live  to  see  agidn 
one  of  my  favourite  Grosvenor  Claudes,  I  shall 
probably  exclaim,  ''How  natural!  how  like  what  I 
have  seen  so  often  on  the  Arno,  or  from  the  Monte 
Pincio !"    . 

And,  in  conclusion,  lot  it  be  remembered  by 
those  who  are  inclined  to  smile  Qbb  I  have  often 
done)  when  travellers  fresh  from  Italy  rave  almost 
In  blank  verse,  and  think  it  all  as  unmeaning  as 

"Lnte*^  Uurel*,  SMW  of  milk,  Attd  ships  of  unber!** 

— let  them  recollect  that  it  Is  not  alone  the  visible 
picturesque  of  Italy  which  thus  intoxicates;  it  is 
not  only  her  fervid  skies,  her  sunsets,  which  en- 
velope one-half  of  heaven  from  the  horizon  to  the 
senith,  in  a  living  blaze;  nor  her  soaring  pine-clad 
mountains ;  nor  her  azure  seas :  nor  her  fields 
''ploughed  by  the  sunbeams;"  nor  her  gorgeous 
cities,  spread  out  with  all  their  domes  and  towers, 
nnobscured  by  cloud  or  vapours ; — but  it  is  some- 
tiling  more  than  these,  something  bes'ond,  and 
over  all— 


-Tlie  gleaiD, 


Tlio  light  tliAt  aevor  wu  ob  boo  or  land 
Tho  coBitcrstioB,  and  iho  pool's  dream! 


GoBoa,  aO. 

We  arrived  here  late,  and  I  should  not  write 
■ow,  weary,  weak,  sick,  and  down-spirited  as  I 
am,  did  I  not  know  how  the  impresslona  of  one 
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d«y  eihce  tboM  of  tk0  fbnner;  and  as  I  oaaaai 
sleefiy  it  ifl  better  to  mribble  than  to  (bink. 

Am  to  describing  all  I  bave  seen,  thought,  and 
teU  in  three  days^  tluit  were  indeed  impossible :  I 
ttUak  I  have  exhausted  all  my  prose  eloqnenoey 
and  all  allowable  raptures ;  so  that  unless  I  rambia 
into  absolute  poetry,  I  dare  aol  say  a  word  of  the 
soenery  around  Saraana  and  Leriei.  After  spend- 
ing one  evening  at  Sarsana,  in  lingering  through 
green  lanes  and  watching  the  millions  of  fire-flies^ 
sparkling  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  trees,  and  lost 
again  In  the  brilliant  meonllght^we  left  it  the 
next  morning  about  sunrise,  to  embark  in  a  felucca 
at  Leriei,  as  the  road  between  Spesia  and  Seatri 
is  not  yet  completed.  The  groves,  and  vineyards 
on  each  side  of  the  road  were  filled  with  nightin- 
gales, singing  in  concert  loud  enough  to  overpower 
thex  sound  of  our  carriage-wheels,  and  the  whole 
scene,  as  the  sun  rose  over  it,  and  the  purple 
shadows  drew  of  and  disclosed  it  gradually  to  the 
eye,  was  so  endianting— that  positively  I  will  say 
nothing  about  it. 

JLerici  is  a  asutU  fishing  town  on  tha  Gulf  of 
Spezia.  Here  I  met  with  an  adventure  which  with 
a  little  exaggeration  and  embellishment,  such  as  no 
real  story-tailer  ever  spares,  would  make  an  admi- 
rable morceau  for  a  quarto  tourist;  but,  in  simple 
truth,  was  briefly  thus. 

While  some  of  our  party  were  at  breakfast, 
and  the  servants  and  sailors  were  embarking  the 
carriages  and  baggage,  I  sat  down  to  sketch  the 
old  gray  fort  on  the  clUT  above  the  town;  bat 
every  time  I  looked  up,  the  scene  was  so  inaz- 
proflnibly  gay  .and  lovely,  it  itoas  with  diffleolty 
and  raluetance  I  eould  turn  my  eyea  tewn  to  my 
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paper  agaia ;  and  soon  I  gave  up  the  attempt,  and 
threw  away  both  paper  and  pencil.  It  struck  me 
tiiat  the  view  from  the  castle  itself  mast  be  a 
thousand  times  finer  than  the  view  of  the  castle 
from  below,  and  without  loss  of  time  I  proceeded 
to  explore  the  path  leading  to  it.  With  some 
fatigue  and  difficulty,  and  after  lesing  myself  once 
or  twice,  1  reached  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  there 
a  wieket  opened  into  a  walled  passage  cut  into 
steps  to  ease  the  ascent.  I  knocked  at  the  wicket 
with  three  strokes,  that  being  the  orthodox  style 
of  demanding  entrance  into  the  court  of  an  en- 
chanted castle,  using  my  parasol  instead  of  « 
dagger,*  and  no  one  appearing,  I  entered,  and  in 
a  few  moments  reached  a  small  paved  terrace  ia 
front  of  tlie  fortress,  defended  towards  the  sea 
by  a  low  parapet  wall.  The  massy  portal  was 
closed,  and  instead  of  a  bugle-horn  hanging  at 
the  .gate  I  found  only  the  handle  and  fragments 
of  an  old  birch-broom,  which  base  utensil  I  pres* 
ently  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  born,  via.  sound- 
ing an  alarm,  and  knocked  and  knocked— ^bat  ne 
hoary -headed  seneschal  nor  armed  warder  appe- 
ared at  my  summons.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
I  gave  the  door  a  push  with  all  my  strength:  it 
yielded,  creaking  on  its  hinges,  and  I  stepped  over 
tlie  raised  threshold.  I  found  myself  in  a  low  dark 
vaulted  hall  which  appeared  at  first  to  have  no 
eommunication  with  any  other  chamber:  Ibut  on 
advancing  cautiously  to  the  end  I  found  a  low 
door  in  the  side,  which  had  once  been  defended 
by  a  strong  iron  grating  of  which  seme  part  re- 
mained: it  led  to  a  flight  of  stone  stairs,  which 

*  With  dagger's  bilt  upon  the  gate, 

Wlio  kaoeks  ••  lood,  and  knoelM  M  Ia*«f  •flcdw. 
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I  began  to  aocend  alowlyy  stoppingr  every  moiiient 
to  listen;  but  all  wasatiilas  the  grave.  On  each 
aide  of  this  winding  staircase  I  peeped  into  several 
chambers,  all  solitary  and  ruinous :  more  and  more 
surprised^  I  continued  to  ascend  till  I  put  my  head 
unexpectedly  throngh  a  trap-door,  and  found  myself 
on  the  roof  of  the  tower:  it  was  spacious,  defended 
hy  battlements,  and  contained  the  only  signs  of 
warlike  preparation  I  had  met  with ;  videlicet^  two 
cannons,  or  culverins,  as  they  are  called,  and  a 
pyramidal  heap  of  baUs^  rusted  by  the  sea  air. 

I  sat- down  on  one  of  the  cannon,  and  leaning 
on  the  battlements,  surveyed  the  scene  around,  be- 
low me,  with  a  feeling  of  rapture,  not  a  little  en- 
hanced by  the  novelty  and  romance  of  my  situa- 
tion. I  was  alone — I  had  no  reason  to  think  there 
was  a.  single  human 'being  within  hearing.  I  was 
at  such  a  vast  height  above  the  town  and  the 
shore,  that  not  a  sound  reached  me,  except  an  in- 
distinct murmur  now  and  then,  borne  upwards  by 
the  breeze,  and  the  scream  of  the  sea- fowl  as  they 
wheeled  round  and  round  my  head.  I  looked  down 
giddily  upon  the  blue  sea,  all  glowing  and  trem- 
bling in  the  sunshine :  -  and  the  scenery  around 
me  was  such,  as  the  dullest  eye— the  coldest,  the 
most  wwnagiitative  soul,  could  not  have  contem- 
plated without  emotion.  Isat,  1  know  not  how 
long,  abandoned  to  reveries,  sweet  and  bitter,  till 
I  was  startled  by  footsteps  close  to  mo,  and  turn- 
ing round,  I  beheld  a  figure  so  strange  and  fkn- 
tastic,  and  considering  the  time,  place,  and  eir* 
cumstance,  so  incomprehensible  and  extraordinary, 
that  I  was  dumb  with  surprise.  It  was  a  little 
spare  old  maa,  with  a  face  and  form  which  re- 
sembled the  anatomy  of  a  baboon,  dressed  in  an 
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ample  nightgown  of  flowered  silk,  which  hong 
upon  him  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  a  giant,  and 
trailed  on  the  ground,  a  yard  and  a  half  behind 
him.  He  had  no  stockings,  but  on  his  feet  a  pair 
of  red  slippers,  turned  up  in  front  like  those  the 
Turks  wear.  His  beard  was  grizzled,  and  on  his 
head  he  wore  one  of  the  long  many-coloured 
woollen  caps,  usually  worn  in  this  country,  with 
two  tassels  depending  from  it,  which  nearly  re- 
ached his  knees.  I  had  full  time  to  examine 
the  appearance  and  costume  of  this  strange  ap- 
parition as  he  stood  before  me,  bowing  profoundly, 
and  looking  as  If  fright  and  wonder  hat  deprived 
him  of  speech.  As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from 
my  first  amazement,  I  replied  to  every  low  bow 
by  as  low  a  courtesy,  and  waited  till  it  should 
please  him  to  begin  the  parley. 

At  length  he  ventured  to  ask^  in  bad  provincial 
ItaUan,  what  I  did  there? 

I  replied,  that  I  was  only  admiring  the  fine 
prospect. 

He  begged  to  know  "come  diavolo**  I  had  got 
there  ? 

I  assured  him  I  had  not  god  there  by  any  diabiM^ 
e<d  aid,  but  had  merely  walked  through  the  door. 

Santi  ApostoUI  did  not  my  excellency  know,  that, 
according  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  war,  no 
one  could  enter  the  fort,  without  permission  first 
obtained  of  the  governor  ? 

I  apologised  politely :  ''And  uiiere,"  said  I,  "is 
the  governor?" 

"II  Qovemaiore  son  io  per  servMa!"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  low  bow. 

You  I  0  Che  bd  ceffb!  thought  I— ''and  what, 
Siffnor  Govenior,  is  the  nse  of  your  fort?" 
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''To  ffefimd  the  bay  and  to\m  «€  Lerici  fntm 
entmles  and  iiirates." 

"BoV  said  ly  ''1  see  BO  soldiers;  \lr]i«re  is  the 
ganrisoii  to  defend  the  fort?" 

The   little  old  mad   stepped  hak    twe  steps— 

''JEeco  m//"  he  replied,  spreadiag  his  hand  on 
his  hreast,  and  bowing  with  dignity* 

It  was  impossible  to  make  any  reply'  I  th«re-> 
fere  wished  (2he  j^ovemor  and  garriaon  good  moni« 
lag ;  and  disappearing  through  my  trapdoor,  I  soon 
made  my  way  down  to  the  shore,  ^here  I  arrived 
out  of  breath)  and  jost  in  time  t«  step  inte  oat 
feloooa. 


If  there  be  a  time  i^iien  we  most  wish  fer 
those  of  whom  we  always  thhiric,  when  we  most 
love  those  who  are  alwii^'s  deareat,  it  must  he  an 
Sttoh  a  delieions  night  as  that  we  .passed  att  aar^ 
zana,  or  on  such  a  morning  as  that  we  tfpenC  aH 
Leriei;  aad  if  there  be  a  time  when  we  least  Ioto 
those  we  always  love— least  wish  for  them,  leant 
think  of  them,  It  mast  be  in  anch  a  mement  as 
the  noontide  of  yesltoday-^when  the  dead  cata 
overtook  us,  half  way  between  Lerlol  aad  Seatrl, 
and  I  sat  In  the  stern  of  our  felaora,  lookbig  wiMi 
a  aert  of  despairing  langaor  over  the  smooth  parpla 
sea,  which  scarcely  heaved  roaad  «s,  while  Che 
lapping  sails  dreaped  useless  ronnd  the  masta,  and 
the  rowers,  indolently  leaning  on  their  aars,  sang 
in  a  low  and  plaintive  choras.  I  sat  haar  after 
hoar,  still  and  silent,  sickening  In  the  sBnshtae^ 
daaaied  by  Its  reflection  on  tbe  water,  and  aver- 
come  with  deadly  nausea:  I  heUeva  nalhliig  mu 
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esrtb  coald  liiive  rouseil  me  at  tbat  moment.    But 

evenings,  impatiently  invoked,  came  at  last;  tlie 

fian  set  tlie  last  gleam  of  his  '^golden  path  of  rays" 

faded  from  the  waters;  the  sea  assumed  the  hue 

of  ink ;  the  breeze  sprang  up,  and  our  little  vessel, 

{  with  all  its  white  sails  spread,  glanced  like  a  wild 

\  swan   over  the  waves,  leaving  behind  ^'a  moon-* 

\  Illumined  wake."  Two  hours  after  dark  we  reached 

Sestri,  where  we  found  miserable  accommodations; 

and  after  foraging  in  vain  for  something  to  eat 

after   our  day's   fast,  we  crept  to  bed,  all  sick, 

sleepy,  hungry,  and  tired. 


4» 


We  leave  Genoa  te-morr<rw2  I  can  say  but 
little  of  it,  for  I  have  been  ill,  as  usual,  almost 
ever  since  we  arrived ;  and  though  my  little  Diary 
has  become  to  me  a  species  of  hobb}'^  I  have  lately 
found  it  fatiguing  even  to  write ;  and  the  pleasure 
and  interest  It  used  to  afford  me,  diminish  daily. 

Genoa,  though  fallen,  is  still  "Genoa  the  proud." 
She  is  like  a  noble  matron,  blooming  in  years^ 
and  dignified  in  decay;  while  her  rival  Venice 
alwa3'S  used  to  remind  me  of  a  beautiful  courtesan 
repenting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  mingling 
the  ragged  remnants  of  her  former  splendour  with 
the  emblems  of  present  misery,  degradation,  and 
nouming.  Pursue  the  train  of  similitude,— 'Florence 
may  be  likened  to  a  blooming  bride  dressed  out 
to  meet  her  lover ;  Naples  to  Tasso's  Armida,  with 
all  the  allurements  of  the  allurements  of  the  Syren, 
and  all  the  terrors  of  the  Sorceress^  Rome  'sits 
crowned  upoo  the  grave  of  her  power,  widowed 
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indeed^  And  desolate,  but  stiU,  like  tlie  queealsr 
Constance,  she  maintains  tbe  nu^esty  of  sorrow— 

"Tbis  ia  my  throne,  let  kinga  come  bow  to  it!" 


Tbe  eoup-d'oil  of  Genoa,  splendid  as  it  is^  is  not 
equal  to  tbat  of  Naples,  even  setting  poetical  asso- 
eiations  aside :  it  is  built  lilce  a  crescent  round  the 
harbour,  rising  abruptly  from  the  margin  of  the 
water,  which  makes  the  view  fk'om  the  sea  so 
beautiful:  to  the  north  the  hills  enclose  it  round 
like  an  amphitheatre.  The  acUacent  country  is 
covered  with  villas,  gardens,  vineyards,  woods, 
and  olive-groves,  forming  a  scene  most  enchanting 
to  the  eye  and  mind,  though  of  a  character  very 
dUTerent  from  the  savage  luxuriance  of  the  south 
of  Italy. 

The  view  of  the  city  from  any  of  the  heights 
around,  more  particularly  from  that  part  of  the 
shore  called  the  Ponente,  where  we  were  to-day, 
is  grand  beyond  description:  en  every  side  the 
church  of  Carignano  is  a  beantlfal  and  strifein^ 
object. 

There  is  but  one  street  properly  so  called,  ki 
Genoa-the  Stada  Nuova;  the  others  are  little  pave4 
alleys,  most  of  them  impassable  to  carriages  bot^ 
from  their  narrowness  and  the  irregolarity  of  tlie 
ground  on  which  the  city  is  built. 

The  Strada  Nuova  is  formed  of  a  double  liae 
of  magnificent  palaces,  among  which  the  Darin 
Palace  is  conspicuous.  The  architecture  is  in 
general  fine ;  and  when  not  good  is  at  least  pleai^ 
ing:  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  in  general  gaily 
painted  and  stuccoed.    The  best  appartementft  «rt 
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uwiaUy  at  tbe  top;  and  tlie  rpofe  o/ton  laid  out 
in  terraces,  or  paved  witb  marble  and  adorned 
witM  flowers  and  sbrubs. 

I  liave  seen  few  good  pictures  here:  tbe  best 
collections  are  tbose  in  tbe  Brignolet  and  Dorazxo 
palaces.  In  tbe  latter  are  some  striking  pictures 
by  Spagnoletto  (or  Ribera,  as  be  is  called  bere.X 
In  tbe  Brignolet,  tbe  Roman  Oangbter,  by  Guide, 
struck  me  most.  I  was  also  pleased  by  some 
fine  pictures  of  tbe  Genoese  painter  Piola,  wbo  is 
little  known  beyond  Genoa. 

Tbe  Cburcb  of  tbe  Carignano,  wbicb  is  a  minia- 
ture model  of  St.  Peter's,  contains  Puget's  admi- 
rable statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  wbicb  l^apeleon  in- 
tended to  bave  conveyed  to  Paris, 


Beauty  is  no  rarity  at  Genoa:  I  tbinic  I  never 
saw  so  many  fine  women  in  one  place,  tbough  I 
bave  seen  finer  faces  at  Rome  and  Naples  tban 
any  I  see  here.  Tbe  mezzaro,  a  veil  or  shawl 
thrown  over  tbe  head  and  round  tbe  shoulders,  is 
universal,  and  is  certainly  tbe  most  natural  and  be 
coming  dress  which  can  be  worn  by  our  sex:  the 
materials  differ  in  fineness,  from  tbe  most  exquisite 
lace  and  the  most  expensive  embroidery  to  a  piece 
of  chintz  or  linen,  but  tbe  effect  is  tbe  same. 
This  costume,  which  prevails  more  or  less  tbrongh 
all  Italy,  but  here  is  general,  gives  sometbing  of 
beauty  to  tbe  plainest  face,  and  something  of  ele- 
gance to  tbe  most  vulgar  figure ;  it  can  make  de- 
formity itself  look  passable;  and  when  worn  by 
a  really  graceful  and  beautiful  female,  tbe  effect 
is  peculiarly  picturesque  and  bewitching. 
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It  was  a  iresto  to-day;  and  we  drove  slowly 
along  tbe  Ponente  after  dinner.  Notliing  eoald 
be  more  gay  than  tbe  streets  and  pubUk  walks, 
erowed  witb  holiday  people:  tbe  women  were  in 
proportion  as  six  to  one,  and  looked  like  grOaps 
dressed  to  figure  in  a  melodrame  or  ballet. 

ipF  ff  »  « 

When  once  we  have  left  Genoa  behind  as,  and 
have  taken  our  last  look  of  tbe  blue  Mediterran- 
ean, I  shall  indeed  feel  that  we  have  quitted  Italy. 
Piedmont  is  not  Italy.  Cities  wbieb  are  only  fa- 
mous for  their  sieges  and  fortifications,  plains  only 
celebrated  as  fields  of  battle  and  scenes  of  blood, 
have  neither  charms  nor  interest  for  me. 

On  Monday  we  set  off  for  Turin :  how  I  dread 
travelling!  and  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  which 
has  now  become  so  painfull  Yet  a  little,  a  very 
little  longer,  and  It  will  all  bo  over. 


FAREWELL  TO  ITALY. 

Mira  11  del  com'6  beilo,  4  mira  11  sole, 
Ch^a  80  par  ehe  n*inviU,  e  no  console. 

Farewell  to  the  Land  of  the  South! 

Farewell  to  the  lovely  clime, 
Wbere  the  sunny  valleys  smile  in  light, 

And  the  piny  mountains  climb! 
Farewell  to  her  bright  blue  seas! 
Farewell  to  her  fervid  skies! 
O  many  and  deep  are  the  thoughts  whieh  crowd 

On  the  sinking  heart,  while  it  sigbs, 

'^Farewell  to  the  Land  of  the  South!" 
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AM  the  look  of  a  face  beloved^ 

Wte  tbM  bright  land  to  met 
It  encbanted  my  senae^  it  sank  on  my  beart 

Like  mii8ic*8  wHcberyl 
In  every  ktoidling  pulae 
I  felt  tbe  genial  air, 
War  life  fan  life  hi  tbat  sunny  feHmc 
'Til  deaih  of  life  elsewberer 

VarewoU  to  the  Land  of  the  South  t 

The  poet's  splendid  dseams 
Have  hallowed  each  grove  and  hill, 

And  the  beaotifM  forms  of  ancient  Faltlk 
Are  lingering  lOimd  ns  stilk 

And  the  sptrite  of  other  daye, 

Invoked  by  faiticy'a  spell, 

Are  roiled  bofbre  tbe  ktadliBg  thoaght^ 
While  we  bfeathe  onr  last  fareWelt> 
To  the  glorioos  Land  of  the  SootM 

A  long — a  last  adlea^ 

Romantic  Italy! 
Then  land  of  beauty,  and  love,^  and  songv 

As  once  of  the  brave  and  fireel 
Alas!  for  thy  golden  fields! 
Alas!  for  thy  classic  shore! 
Alas!  for  thy  orange  atad  myrtle  bowers f 

I  shall  never  behold  them  more — 

Varewoll  to  the  Land  of  the  South  f 

TuH»,  M*y  lOlh 

We  arrived  here  yesterday,  after  a  Journey   to 

die  most  trying  and  painful:  I  thought  at  Nov.  I 

And  afterwards  as  Asti,  that  I  should  have  been 

obliged  to  give  op  and  confess  my  inability  to 
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proceed ;  bat  we  know  net  what  we  can  bear  till 
we  prove  ourselves;  I  can  live  and  aaffer  stUL 

«  «  <F  « 

I  agree  with  8^^,  who  has  Just  left  me,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  animating  and  improving  than 
the  conversation  of  intelligent  and  Clever  men,  and 
that  lady-society  is  in  general  \ery  fade  and  tire<- 
some }  and  yet  I  truly  believe  that  no  woman  can 
devote  herself  exdnsively  to  the  society  of  men 
without  losing  some  of  the  best  and  sweetest 
characteristics  of  her  sex.  The  conversation  of 
men  of  the  world  antf  men  of  gallantry  gives  in* 
sensibility  a  taint  to  the  mind;  the  unceasing  lan- 
guage of  adulation  and  admiration  Intoxicates  the 
head  and  perverts  the  heart;  the  habit  of  tite^ 
titeg,  the  habit  of  being  always  either  the  sole  or 
principal  object  of  attention,  of  mingling  in  no  con- 
versation which  is  not  personal,  narrows  the  dis- 
position, weakens  the  mind,  and  renders  it  inca- 
pable of  rising  to  general  views  or  principles;  whil* 
It  «o  excites  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  that 
every  thing  else  becomes  fai  comparison  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable.  The  life  of  a  coquette  is  very 
like  that  of  a  drunkard  or  an  opium-eater,  and 
Its  end  is  the  same — the  utter  extinction  of  in- 
tellect, of  cheerfulness,  of  generous  feeling y  and 
of  self-respect. 


9t,  Mic/i^,  Hfondiqf.— I  know  not  why  I  open 
my  book,  or  why  I  should  keep  account  of  times 
and  places.  I  saw  nothing  of  Turin  bat  what  I 
beheld  from  my  window:  and  m  soon  as  I  could 
travel  we  set  olT,  crossen  Mount  Cenis  in  a  storm. 
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slept  at  Lans-le-bourg,  and  reached  tiiis  (place  yes- 
terday, where  I  am  again  ill,  and — worse  than  ever. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  while  life  is  thas  rapidly 
wasting,  I  should  still  be  so  strong  to  suffer  ?  The 
pang,  the  agony,  is  not  less  acute  at  this  moment, 
than  when,  fiften  months  ago, ^  the  poniard  was 
driven  to  my  heart.  The  cnp,  though  I  have  nearly 
drained  it  to  the  last,  is  not  less  bitter  now  than 
when  lirst  presented  to  my  lips.  But  this  is  not 
well;  why  indeed  should  I  repine?  mine  was  but 
a  common  fate — like  a  true  woman,  I  did  but  stake 
my  all  of  happiness  upon  one  cast-^  and  lost! 


Lyons,  19th. 

Good  God!  for  what  purpose  do  we  feel  I  why, 
within  our  linlted  sphere  of  action,  our  short  and 
imperfect  existence,  have  wo  such  boundless  ca- 
pacity for  enjoying  and  suffering?  no  doubt  for 
some  good  purpose.  But  I  cannot  think  as  I  used 
to  thinks  my  ideas  are  perplexed:  it  is  all  pain  of 
heart  and  confusion  of  mind;  a  sense  of  bitter- 
ness, and  wrong,  and  sorrow,  which  I  cannot  ex- 
press, nor  yet  quite  suppress.  If  the  cloud  would 
but  clear  away,  that  I  might  feel  and  see  to  da 
What  is  right!  but  all  is  dark,  and  heavy,  and 
vacant;  my  mind  is  duU,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 
and  I  am  scarce  conscious  of  any  thing  around  me. 

A  few  days  passed  here  in  qnie^  and  kind  Dr. 
P^*,  have  revived  me  a  little. 

All  the  way  from  Turin  I  have  slept  almost 
constantly;  if  that  can  be  called  sleep,  which  waa 
rather  the  stupor  of  exhaustion,  and  left  me  still 
■ensible  of  what  was  passing  round  mew  I  heard 
voices,  though  I  knew  not  what  they  said;  and  I 
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felt  myself  movM  from  place  to  liltfee,  thoagli  I 
neitber  knew  nor  cared  wliiMier. 


All  that  I  bave  seen  and  liea^d,  all  tliat  I  lunre 
left  and  saffered,  since  I  left  Italy,  recals  to  niy 
mind  that  deligbtfnl  coontry.  I  ahould  regret  what 
I  have  left  hehimt,  had  I  not  ontlhred  all  regroCa 
— bat  one— for  thero,  althoogh 

I  vainly  songlit  from  outward  form*  to  win 

Tbo  passion  and  tbo  life  wbose  fountains  are  wiihin ; 

all  feeling  was  not  yet  worn  out  of  my  heart:  I 
was  not  then  blinded  nor  stupified  by  sorrow  and 
weakness  as  I  have  been  since. 

Thete  are  some  places  wo  remember  with  plea- 
sure,  because  wo  have  been  happy  there;  othersiy 
because  endeared  to  ns  as  the  residence  of  friends. 
We  love  our  eomitry  becatise  It  is  our  cotinfrp^ 
our  home  becanse  it  Is  home:  London  or  Paris  we 
may  prefer,  as  comprehending  in  themselves,  ail 
the  intellectaal  pleasures,  ami  tnxarles  of  Ufe^ 
but,  dear  Italy  1-^ we  love  it,  simply  fisr  its  own 
^ake:  not  as  in  general  we  are  attached  to  places 
and  things,  but  as  we  iove  a  friend,  and  llie  face 
of  a  friend ;  there  it  was  iuxury  onlf  iobe,  to  €xiH 
•—there  I  would  willingly  have  died,  If  so  it  might 
have  pleased  iSo^. 

Till  this  evening  we  have  not  seen  h  gleam  of 
sunshine,  nor  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  shy,  since  we 
crossed  Mount  Cents.  We  entered  Lyons  dhring 
a  small  drizeling  rain.  The  dhrty  streets^  the 
black  gloom} -looking  house,  the  smoking  maaii* 
factories,  and  busy  looks  of  the  people,  made  me 
think  of  riorenoe.and  Genoa,  and  their  'Yalr  white 
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walls"  and  princely  domes,  with  regret ;  and  wlien 
to  the  evening  I  heard  the  whining  organ  which 
somn  wretched  Savoyard  was  grinding  near  ns,  I 
remembered  even  with  emotion  the  delightfal  voices 
I  heard  singing  **Di  piaeer  mi  bcUza  il  cor"  under 
my  balcon  at  Tarin«->my  last  recollection  of  Italy': 
and  to-night,  when  they  opened  the  window  to 
give  me  air,  I  felt,  on  recovering,  the  cold  chill 
of  thenight'breeze;  and  as  I  shivered,  and  shrunk 
away  from  it,  I  remembered  the  delicious  and 
genial  softness  of  our  Italian  evenings — • 


22. — ^No  letters  from  England. 

Now  that  it  is  past,  I  may  confess,  that  till  now 
.  a  faint — a  a  very  faint  hope  did  cling  to  my  heart. 
I  thought  it  might  have  been  just  possible;  but 
It  is  over  now — all  is  over! 

We  leave  Lyons  on  Tuesday,  and  travel  by  short 
easy  stages;  and  they  think  I  may  still  reach 
Paris.     I  will  hold  up — if  possible. 

Yet  if  they  would  but  lay  me  down  on  the  road- 
side and  leave  me  to  die  in  quitnessi  to  rest  is 
all  I  ask, 

24. — St  Albln.    We  arrived   here  yesterday^ 

«F  »  «  « 

The  fe^  sentences  which  follow  sre  not  legible. 

Foar  d*ys  after  the  dste  of  the  last  psrsgraph,  the  wri- 
ter died  *^  Autun  in  her  36th  yesr,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cnrdes  of  the  Capnchin  Monastery,  near  thai  city.— Soitob. 
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